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Dedications 



I would like to take a special part of this presentation to acknowledge the 
great patriots who are at the front lines doing battle continuously for our 
freedom. 

Among the most important people, I would like to recognize Charlotte Iserbyt 
as not only my closest and best mentor, but as a dear friend. She has never 
given up hope to fight for the Constitution and our freedom that was given to 
us by our Founding Fathers. Charlotte had targeted from the very beginning 
the plan for the New World Order. Charlotte, indeed, is my most wise and 
trusted counselor. 

The other "great" that I would like to recognize is Bette Lewis, the patriot 
from Michigan who always has the right document, always at the right time. 
It is Bette that had made me realize the importance of letting the public 
know about the great wealth of information that we have gathered, and 
prodded me to finish ideas that needed to be completed. Thank you for your 
confidence and wonderful guidance. 

There are hundreds of others... in many other states. All patriots. All 
working together to keep this country free. 

The parents in Pennsylvania are dedicated and willing to do anything they 
can do to keep the information flowing. This is a tribute to a great and 
mighty people parents and citizens of Pennsylvania. 



INTRODUCTION 



I HAVE COMPILED THE FOLLOWING BOOK TO GIVE YOU A GLIMPSE 
INTO OUR FUTURE-THE "PLANNED" SOCIETY. WE ARE MOVING 
RAPIDLY INTO A NEW WORLD ORDER. AMERICAN CITIZENS ARE 
BEING BOMBARDED FROM ALL SIDES AND THE BLUEPRINT IS 
BEGINNING TO TAKE SHAPE FROM THIS MAZE OF CONFUSION. 

"SOUND BYTE BOOK 2"" WILL WALK YOU THROUGH THAT MAZE 
BETWEEN EDUCATION AND HEALTH CARE AND LEAD YOU INTO THE 
"NEW MANAGED ECONOMY". I HAVE THE MAP TO GET YOU 
THROUGH THAT MAZE, AS THE SCHOOL OF TOMORROW IS USHERED 
IN. 

THE PIECES WILL BEGIN TO FIT TOGETHER. BOOK 2 WILL OPEN 
THAT "DOOR OF UNDERSTANDING" TO LEARN WHAT HAS BEEN 
PLANNED, FOR YOU, YOUR CHILDREN ... AND OUR COUNTRY. 

TO USE THIS "SOUND BYTE BOOK", YOU MUST READ THE LEADING 
PAGES AND THEN READ THE FOLLOWING MARKED ARROWS ON THE 
DOCUMENTS OR UNDERLINES. THIS IS A QUICK WAY TO MOVE 
LEGISLATORS OR INDIVIDUALS "BIT BY BIT" BUILDING A CASE UPON 
EVIDENCE THAT I HAVE PRESENTED. 

OF COURSE, YOU SHOULD READ THE ENTIRE DOCUMENT FOR DEPTH 
AND UNDERSTANDING. 

REMEMBER, YOUR LEGISLATOR OR OTHERS MAY ONLY GIVE YOU 
HALF AN HOUR OF THEIR TIME FOR YOU TO PRESENT YOUR CASE. 
KNOW THE INFORMATION AND "SOUND BYTE" THEM TO THE END. 
MAKE A CLEAR AND CRISP PRESENTATION. KNOW EXACTLY WHICH 
SENTENCES YOU WANT TO COMMUNICATE OR EXPLAIN. 

WHEN POSSIBLE FEATURE KEY ISSUES ... STATES RIGHTS, LOCAL 
CONTROL, PRIVACY IN DATA BANKS, PARENTS' RIGHTS, 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING, AND MONEY. 



GOOD LUCK 



iii 



THE BEGINNING: 

Question: 

How Will The Government 
Measure The Attitudes And 
Values Of Its Citizens? 

Answer: 

Pennsylvania Experiments On 
Children With The Blessing Of 
Federal Funds. 

1. 10 QUALITY GOALS 
ESTABLISHED 

2. THE EQA TESTS MEASURES 
QUALITY GOALS 

3. OTHER STATES USE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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DOCUHEHT RESUHE 

Tfi 00« 65<i 

Russell, Nolan F. 

Getting Inside the EQA Inventory: Grade n. 

Pennsylvania State Dept. of Education, Harrisburg. 

Bureau of Planning and. Evaluation. 

75 

?0p. 

«F- $0.-76 HC-S3.32 PLUS POSTAGE 
Adjustment (to Environment); Basic Skills; 
Confidentiality; Creativity; •Educational Assessment; 
E ducational Objectives; Ethical Talue s: Grade 11; 
Beaita; neasurement Techniques: Scorin g; Secondary 
Education: Self Esteem: »stato Progre ss; State 
Surveys; Student Attitudes; 'Testing; Test 
Reliability; Tests; Test Validity 
•Educational Quality Assessaent; Pennsylvania 



The Secondary Fori of the Educational Quality 
Assessaent (EQA) Inventory is designed for 11th grade students in 
Commonwealth public schools. Test scales are designed to aeasure soee 
facet of s tate quality assessaent goals . Along with basic skills, the 
various instruments examine: (1) social and health habits, (2) 
feelings toward self and others, (3) value placed on learning and 
human accomplishment, (4) interest in creative activities, (5) 
methods of coping with frustration, and (6) attitudes toward work and 
career planning. Extensive investigation concerning the consistency 
of student responses within each scale and the stability of student 
responses to the scales over time has been conducted. Total scales 
yielded. high internal consistency reliability while shorter subscales 
were weak. Strong correspondence between ratings made by teachers and 
student scores was demonstrated for seven of the attitude scales. The 
unit of. analysis of all data received from the EQA was the school. 
The inventory provided information on: (1) student-body standing on 
each composite goal test relative to a statewide reference group, (2) 
student-body standing relative to groups similar in home and school 
environments, and (3) proportion of student-body who demonstrated 
minimum positive attitudes. (Author/BJG) 
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AUTKOF. 
TITLE 

INSTITUTION 




IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT 



• Documents acquired by EBIC include sany inforcal crpublicfcefi + 

• materials not available from other sources. EKIC makes every effort < 

• to obtain the best copy available, nevertheless, items of uarginal <• 

• reproducibility are often encountered and this affects the- qctUty . * 

• of the microfiche luC hardcopy- reproductions EPIC cakes available * 

• via the EPIC Document Reproduction service (LUIS). I VIS is not * 

• responsible for the quality of the original document. Reproductions * 

• supplied by EDFS are the best th&t can be made from the oriolnal. * 
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Quality education should help every child acquire the habits and attitudes associated with 
responsible cilirendiip. 



GOAL RATIONALE 

Responsible citizenship embodies a much more complex concept than commonly 
expressed in love of country and participation in the democratic processes. Viewed in it* broadest 
sense responsIM* citir.cr.sMp implies a retpect for law and proper authority, a willingness to assume 
responsibility for our own actions and Tor tho.se of the groups to which we belong, respect for 
the right* of others and overall personal integrity. 

Schools should encourage pupils to assume responsibility for their actions as welt as 
the actions of the crmtn. O pportunities should be provided for pupils to cooperate and work 
toward group poals a nd to demonstrate integrity in dealing with others. Pupils should be given 
the chance to talc the initiative and assume leadership for group action as well as lend support 
,n -K fon P efforts as followers. 

MEASUREMENT RATIONALE 




The mores, codes. laws and social expectations of society provide the reference points 
for judging which behaviors reflect responsible citizenship and which indicate poor citizenship. 
A review of literature revealed that the National Assessment of Educational Progress d eveloped 
nine general citizenship objectives. The criterion for inclusion of any one objective was its relative 
importance to society as agreed upon by a committee of scholars and lay people. 

These national objectives were used to provide the frame of reference for vh?t was 
to he mcasurcd.Uhjcclivcs in the factual domain such as (a) knowing structure of government 
a nd (h) understanding problems of international relations were not considered in developing th e 
scale. ' 

Arriving at a satisfactory definition of citizenship was much less complicated than 
applying the definition to the assessment of students' attitudes and behaviors. The display of 
responsible citirenship behaviors like honesty or integrity arc most often situational. 

A person's display of good citizenship behavior under one set of motivating conditions 
tolls u\ little about the way he or she can be expected to act if those conditions ?r: altered . 
The context in which the behavior is elicited therefore becomes at least as important in determining 
the outcome as the predisposition of the individual involved . 
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To assess citizenship, a behavior* referenced model incorporating element* related to 
- the psych oloricat notion of threshold i% used In rcf?T*c: to c J '*'??n^ : r\ r K *fsh?!c< rrfr" t h 3 : 
set of conditions necessary to bring about the desirable responses . 1 hus Ty~ varying the "situation 
and introducing conditions of reward and punishment we are able to determine the cutoff levels 
at which the student will display positive behavio r. In this way It is possible to assess not only 
the students' pa-disposition to behave in a manner consistent with responsible citizenship but 
also to provide some measure of the intensity of that predisposition across a wide spectrum of 
situations. 

GENERAL SCALE DESCRIPTION* 

Fifty-seven items measure willingness to exhibit good citizenship in many soda! situations 
under a variety of motivating conditions. Social contexts arc civen by 1 9 situations, each posing 
a problem and suggesting an actio n predefined as pood or poor citizenship. F.aeh story has three 
items which list positive or negative consequences resulting from (he action. Student are asked 
to decide whether to take the action for each consequence. 



Sample situation (grade II): 



Sample item set: 



There is a secret club at school called the Midnight 
Artists. They go out late at night and paint funny 
sayings and pictures on buildings. A student is asked 
to join the cluh. In this situation. I would JOIN TIIK 
CLUB when I knew.... 



Yes 


Mayhe 


No 


1. My best friend asked mc 






to join. J£ 


M 




2. Most of the popular students 






were in the club. Y 


M 


N 


J. My parents would ground *~ 






mc if they found out 1 






joined. Y 


M 


N 



The items within the scale arc grouped to yield three suhscale scores in addition to 
a total score. 

Suhscale I: Concern for the welfare end dignity of other* contains 18 items (item sets from 
five situations) designed to measure concern for the feelings of others, willingness 
to protest unjust treatment of others, and the tendency to accept new people 
into a group. Also measured is the degree of restraint from leasing or degrading 
others. 



Suhscale 2: Respect for law end authority has 21 items measuring the willingness to report 
law*brcaking of others, obey authorities during emergencies and prevent classroom 
disruptions. Also assessed is the degree of restraint from violent actions that could 
harm others or damage property. 

Suhscale J: Personal responsibility end Integrity lias 18 items which tap the willingness to honor 
M'tf-mndt? commitments to individuals or rrouns ami the willingness 10 take 
responsibility for one's own mistakes and to report mistakes made in one's favor. 



• Nolan F. Russell from the Division of Educational Quality Assessment is the author of the 
citizctuhip scale. 
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NORM-REFERENCED SCORING 

The following item weighting icheme is used for norm-referenced scoring: 

Response Options 

Bctevlor Direction Yes Maybe No 

Positive Citizenship 2 I 0 

Neptivc Citizenship 0 1 2 

CRITERION-REFERENCED SCORING 

Responses arc considered favorable when they reflect t willingness to ditplty^dnpzu 
cititenshin behaviors or an unwillingness to use poor cititenship behaviors. A student's score on 
a given scale (total or subscale) is the percentage of items to which a favorable response was 
pven. For the citizenship scale the scoring scheme applied to the items is: 

Response Options 

Behavior Direction Yes Maybe No 

Positive Citizenship ^EbCiJO^Jr ( 1 ^ 0 0 

Neptive Citizenship 



Ktvvvooi 0 0 pi / 
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-ti. A person is in a large crowd of people on a street corner. They are protesting about 
something. Some people pick up rocks and start throwing them at windows. In this 
situation I would ALSO THROW ROCKS when I knew . . . 



4. There was no chance of getting caught 

5. I agreed with what they were protesting about. 

6. My closest friend decided to throw rocks 

C. A girl wants to go to the junior prom with a certain boy. Another boy calls a week 
before the prom and asks her to go. She accepts. Later the boy whom she really wanted 
to go with asks her to go. If I were this girl, I would BREAK MY DATE WITH THE FIRST 



BOY when I thought . . . 

7. The first boy probably could get another date ©0© 

8. I really liked the second boy ©0© 

9. My friends thought I should go with the second boy. . . ©©© 

D. There is a secret club at school called the Midnight Artists. They go out late at night 
and paint funny sayings and pictures on buildings. A student is asked to join the club. 
In this situation I would JOIN THE CLUB when I knew . . . 

10. My best friend had asked me to join ©©© 

11. Most of the popular students in school were in the club ©©© 

12. My parents would "ground" me if they found out I joined ©©© 

E. A student is in a classroom during free time. He sees another student placing a large 
thumbtack on another student's desk. In this situation I would REMOVE THE TACK 
when I knew ... 

13. The joke was being played on a person I didn't like ©©© 

14. My friends wanted me to go along with the joke ©©© 

15. Only the person s pride would be hurt ©©© 

F. A girl has a term paper due in several days. The book she needs most is not permitted 
to leave the library, if I were this girl i would SNEAK THE BOOK OUT OF THE LIBRARY 
when I knew . . . 

16. I would be late with my paper if I couldn't get the book ©©© 

17. I could return it without anyone knowing ; ©©© 

18. I didn't have time enough to complete my work in the library ©©© 



G. A student just got his drivers license. While backing out of a parking lot* he acciden- 
tally hits a parked car. The student's car is not damaged but the other car is. If I were 
this student, I would LEAVE MY NAME AND NUMBER FOR THE OWNER OF THE CAR 



when I knew . . ♦ 

19. The police would give me a ticket for reckless driving if they found out ©©© 

20. I didn't have insurance ©©© 

21. My parents wouldn't let me drive if they found out ©©© 

H. A student is in a school club. She is assigned by the club president to work on the field 
trip committee, even though she asked not to be put in that kind of group. If I were this 
student, I would WORK ON THE COMMITTEE when I knew . . . 

22. in the future I would be placed in a better group ©0© 

23. People didn't care iH worked in the group or not 0©© 

24. I didn't like the club president. ©©© 



I. The principal invites an unpopular political speaker to the school. The speaker has 
ideas that most students strongly disagree with. A group of students decide to shout 
the speaker down, in this situation I would HELP SHOUT THE SPEAKER DOWN when I 



knew ... 

25. I didn't agree with the speaker's ideas 0©© 

26. The speaker said he didn t respect student ideas 0©© 

27. The principal had refused to let the speaker we liked talk to us 0©© 



No 



Maybe , 

Yes , | 

©0© 

©0© 

©©© 
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GOAL (I Tolerance Toward Others 

Quility education should help every child acquire uiuSiiiliK&?kg u*i appreciation of persons 
belonging lo other social, cultural and ethnic groups. 



COAL RATIONALE 



Students fulfilling. the requirements of Coal II will more likely enjoy easy interaction 
with all people — speaking to and selecting as friends students of different origins and beliefs. 
They will be more willing to actively seek information or participation In activities which will 
increase their knowledge about different cultures and social settings. 

The school experiences should help students learn to respect and interact easily with 
children who differ from them in various aspects (e.g., skin color, cultural traditions, economic 
status, religious beliefs, physical abilities, manner of speech and degree of intellectual competence). 

MEASUREMENT RATIONALE 

The processes and determinants of interpersonal interaction are complex, involving a 
myriad of perceptual, feeling and behavior responses. 

The notion of tolerance toward others has meant different things to various theorists. 
Some define tolerance in terms of the social distance individuals keep between themselves and 
differing others. Others use tolerance to describe the tendency of Individuals to prejudge or act 
toward differing others solely on the basis of the differing others' group membership. 

The assessment of this goal area is based on still another component of tolerance. This 
component is the degree of comfort felt by individuals when in contact with differing others. 

GENERAL SCALE DESCRIPTION* 

. Items describe situations where differing others interact vith L\: Lidi#i<5uai. Differences 
are in terms of racial, religious and social background or physical and men til attributes. 
Twenty-nine items suggest an approach toward the student, e.g., A cripple wants 
you to become a close friend. Six items suggest an avoidance of the student, e.g., / fW with 
a bad limp avoids you because she thinks you might make fvn of i.*iponse choices arc 
I would feel (I) very comfortable, (2) comfortiWe, (3) slightly uncomfortable and (4) very 
uncomfortable. 



*Thc lolcrancc-toward-othcre instrument was developed by Nolan F* Russell and f-upene 
W. Skiffington, Division of Educational Quality Assessment. 
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The items within (he scale are grouped to yield five subsciJe scores in addition to a 
total scale score. Assignment to subscales is based upon the characteristic or the hypothetical 
target person that makes that person different from the respondent. The Ave subscaJes art race, 
religion, socioeconomic status, intelligence and handicap. All subscaJes contain seven item! 

For Tiornwcfcrrnccd scoring the iicr.* weighting scheme is: 

Response Options 

Item Very Slightly Very 

Direction Comfortable Comfortable ' Uncomfortable Uncomfortable 

Positive 3 2 10 

Negative 0 I 2 3 



CRrTERION-REFERENCED SCORING 

Responses are considered fa wra bfc if they reflect comfort when Interacting with differing 
others or discomfort when being shunned by differing others. An individuals score on a given 
scale (total or subscale) is the percentage of items to which a favorable response was given. For 
the tolerance toward others instrument the scoring scheme for items is: 

Response Options 

Item Very Slightly Very 

Direction * Comfortable Comfortable Uncomfortable Uncomfortable 

Positive I 10 0 

Negative 0 0 1 1 
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I would leel very uncomlortab!e 



I would leel (lightly uneomioruble 

I would feel comfortable 

I would leel very comfortable 



6. The slowest student in class whom you donM know very well wants to study I 

with you lor a big test oooo 

7. You must shared locker with someone who wears leg braces. OOOO 

B. Someone whose skin color is different from yours wants to be your close 

friend OOOO 

6. A person ol a much different religion from yours wants to tell you about his 

or her beliefs OOOO 

10. Someone poorer than you asks you for help on some homework ©©©© 

11. A student who is much smarter than you wants to become your close 

friend 0©0O 

12. At school you are given the job of guiding a group of blind visitors into the 

auditorium OOOO 

13. You must share a gym locker with a person of a different race ..OOOO 

^34. Your sister wants to marry a person whose religion is much different from 

yours and your family OOOO 

^.15. The school board decides to bus some students of a different race into your 

school OOOO 

16. A person who is much poorer than you wants you to meet the kids in his or 

her neighborhood. OOOO 

17. A group of retarded students asks you to go on a picnic with them OOOO 

IB, A student much richer than you thinks you resent him ©©0© 

19. A crippled boy thinks you might make fun of him 0©O© 

20. You are invited to dinner in a home where the family's skin color is different 

from yours. 

21. It is decided that retarded students should be put into your regular classes 

In school OOOO 

22. A group of people of & much different religion from yours come to your 

house to talk about their beliefs ©O0O 

23. A girl much smarter than you thinks you might dislike her ©©©© 

24 . Your sister is dating someone whose skin color is different from hers .©©00 

25. Most of your classmates have ideas about God which are very different from 

your own ; ©©0© 

26. The richest student in the school invites you to see his or her birthday 

presents ©©©© 

27. A girl with a bad limp avoids you because she thinks you might make fun of 

her OOOO 

28. You are asked to sit at a table with retarded students in the lunchroom © & G G 

29. You go to a movie where most of the audience is of a different race ©©0© 

30. A physically handicapped person whom you have just met ask? yo:> to come 

over lor dinner ©©©© 

31. You discover your best friend has ideas about God which are very different 

from your own ^ ©©OO 

32. Many people much poorer than you move into your neighborhood ©OO© 

33. Some students who are much smarter than you get up and leave the library 

because you sat next to them 0©OO 

34. A person of a religion much different from yours gives you some literature 

about his or her church ©©© © 

35. A student who has a problem with stuttering asks lor your help when 

practicing lor a speech. . . . . . © © © © 
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EQA 



Resources for Improvement 




CITIZENSHIP* 



Includes EQA areas Societal Responsibilities 
and Knowledge of Law/Government 




Compiled by 

Leann R. Miller, Basic Education Associate 
Edited by 

Richard F. Seiverling, Basic Education Associate 

PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Bureau of School Improvement 

Division of Educational Quality Assessment 

Harrisburg, PA 17108 

Revised 1981 
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PART 2 
Validated Projects 



The projects listed here have been judged effective through state 
or national validation efforts and, in addition, appear to have a relation- 
ship to improvement in this goal area. They have proven successful in 
doing what they said they vould do for their target population , vhether 
students , teachers, administrators, aides or parents , and they have also 
produced credible evidence of their cost effectiveness and export ability. 
A school district can approach these projects with the confidence that 
the data reported by each project have been reviewed and verified by the 
Pennsylvania Diffusion Panel (PDP) and/or the Joint Dissemination Review 
Panel (JDRP) of the USDE and NIE. 

The listing is subject to change, especially in regard to availability 
of individual projects for visitation, consultation or eventual training 
for adoption* They are part of a state and/or a national diffusion 
network and may be limited in the number of districts they can assist. 

The listing consists only of those projects which have components 
which may impact on the goal. Therefore, thi6 is not a complete list of 
validated programs; for example, special education, migrant, bilingual 
and preschool projects are not cited, and all grade levels may not be 
covered. 



Contact: For information on any of the projects, contact the Diffusion 
Staff at RISE, 198 Allendale Road, King of Prussia, PA 19406. 
(215-265-6056) 
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VALIDATED PROJECTS 



Institute for Political and Legal Education (IPLE) - Sevell, NJ 

TCe program prepares high school students for fulfilling 
their legal and political responsibilities upon reaching age 
18, including voting, eligibility for political office and 
entering into legal contracts* (High school students). 

Curriculum for Meeting Modern Problems (The New Model He) - 
Lake wood, OH 

The program uses a positive, preventive approach to the 
study of human behavior and aggression. Students and teachers 
examine the causes and consequences of behavior and select 
viable alternatives to none obstructive behavior* (Grades 9-12). 

Pollution Control Education "Center/Priority One; Environment - 
Union, tJJ 

This program develops student interest in the vise use 
and preservation of the biosphere and it gives them an under- 
standing of the threat that an Industrial society poses to the 
balance of the ecosystem. Values clarification and decision- 
making activities lead to high student involvement* (Grades 1-12) 

Lav in a Changing Society - Dallas, TX 

A social studies program designed to Improve the citizenship 
skills and attitudes of students by providing them vith an 
operating understanding of the lav, the legal pxocess and its 
institutions. (Grades 5-12). 

Positive Alternatives to Student Suspensions (PASS) - 
St. Petersburg, FL 

The purpose of the PASS program is to provide intervention 
strategies designed to prevent or minimize nonproductive 
social behavior of secondary etuientr. (?z:cccf»iy ctuicntr). 

ECOS Training Institute (ETI) - Yorktovn Heights, NY 

The ECOS Training Institute offers workshops in the 
process of curriculum design involving environmental and 
career education. Participants vill be actively engaged in 
curriculum design, stewardship and community-classroom intcrrct5c>n 
(Grades K-12). 
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GOAL I Self-Esteem 

Quality education should help every child acquire tte frctte* ! fccsUi: understanding of himself 
or herself and appreciation of his or her worthiness as a member of society. 




COAL RATIONALE 

It is widely held that scJfmndcntanding is significantly associated with personal 
satisfaction and effective functioning. How students view their adequacies and inadequacies, their 
values and desire*, can strongly influence their performance in school. 

No matter what the level and pattern of students* talcrU, the school experience should 
strengthen, not damage, their aclf<stcem. School should operate so that children or all talent 
levels can appreciate their worth as persons in a society thai claims to be equally concerned 
for all its members. 

MEASUREMENT RATIONALE 

Scir<slccm is a personal judgment of worthiness- It is a subjective experience which 
the individual conveys to others verbally or by other behavior. Most theories acknowledge that 
our sclRmsyc and feelings of Worthiness are determined largely by how well we can live up 
to our own aspirations and meet expectations of others. 

Aspirations become closely associated with personal goal-setting behavior originating in 
our i nternalized system of value s. Expectations arc external in nature and are related to gojls 
set collectively by society or "by significant individuals in our lives. Assessment In this area is 
*cd on four components believed to be related to the development of positive self-esteem. 

The first has to do with l ocus of contro l --whether one views persona! success as 
dependent upon onc*s own efforts or external influences. Externally controlled individuals will 
tend to be more dependent on others and more willing to ride with the tide, accepting docilely 
things which happen to them. Internal individuals will more actively attempt to control self-destiny. 

The second related concept is self-confidence —the feeling of self-worth and the belief 
that one is capable of handling things successfully. Those who lack self-confidence arc often 
characterized as being timid, cautious, submissive individuals who feel inadequate, fearful, inferior 
and expect to be unsuccessful in dealing with new situations. 

The third component is image in school settings. Those having favorable self-images 
are likely to experience subjective success with schoolwork, feel that they are favorably viewed 
and understood by teachers and enjoy class participation. 
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The final dimension considers how student* frel ibout the cjuility of their relationships 
with others. Individual; who lave difficulty in interpersonal relations will tend to believe that 
others have little confidence In or low regard for them. 

GENERAL SCALE DESCRIPTION* 

The sclfcslccm scale is comprised of 40 short, seIf*description statements. Twenty-one 
are positively worded— describing the student in a favorable light and 19 are negatively worded 
-characterizing the student in a negative vein. 

Sample positively worded item: I'm easy to get along with. 

Sample negatively worded item: Things are all mixed up in my life. 
Response options available to the students arc (0 very true of me, (2) mostly true of me, (3) 
mostly untrue of me and (4) very untrue of me. 

The items within the scale are grouped to yield four subscale scores In addition to 
a total scale score. 

Subscale I: Self-confidence contains 10 items measuring feelings of success, »elf-de termination, 
attractiveness and self-worth. Sample item: I'm pretty sure of myself. 

Subscale 2: Feelings of control over environment contains 10 items tapping belief that success 
in school and work depend on effort, not luck. Sample item: My getting good 
grades In school depends more on how the teacher feels about me than on how 
welt I can do my work, 

Subscale 3: Relationships with others contains 10 Hems assessing the student's perceived ease 
in making and keeping friends and the student's feelings of acceptance by others. 
Sample item: / often feet picked on by other kids. 

Subscale 4: Self -Image in school comprises 10 items designed to measure feelings of success 
in school work, class recitation and teaeher relationships. Sample item: In class. 
I often feel 'put down by teachers. 

NORM-REFERENCED SCORING 

For norm-referenced scoring the item weighting scheme used is: 

Response Choices 



Item 

Direction 



Very True 
of Me 



Mostly True 
of Me 



Mostly Untrue 
of Me 



Vejy Untrue 
%fMc 



Positive 
Negative 



3 
0 



2 
I 



I 

2 



0 
3 



•The self-esteem scale is a result of extensive revision of the Goal I instrument which vas vnC 
for grades 5 and II* Richard L. Kohr a nd Nolan F. Russell from the Division or Educational 
Quality Assessment wcreTtspkftilBIe for the revisions. 
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CRITHRION-kLri KI NCl:!) SCORING 



Response* arc considered favorahle if Ihey reflect a positive sclMmagc. An individual's 
score on a given stale (total or uihscale) is the percentage of items to which a favorable response 
was given. Tor the *elf<*teem instrument lite scoring scheme applied lo Ihc items is: 

Response Choices 

Item Very True Moxtly True Mostly Untrue Very Untrue 

Direction of Me of Me of Ale of Me 

Positive | | 0 0 

Negative 0 0 1 I 
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A student comes to school early and finds a new notice on the bulletin board telling 
about a parMiroe job. II t were this student. I would REMOVE THE POSTER BEFORE 
ANYONE ELSE COULD SEE IT when I knew ... 

No . 

Maybe — ^ 
Yes 1 I 

52. I really wanted the job ©©0 

53. I would not be caught G©G 

54. It would increase my chances of petting the job. ©& S 

One person always does more than is required on school assignments and homework. 
This makes the other students look bad by comparison. A group of students decides to 
pet everyone to ignore this person. I would GO ALONG WITH THE GROUP AND NOT 
SPEAK TO THIS PERSON when I knew . . . 

55. My friends asked me to go along with the idea. ©©0 

56. It would make the person do what we wanted him (or her) to do. 0© © 

57. 1 did not like the person © 



STOP 

SECTION I ^//.f^.," 

DIRECTIONS: Following is a series of statements. On your answer sheet blacken the circle which best 
describes your feeling about the statement. Blacken only one circle for each statement. 



Very untrue of mc - 
Mostly untrue of me 

Mostly true of me 

Very true of me 



1. I'm pretty sure of myself ©©00 

2. I'm easy to get along with O©©0 

3. It is hard for me to talk in front of the class ©©©0 

4. When I make a plan to do something, something usually goes wrong ©©0© 

5. I'm proud of my schoolwork ©©0© 

6. I feel that I'm popular with kids my own age ©©0© 

• 7. I'm made to feel "not good enough" by my teachers O©0© 

B. I have a lot of fun with my parents oeoo 

S. I get uneasy when I'm called on in class ....©©00 

10. I often wish I were someone else ©©©© 

s 11. Whrn thirds f o vror^ fern:, it i: v:v:<'y:: ■'*■- •:: t: OO0O 

12. Someone often has to tell me what to do ©©©0 

13. I find it hard to get along with others ©©©© 

K. I have the feeling that luck will decide whether I get a good job in the future ©©©© 

15. I often feel "picked on" by other kids ©©©© 

16. I get upset easily at home .©©0© 

17. I do not make friends as easily as most other people ©©©0 

16. My being successful depends on working hard rather than getting the ii;ru 

breaks .... ©0©0 

19. I feel that my parents like to know how I thir.>.U>out things O©00 

20. I don't know whether I like a new outfit of clothes until I find out w*oa my 

friends think ©©©© 

21. It s pretly tough to be me ©©©© 

22. I enjoy being called on in class ©©0© 

23. My being chosen to take part in an activity depends more on rny rbility than 

on luck , ©©0© 
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SECTION F 



DIRECTIONS : The following $taiemcnt$ arc about the kind of job or work that you think you will probably 
be doing when you finish all of your schooling. On your answer sheet darken the answer that best tells 
how you feel about that statement. Do NOT write in this booklet. 



Disagree 

Mostly disagree 

Mostly agree 

Agree — 



1. The prospect of working most of my adult life depresses me. ©GG© 

2. I am uncertain about which occupation to choose ©GG © 

3. The only good part of a job is the paycheck .©©©© 

4. I would not give my best efforts to a job if others at the job refused to do their best ©GG Q 

5. Tm not going to worry about choosing an occupation until Tm.out of school ©GG© 

6. To me, the most important thing about work is the good feeling I get from it ©0G © 

-7. Doing a job well, day in and day out, is important tome ©GG© 

8. I often wonder why I should try to decide upon a job when the future is so uncertain. . . ©GG© 

9. Making a definite career choice scares me ©GG© 

10. I leel that working will give me a high sense of accomplishment ©GG© 

11. I really can't find an occupation that has much appeal to me ©GG© 

12. I know a great deal about the educational requirements of jobs ® ©G© 

13. If the money were not really needed, nobody would work ©GG© 

14. My planning a career is a waste of time ©GG© 

15. It doesn't matter which job I choose as long as it pays well ©GG© 

16. II I could live comfortably on welfare, I would not work ©GG© 

17. I probably will get into an occupation mostly by chance ©GG© 

18. If I won a state lottery ($1 0,000 a year for life), I would not work at a job ® ©G © 

19. I have not given much thought to a career choice ©GG© 

20. I believe in working only as hard as I have to ©GG© 

21. I keep changing my occupational choice © ©G © 

22. I would not want to hold the same job for more than five or ten years ©GG© 

23. I often don't finish work I start ©GG© 

24. I doubt that I could keep interested in the same job over several years © ©G© 

25. There is no heed to plan for a career because something will come along 

soor.er or later 

26. Tm known as a good worker, no matter what the job is © © © © 

27. I really don't know how to tie together my interests and abilities as they relate 

to a future job choice. ©G G © 

28. "How much I earn" is my major consideration when I look at possible occupations © ©G© 



STOP 
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2.3.1 (Pftg* 2) 
6/9/69 (Revised) 



picture of educational need, it was necessary to develop a method 

for achieving a synthesis of the regional results • The decision 

wee made to use a classification system or taxonomy and to classify 

the statements of need generated by the regional studies according 

to the taxonongr, thereby structuring the results of the regional 

etudies into a composite system. For this purpose t the "Ton 

« 

Goa ls of Quality Education" w ere used. The Ten Goals provided a 
classification system simple enoug h (in terms of the number of 
categories) to work with and yet comprehensive enough in scope 
to include almost any educational objective* whether cognitive ♦ 



affective, or psychomotor. These Ten Goals are listed below: 

1. Quality education should help every child acquire the greatest 
possible understanding of himself and appreciation of his 
worthiness as a member of sooiety ( Self Understandi ng). 

2. Quality education should help every child acquire understanding 
and appreciation of persons belonging to social , cultural, 

and ethnic groups different from hia own ( Tolerance of Others ), 

3. Quality education should help every child acquire to the fullest 
extent possible for him mastery of the basic skills in the use 
of words end numbers ( Basic Skills)* 

4. Quality education should help every child acquire a positive 
attitude toward echool and toward the learning process ( Attitude 
t oward School) . 

5. Quality education should help every child acquire the habite 

and attitudes associated with responsible citizenship (Citizenship) . 



• These Ten Goals were generated ItL the Study of fo^lity Education ii^iated by the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Education i n response to.a.ftandate from the Tennsyl« 
vania General Aseembly* 

Hereafter, eaoh Goal will be designated by the parenthetioal phrase following eaoh 
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2,3.1 (r/ico V. 
6/9/69 (Review 



6# Quality education should help every "thild acquire good h»i l t.h 
habits and an underotanding of tho conditions nocoSMry 1*0 1 the 
maintenance of physical and emotional well bein g (Una 1th) 

7* Quality education should give every child opportunity and 

encouragement to be creative in one or wore fields of enaea- *>r 
(Creativity) * 

8. Quality education should help every child understand the 
opportunities open to him for preparing himself for a procuclive 
life and should enable him to take full advantage of these 
opportunities (Vocational Preparation) . 

9. Quality education should help every child to understand and 
appreciate as much as he can of human achievement in the natural 
sciences, the social sciences t the humanities, and the arts 
( Intellectual Achievement ) ♦ 

10 ♦ Quality education should holp every child prepare for a world of 
rapid change and unforeseeable demands in which continuing 
education throughout his adult life should be a normal 
expectation ( Life-Long Learning) . 
A eujnmary of the classification of regional results according to the 
Ten Goals ia presented in Table 2, Appendix A* Examination of the 
classification led to the following conclusions: 

(a) T here was a high degree of consistency between the needs state - 
m ents from the Title III studies and the Ten Goals of Quality 
Eduoatjon , with 80 percent of the statements lending themselves 
to classification* 

(b) The needs statements were more likely to relate to some 
goals than to others • 

(c) Needs statements that could not be classified under at least on 

of Ten Goals, or did not clearly relate to all the Cools, were 
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PROJECT OPERATIONS BOARD 



CAP is guided by a Project Operations Board consisting of the chief 
state school officers of the cooperating states or their designees. 

COLORADO Calvin M. Frazier, Commissioner*; and Edwin E. Stein- 
brecher, Assistant Commissioner, Department of Education 

FLORIDA Floyd T. Christian, Commissioner; and Crane Walker, 
Administrator, Educational Accountability, Department of Education 

MARYLAND James A. Sensenbaugh, State Superintendent; and Fran- 
cis X. Mclntyre, State Coordinator for Accountability, Department of 
Education 

MICHIGAN John W. Porter, Superintendent of Public Instruction; and 
C. Philip Kearney, Associate Superintendent, Department of Education 

MINNESOTA Howard B. Casmey, Commissioner; and John W. Adams, 
Director, State Educational Assessment, Department of Education 

OREGON Dale P. Parncll, Superintendent of Public Instruction; and 
Robert B. Clemmer, Coordinator, Division of Planning, Development and 
Evaluation, Oregon Board of Education 

WISCONSIN Barbara S. Thompson, State Superintendent; and Archie 
A. Buchmiller, Assistant State Superintendent, Department of Public 
Instruction 

♦Chairman, Project Operations Board 

The Project Operations Board meets quarterly for Project development. 

Project Staff 
Arthur R. Olson, Director 

U.S. Office of Education 
Dexter A. Magers, CAP Coordinator 

CAP is a seven-state, three-year project initiated in April, 1972, and 
financed by funds provided under the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-10, Title V, Section 505, as amended) 
with Colorado as the administering state. 

Cooperating states are: Florida, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin. 
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Chapter v 

USE OF INDICATORS IN OTHER SETTINGS 



The major purpose of this report is 10 present one 
method of using indicators in an assessment system. 
However, there are many other ways to develop and use 
indicators as tools in assessment. Following is a summary 
of six concepts developed by other agencies. 



Pennsylvania 

>/ 

Much of the thinking in Oregon has been influenced 
by Pennsylvania where one of the more advanced 
educational assessment programs in the country i s 
under way. Pennsylvania does not use the term "indica- 
_ lor " hut a discussion of Pennsylvania's work may 
clarify the indicator concept proposed in Orego n. 

Pennsylvania educators focus on "conditions " or 
"variables" that can be used to predict student perform* 
ancc. They have identified more than 50 potential 
variables classified in three categories: characteristics of 
students, characteristics of teachers, and school and 
community characteristics. The purpose is to find the 
exact relevance of each of these conditions to student 
performance in relation to each of ten goals. l : or 
example, ihcy have found five conditions that predict 
performance of fifth-grade students in relation to one 
goal, "achieving self-understanding":' father's occupa- 
tion, housing conditions in the community, teacher 
stability, teacher experience, and school subsidy per 
student. 

These conditions, or variables, predicting student 
performance are comparable to Oregon's infxtt and 
context classifications. 

T he Pennsylvania assessment program is concerned 
w ith relating patterns ol student performance (as 
m easured by tests) to conditions that affect such 
performance. Results of these tests are comparable to 
Oregon's proposed performance indicators. 

The difference between Pennsylvania's "conditions" 
and "variables" and Oregon's input, context, and per- 
formance indicators is primarily in their use. But 
Oregon proposes a third type of indicator derived from 
a class of conditions or variables that may not be given 
as much attention in Pennsylvania societal indicators. 

New York 

New York has developed a Performance Indicators 
in Education (PIE) Program for school district use in 
evaluation. The PI E model proposes four types of 
indicators: input factors, (student characteristics at the 



start of the evaluation), process factors (program charac* 
teristics), output factors (student characteristics at the 
conclusion of the evaluation), and surrounding condi- 
tions {e<»mmi'Pity characteristics). 

The intention of the PIE program is "to estimate 
the difference between (a) the level of output which 
could be expected if the schools' contribution to output 
were not significant, and (b) the actual level of the 
schools' output. The difference between the two values 
is taken as an indicator of the schools' performance." 8 

Among the variables used to develop a profile of 
each district are individual student achievement scores; 
gain scores indicating student achievement in arithmetic 
from first to third grades; student enrollment data; 
property value per pupil; square miles per pupil; propor- 
tion of Negro and Spanish sumamed Americans among 
students and staff; expenditures for principals, supervi- 
sory staff, and other instructional staff; instructional 
expenditures; and central administration expenditures. 
These variables fall primarily into Oregon's proposed 
input, context, and performance indicator classification. 

Utah 

Utah's appraisal of its education program is based 
on data that is almost exclusively related to students. 
Utah does ro beyond academic achievement, however, 
and looks at a range of variables relating to behaviors 
and attitudes rated by teacher* and the students them- 
selves. They fall into the domain of Oregon's input and 
performance indicators. 

Two sources of data tela led lo student achievement 
used by Utah-American College Bojrds and Armed 
Forces Qualifying Test scores*-v\ ould be considered 
societal indicators by Oregon's planners. 

Institute of Administrative Research 

The Institute of Administrative Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, conducted a study lo 
identify variations in a quantified quality criterion that 
could be related to a number of internal classroom 
variables. The study was designed specifically to assess a 
school's classroom processes on four criteria: individual- 
ization, interpersonal regard, group activity, and 
creativity. 9 



Slate Education Depart men t, The University of the State of 
New York, New York Stare Performance Indicators in Educa- 
tion, 1972 Report, The University, Albany, 1972. 

^'Indicators of Quality," IAR Research Bulletin, Vol. 14, No. 
2, May 1967. 
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The 11 internal classroom variables used in the 
study were: subject taught; type of classroom teacher; 
style of educational activity; grade level; number of 
adults in the classroom; class size; sex of the teacher; day 
of the week; half of the period; time of the day; and 
number of nonwhitc students in the classroom. The 
relationship of some of the above variables to Oregon's 
input and context indicators is readily seen. 



Midwest Research Institute 

The Midwest Research Institute recently published a 
second update of a study done in 1 968 titled. Quality of 
Li fe in the United States. 10 The first update was 
subtitled, An Excursion into the New Frontier of 
Socio- Economic Indicators. 1 1 



National Center for Educational Statistics 

Two recent publications from NCES have used the 
term "indicators" and should be examined by those 
interested in the concept. 

Ind icators of Educational Outcome , Fall J972 12 is 
an effort to break out of trie mooe ot using inputs as 
measures of schooling's success. Fifty-eight different 
educational outcomes have been identified and organ- 
ized in a series ot three phases; primary effects, 
secondary effects, and tertiary or intergenerational 
effects. 

A summary classification of the outputs and exam- 
ples follows. ' 



The preface of the May, 1973, publication states, 
"The generally accepted national economic health indi- 
cator, Gross National Product, often has served as a basis 
for establishing goals and measuring achievement of the 
goals at the policy-making level. But growing attention 
to the social, economic, political and environmental 
health of the nation has led to the quest for other 
indicators which will more adequately reflect the overall 
* health ' of the nation and its citizens' well being.'* 



"Quality of life** has been defined as having nine 
%ub-classifications. Education is one of them. Ten 
ndicators are used to define quality under education: 
percent of males 16 to 21 years old who are not high 
chool graduates; percent of persons 25 years old and 
»ver who completed median school years education; 
atio of total public elementary and secondary enroll- 
ment to population 5 to 17 years old; ratio of public 
ehool average daily attendance to enrollment; ratio of 
igher education enrollment to total population 18 to 
!4 years old; percent of population 3 to 34 years old 
nrolled; percent of Selective Service draftees who failed 
lental tests; ratio of high school graduates to first-time 
ollege students; ratio of cost-adjusted public school 
xpenditures to personal income per capita; and public 
-hool pupil-teacher ratio. These correspond to Oregon's 
erforrnance and societal indicators. 

It is interesting to note that only one indicator, 
ercentage of draftees passing (or failing) pre-induction 
xam, has appeared in all three of the Quality of Life 
-•ports. 



Midwest Research Institute, Quality of Life in the United 
States, J970, the Institute, Kansas City, 1973. (425 Volker 
Blvd., Kansas City, Missouri 64110) 

Midwest Research Institute, Quality of Life in the United 
States, 1970, **An Excursion into the New Frontier of Socio- 
Economic Indicators," the Institute, Kansas City, 1973. 



U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Indicators 
of Educational Outcome, Fall 1972, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C.. 1973. 
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Figure 1: Summary Classification of Outputs and Examples 



Product Consumption 



Quantity 



Quality 



Phase 1. Primary Effects 



- J Investment 



Income 



* 



Employment 



Number of 
students, 
High School 
completions, 
Etc. 



Attitudes 
Attributes 
Aptitudes 
Achievement 
(e.g., self- 
esteem, 
creativity, 
IQ, SAT 
scores) 



Value Added 
Earnings 
Added earnings 
Etc. 



School dropouts 
Unemployment 

Rate 
Etc. 



Phase 2. Secondary Effects 



Investment Feedback 



_| Consumption Feedback 



Economic 
growth, (e.g. 
years of 
schooling, 
lifetime 
earnings dif- 
ferentials) 



Consumer information 
Consumer efficiency 
Medical care use 
Use of leisure lime 
Moral and citizen^ 
ship values 
Etc. 



Phase 3. Tertiary Effects 



Intergeneratjonal Impacts 



Educational Motivation of children 



An examination of the 58 outcome indicators 
reveals that some of them would fall into Oregon's 
context, performance, or societal classifications. 

National Assessment and Social Indicators, January 
/97i,13 is one of a series of exploratory efforts to j 
examine and report on educational outcome measure- 
ments. Among the ideas presented is the possible use of 
National Assessment as an educational product index 
(EPI) that would be applied in the same way as the 



Consumer Price Index (CPI)-an index of change over 
time. 

The use of National Assessment exercises as a step 
in developing useful social indicators is an interesting 
subject for further research. 

13 U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National 
Assessment and Social indicators, January 1973, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1973. 
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QUESTION: 



Why Is The Government Collecting 
Personal And Sensitive Data On Citizens? 

ANSWER: 

To Create "Human Capital" For The New 
Type Of Worker For The Future Society. 

FACT: 

Chapter 5.218 (C) Vocational Technical 
Education. . . "Knowledge, Skills, Attitudes, 
And Behaviors Are Taught In A Systematic 
Manner." 

FACT: 

Governor Casey Agreed That Pennsylvania 
Will Move Toward The National Education 
Goals. 
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FACT: 



12-16-93, J. Hertzog, "...The Department 
Will Offer Guidance To The Districts To 
Adopt "World Class Standards." 

FACT: 

National Alliance For Restructuring 
Education, July 1992, Marc Tucker, "...This 
Group... Proposes "Breaking The Current 
System, Root And Branch." 
"...It Will Require A Change In The 
Prevailing Culture-The Attitudes, Values, 
Norms, And Accepted Ways Of Doing 
Things-That Defines The Environment That 
Determines Whether Individual Schools 
Succeed Or Fail In The Transformation 
Process." 
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Citizens of Pennsylvania: 

TWo years ago the nation's Governors met with the President in Charlottesville, Virginia, for the 
historic Education Summit. At that time the Governors agreed on an outline of National Education Goals^ 
against which we would measure our progress for the remainder of this century. Several months later the 
Governors voted unanimously to adopt the final language of the National Education Goals . 

But we did more than that. We promised to be accountable for how well each of our states was 
progressing toward meeting the National Goals. With this first annual Pennsylvania Progress Report, I 
am fulfilling my promise to the people of this Commonwealth to do just that. 

This Pennsylvania Progress Report, which accompanies the release of the National Education Goals 
Progress Report, contains detailed information about how our schools are performing, what we are doing 
to improve the quality of education, and what more we expect to do in the future. 

If we truly hope to reach the National Education Goals, then we must understand that all 
Pennsylvanians, every one of us, have a job to do in making it so. Society's needs and demands have 
grown to the point where schools, alone, cannot do the entire job. All over Pennsylvania we see families, 
businesses, and communities getting involved to make their schools better. We need to spread the word 
about these actions, and to encourage others to undertake them as well. That's why this Progress Report 
also contains a section identifying roles and actions which citizens can take to help us move toward the 
National Goals. 

This Progress Report points out areas of strength and weakness in our educational system. In the years 
ahead, as we improve our data collection and reporting, the Progress Report will enable us to see clearly 
how we are faring in our quest to meet the National Goals. In particular, as we move towards the 
establishment of outcome standards for all students and appropriate assessment strategies, we will be in a 
position to monitor our progress more effectively. 

I urge each of you to study carefully the information contained in the Report and make up your mind 
to do what you can to ensure that future Reports demonstrate that our schools and our kids are on the 
right track. 

Make no mistake, we are talking about our future as Pennsylvanians and as Americans. Together we 
can move ahead to meet the National Goals. This Progress Report represents the first step. 



Sincerely, 
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THE NATIONAL ALLIANCE FOR 
RESTRUCTURING EDUCATION 



.An output-driven* performance-oriented system of American education that 
produces students meeting national achievement standards benchraariced to the 
highest in the world is the goal of The National Alliance for Restructuring 
Education. This group of nationally recognized education, social policy, management 
and technology experts proposes doing this by " breaking the current svstcm. root an d 
■ branch," Th- ivl?^^ include the states of Ar kansas. Kentucky. New York and 
Vermont, and Washington, and Pittsburgh, Rochester. San Diego and White Plains, 
ell of which have signed on as participants. The plan suns with the premise that 
nothing short of a complete reinvention of the present system will do. It calls for 
defining the outcomes wanted and measuring that progress accurate ly. Then it calls 
for enriching curriculum, partly by altering teaching methods, partly by the 
application of technology to the classroom. H ealth a nd^human services wiU be 
integrated with the schools. Organizationally, schools and entire systems will take 
a lesson from Americas best corporations and apply principles of Tgt^ Quality 
Management. Special attention will be paid to coalescing the support of the host 
communities throughout the reform effort. 



STUDENTS SERVED 

Currently, the states and school districts mentioned are already working with the 
National Alliance and constitute approximately 12 percent of the nation's school 
children. 

INITIAL SCHOOL SITES 

Tne National Alliance plans to have 243 "break the mold" schools in seven states 
by 1S<>5 . 



KEY FEATURES 
Design Challenges 

m De fining what outcomes are wanted and erecting zood m easures of progress toward 
:hose outcomes 
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« Connecting schools to the curriculum and institutional resources they need to perform to high 
standards 

■ Improving the planning financing a nd delivery of health and human services to more effectively 
support student learning 

■ Adapting for education the principles of th &sotal quality m ovement as they have evolved 
recently in the best American firms 

■ Identifying those strategies that will foster sustained public support for world-class student 
performance' standards and the wqlt^naiy.£hanges in policy and practice needed to meet 
them 

Curriculum 

V An ou tcome-based curriculum will be developed that gives students access to the depth of 
\ knowledge in the core subjects and that allows students to meet world dass- standards. 

* Th e Center on Student Learning at the Learning Research and Development Center, a uni t 
of the University of Pittsburgh , will help the National Alliance establish a growing bank of 
teacher-oriented research information, and identify the most advanced curriculum proposals 
in the country to serve as intellectual and practice resources for the Design Team. Teachers 
can then develop their own curriculum through these resources. 

■ A Design Team partner, the Co mmission.jn jjie,S]dlls^f_ihe. American Workforce, will 
work with thc^hools in the Alliance to help them devise the policies and practices Tcquircd 
for qp_ effective school-to- work transition proeram . They will design the curriculum to 
reinforce that transition. 

.Assessment 

■ The National Alliance will continue to work with the N ew Standards Project to develop 
standards and examination systems jn all content areas covered by the National Education 
Goals as well as work skills at the 4th. 8ih and 10th grade leveis. It will draw on the work 
of national bodies such as the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and on content 
frameworks developed by the states. The Project will also establish international benchmark 
standards for performance. 

■ Work has begun on the tasks that will constitute the core of the examinations. The_first 
tests for use in math and EnglishJanga^e^m.wjH be r eadv bv 1994-95: in work readines s 
->\.l995^;jand.sd^^ discipline areas wiil follow. 

" T he New Standards Project's examination svstcm will employ advanced forms of performance 
cxaminanons^as.^vc; i as as sessments of t he q uality of students * wor k through the us e of 
portfolios, exhibitions and projects. " ~ 
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Technotort 

■ Apple Classro oms of Tom.orro w (ACOT) prog r am of App le Computcnjnc.. backed by the 
full resources of Apple Computer and ACOT^nauqnal jie^^ and 
denrojst^ providing frcfanical assistance needed for f ully 
integratin g ad vanced computer -based tech nolog ies into the new_ curriculum. 

Teacher'Staff Development 

■ Through a design team partner, the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards, 
rigorous standards are being developed an d board certification wilj^c_ayailablc in 1993- 
g4. .States and communities who work with National Alliance will have an opportunity to 
redesign their teacher policy to meet the Board's new standards. 

School and Community 

m The Harvard Project on -Effective Services and the Center for the Study of Social Polic y will 
work with such organizations as National Center for Service Integration, Joining Forces and 
the National Center on Education and the Economy to create integrated, comprehensive 
services, beginning with ore-natal care, and including he alth Mr^ family sup pomscrviccs, 
c hild care and preschool *d«c*rifln . Teachers will be able to mobilize services and support 
for children and their families. Other programs that will be developed include before and 
after school care, safe recreational opportunities and stro n g, links between schools and 
homes. 

Smicmre(Governance 

■ The schoolsjwill take.ihcpripdples of the total quality movement and adapt .thexn for _use 
in education. Their strategy is to involve a growing number of industrial corporations with 
a strong reputation in the quality management field in direct technical assistance 
relationships with the schools, districts and states. 

■ Teachers will be students' collaborators*, and mjgL^ bs ^thc designers' of the students' 
educational progra ms, not just implementers of others' design s. 

■ The principal 's role will be reconcexved. He/She will no longer be the enforcer of rules 
made elsewhere, but rather th e leader and facilitator of the teacher's efforts. 

■ A far-reaching development program will be established that will contain observation a nd 
modeling, active practice, "s caffolding* (putting a new teacher side -by-side with a master 
teacher), coaching and guided reflection. 
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DESIGN PARTNERS 

Apple Computer. Inc. 

Center for the Study of Social Policy 

Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce 

Harvard Project on Effective Services 

Learning, Research and Development Center at the University of Pittsburgh 

National Alliance of Business 

National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 

New Standards Project 

Public Agenda Foundation 

Xerox Corporation 

SITE PARTNERS (enroll approximately 12 percent of the nation's school children) 

State of Arkansas 
State of Kentucky 
State of New York 
State of Vermont 
State of Washington 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Rochester, NY 
San Diego, CA 
White Plains. NY 

DESIGN TEAM 

Marc Tucker, President and Founder, National Center on Education and the Economy 

Tucker is the President of the National Center on Education and the Economy, a nonprofit 
organization engaged in public policy analysis and development, institutional design and technical 
assistance in education and human resources. Tucker previously served as Executive Director of 
the Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy from 1985-8 7. The forum, a program of 
Carnegie Corporation ot New York, released its major report, A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 
21st Century, in 1986, launching what has been widely referred to as the second wave of educational 
reform. 

David Horn beck. Co-Director, National Alliance for Restructuring Education and Maryland's State 

Superintendent of Schools for 12 years 
Michael Cohen. Co-Director, National Alliance for Restruct uring Education 

Lauren Resnick . Director, Learning, Research and Development Center and Director, New Standards 
Project I y 

Robert G laser. Director, Learning Research and Development Center \£~ 
Frank Farrow, Director of Children 's Services Policy, Tne Center for the Study of Social Policy 
Lisbeth Schorr, Director. Harvard University Project on Effective Services "~ 
David Dwyen Principal Scientist and Project Manager of Apple Classrooms of Tomorrow. Apple 
Computer. Inc. 

Dand Mandel. Vice president for Policy Development. Sctionci Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards 

Deborah Wads^orth. Executive Director. The Public Agenda foundation 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

1HS NATIONAL MZIMKX FOR XESmJCIVRIHS EDUCATION 

Schools - and Systems - for the 21st Century 



A Proposal to the Mew American Schools Development Corporation 

by the 

National Center on Education and the Economy 
Attn, :^larc^ Tucker, Presiaent^> 
39 State Street, Suite 500/Rochester (Monroe County), NY 14614 
PH:716-546-7620/FAX:716-546-3l45 



and its Partners: 



State of Arkansas 
State of Kentucky 
State of New York 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Rochester, NY 
San Diego, CA 
State of Vermont 
State of Washington 
White Plains, NY 



Apple Computer, Inc. 
Center for the Study of Social Policy 
Commission on the Skills of the American 
Workforce 

Harvard Project on Effective Services 
Learning Research and Development 

Center at the Univ. of Pittsburgh 
National Alliance of Business 
National Board for Professional 

Teaching Standards 
New Standards Project 
Public Agenda Foundation 
Xerox Corporation 
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Bow ¥• Plan To Do Zt 



Our objective is to make schools of the kind we have described the 
norm, not the exception, first in the cities and states that are Alliance 
members, and later elsewhere. Getting there will require more than new 
policies and different practices. It will require a change in the prevaili ng 
culture - the attitudes, values, norms and accepted ways of doing things — 
that defines the environment that determines whether individual schools 
succeed or fail in the transformation process. We will know that we have 
succeeded when there are enough transformed schools in any one area, and 
enough districts designed and managed to support such schools, that their 
approach to education sets the norms, frames the attitudes and defines the 
accepted ways of doing things in that part of the world. Then there will be 
no turning back . 

The question is how to bring about this kind of cultural 
transformation on the scale we have in mind. Because our space is limited, 
we will restrict ourselves to answering that question in a fairly mechanical 
way. But, underneath this ordered recitation of sites, dates, meetings and 
field work lies the model of change described above. This whole design is 
calculated to provide the settings, relationships and people resources 
needed for all phases of learning we described, and to organize them in such 
a way that the growth of the new culture is geometric. 

Our partnership will work intensively with a few schools in three 
states at first . At the same time, we will work, just as intensively, with 
the states and districts in which these schools are located to produce the 
policy and management changes that will allow these schools to flourish. 
Then we will expand the number of schools geometrically until, by the end of 
the third year, we will have several hundred schools actively breaking the 
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mold. After five years, we expect to see 3,000 schools or more irrevocably 
involved in the process of transformation. 

Actually, we have already begun. Between February 15 and May 4, we 
will prepare a paper that analyzes in detail the Implications of integrating 
all the components that we believe must come together to produce new schools 
and systems* This paper will be the resource document for a national meeting 
in early May. Each Partner - the states and districts as well as the 
^resource' Partners - will send two persons. These 36 people will be a 
senior management group for our work. These people will get this paper in 
sufficient time before the meeting to share it with their colleagues and 
networks to better represent divergent views. 

Between February 15 and July, we will select about 20 hnaster schools' 
from across the United States. These will be schools in which researchers 
and practitioners have been working together to create instances of 
exceptionally good practice in mathematics, English language arts, science, 
technology or one of the other components of our systemic plan. They must be 
willing to receive observers from our sites over the next three years. Among 
the candidates will be schools with which the Learning Research and 
Development Center has relationships now; sc hools that have been a part of 
the Apple Classrooms of Tomorrow network; and Partner-state schools that are 
doing an outstanding job in at least one of these components. 

Also between February 15 and July, the initial districts and schools 
that will work to integrate all the components will be selected - at least 
one distric t and three schools in Kentucky ; one district (Rochester ) and 
three schools in New York ; and at least one district and three schools in 
Vermont . In the first year, we will have "only three primary states, each 
with three schools. We call them Tier 1 schools . In the second year, each 
primary state will add 12 more schools, which we call Tier 2 schools . In the 
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third year / each primary state will add 66 more schools / which we call Tier 
3 schools . Beginning in the second year , our other site s — Arkansas, 
Washington State, Pittsburgh/ San Diego and White Plains - will be bringing 
schools into Tiers 2 and 3 as well. 

The pace of planned scale-up reflects the capacity of our resource 
Partners to provide the intensive effort that we believe is necessary in the 
Tier 1 phase. But all nine site Partners will have substantial c ontact with 
the resource Partners from the outset . All the Partners will come together 
twice a year , and all the Partners and the schools will be linked through a 
telecommunications network that will be essential to our ability to work 
productively together. 

Although the nine Tier 1 schools will get most of our attention in the 
first year/ many of the Tier 2 and 3 schools — seme from secondary sites — 
will also be selected in this February to July 1992 period. That will give 
them time to prepare and they will have some early opportunities for 
participation. Each Partner state or district will conduct their own school 
selection process. We anticipate that the initial schools selected will be 
places where restructuring already has moved from rhetoric to reality, and 
there is substantial support for change from the staff and the community. 

In early July, we will hold our first Summer Design Institute. The 
objective is to have each Partner - sites and resource Partners - produce an 
Action Blueprint that lays out a detailed plan of action for the first year 
and a more general plan for the years following. Those plans will specify 
how each Partner will relate to the others, their mutual obligations and a 
sequence of activities. Each state delegation will be expected to emerge 
with a design for producing 81 transforming schools by the end of the third 
year. The districts will be expected to design a strategy for engaging the 
majority of their schools by the end of the third year. The schools will 
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QUESTION: 

How Will The "Global Workforce" Be Achieved? 
ANSWER: 

Assessment Devices Must Determine The 
"Appropriate" Competencies Or Outcomes To Judge 
A Person's "Usefulness" To Society. 

THE DEFINITION OF ASSESSMENT IS: 

"Act Or Result Of Judging The Worth Or Value Of 
Something Or Someone." Calif. Visions, Education 
For The Future Initiative; Aug. 1993, San Francisco. 

SCANS; The Secretary's Commision On Achieving 
Necessary Skills, Department Of Labor. 

FACT: WHAT WORK REQUIRES OF SCHOOLS; 
National Center For Research On Evaluation, 
Standards, And Student Testing; UCLA, Received 
Subcontract To Develop "Process And Outcome" 
Measurements of the SCANS Workforce Readiness 
Skills. 
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LEARNING 
A LIVING: 

A BLUEPRINT FOR 
HIGH PERFORMANCE 

* * * * * 

A SCANS REPORT FOR 

AMERICA 2000 



THE SECRETARY'S COMMISSION ON ACHIEVING NECESSARY SIQLLS 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
APRIL 1992 
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WORKPLACE KNOW-HOW 

The know-how identified by SCANS is made up of five competencies and a three-part foundation 
of skills and personal qualities that are needed for solid job performance. These are: 

WORKPLACE COMPETENCIES: — Effective workers can productively use: 

• Resources— They know how to allocate time, money, materials, space, and staff. 

• Interpersonal skills— They can work on teams, teach others, serve customers, lead, nego- 
tiate, and work well with people from culturally diverse backgrounds. 

• Information— They can acquire and evaluate data, organize and maintain files, interpret and 
communicate, and use computers to process information. 

• Systems— They understand social, organizational, and technological systems; they can mon- 
itor and correct performance; and they can design or improve systems. 

• Technology— They can select equipment and tools, apply technology to specific tasks, and 
maintain and troubleshoot equipment 

FOUNDATION SKILLS: — Competent workers in the high-performance workplace need: 

• Basic Skills— reading, writing, arithmetic and mathematics, speaking, and listening. 

• Thinking Skills— the ability to learn, to reason, to think creatively, to make decisions, and 
to solve problems. 

Personal Qualities — individual responsibility, self-esteem and self-management, sociability, 
and integrity. 



The time when a high school diploma 
was a sure ticket to a job is within the memory 
of workers who have not yet retired; yet in 
many places today a high school diploma is little 
more than a certificate of attendance. As a 
result, employers discount the value of all diplo- 



mas, and many students do not work hard in 
high school 

In fact* the market value of a high 
school diploma has fallen. The proportion of 
men between the ages of 25 and 54 with high 
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school diplomas who earn less than enough to 
support a family of four above the poverty line 
is growing alarmingly. Among African-American 
men with 12 years of schooling, the proportion 
with low earnings rose from 20 percent in 1969 
to 42.7 percent in 1989; among Hispanic men, 
from 16.4 to 35.9 percent; and among white 
men, from 8.3 percent to 22.6 percent In other 
words, in 1989 more than two in five African- 
American men, one in three Hispanic men, and 
one in five white men, all with high school diplo- 
mas, did not earn enough to lift a family of four 
above poverty. Unless there is a second earner, 
their families will not have what most would call 
a decent living. 

The workplace know-how that this 
Commission has defined is related both to com- 
petent performance and to higher earnings for 
the people who possess it. When the 
Commission compared the know-how required 
in 23 high-wage jobs with the requirements of 
23 low-wage jobs, the conclusion was 
inescapable: workers with more know-how com- 
mand a higher wage — on average, 58 percent, 
or $11,200 a year, higher. 

Everyone must have the opportunity to 
reach the higher levels of skills and competen- 
cies the Commission found to be associated ' 
with high-wage jobs. To that end, we have 
recast the broad principles set forth i n What 
Work Requires of Schools as the context for our 
recommendations: 

* The qualities of high performance 
that today characterize our most 
competitive companies must 



become the standard for the vast 
majority of our employers, public 
and private, large and small, local 
and global. 

• The nation's schools must be trans- 
formed into high-performance orga- 
nizations. 

• All Americans should be entitled to 
multiple opportunities to learn the 
SCANS know-how well enough to 
earn a decent living. 

To make those principles a reality we 
recommend: 

1. The nation's school systems should 
make the SCANS foundation skills 
and workplace competencies explicit 
objectives of instruction at all levels. 

2. Assessment systems should provide 
students and workers with a r£sum£ 
documenting attainment of the 
SCANS know-how. 

3. All employers, public and private, 
should incorporate the SCAN 
know-how into all their human 
resource development efforts. 

4. The Federal Government should 
continue to bridge the gap between 
school and the high-performance 
workplace, by advancing the SCANS 
agenda. 

5. Every employer in America should 
create its own strategic vision 
around the principles of the high- 
performance workplace. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The Commission recognizes that nation- 
wide policies are of little value until they are car- 
ried out by people on the front line. Cities such 
as Fort Worth, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Tampa, 
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and Louisville and states such as Florida, 
Indiana, New York, and Oregon have taken 
steps to put the broad SCANS principles in 
place in their school systems at the local and 
state levels. In the corporate sector, TGI 
Friday's, MCI, Gannett, Motorola, NationsBank, 
and AT&T (and its major unions) are taking 
action. A number of trade organizations in the 
hospitality field have joined together to intro- 
duce the SCANS language into their industry. 
The U.S. Department of Labor is moving to 
build SCANS into various aspects of Job 
Training Partnership Act programs. The 
Federal Government's Office of Personnel 
Management (OPM) is seeking ways to apply 
SCANS findings in skills centers for Federal 
employees. 

These leaders and those who follow 
them can begin the systemic change to a high- 
performance future. In the process they will 
have to reinvent education, reorganize work 
and work-based learning, and restructure edu- 
cational assessment 

REINVENTING K-12 EDUCATION 

During the 1980s the United States, 
seeking to improve public schools, tried to get 
more results through tighter curricula, higher 
certification standards for teachers, and more 
testing of everyone. Despite the effort, students 
were performing essentially no better at the end 
of the decade than they were at the beginning. 
More of the same was not a successful strategy. 

As this Commission argued in What 
Work Requires of Schools, American society 
today requires that elementary and secondary 



schools meet drastically different goals. The job 
now is to bring all students to a level that, in the 
past, only a small minority reached. Experts 
universally agree that this job requires reinvent- 
ing elementary and secondary education. 

President Bush and the nation's gover- 
nors have agreed on a set of six goals for educa- 
tion. These goals have been generally agreed to 
by state governments, education leaders, and 
business groups such as the Business 
Roundtable. The Commission supports all six 
goals; its recommendations are particularly per- 
tinent to the two goals that refer to preparing 
youth and adults for productive employment in 
our competitive economy. 

The experience of schools, districts, 
and states that are advancing toward high- 
performance schooling provides important 
lessons for educators wishing to teach the 
SCANS know-how: 

* Teaching should be offered "in con- 
text," that is, students should learn 
content while solving realistic prob- 
lems. "Learning in order to know 59 
should not be separated from 
"learning in order to do." 

• Improving the match between what 
work requires and what students are 
taught requires changing how 
instruction is delivered and how stu- 
dents learn. 

• High performance requires a new 
system of school administration and 
assessment 

* The entire community must be 
involved. 

The experience of Fort Worth, Texas, 
with restructuring its instructional program has 
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nation takes forceful action on this agenda, the 
nation's schools, employers, students, and 
workers will not fare well in the next century. 



This, the SCANS final report, provides a 
blueprint for groups at the national, state, and 
local levels. Each community must decide what 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 44 LEARNING A LIVING" SYSTEM 

i 

! THE COMMISSION RECOMMENDS FULL IMPLEMENTATION 

| OF THE FOLLOWING ACTIONS BY THE YEAR 2000: 

i Reinventing Schools^ 

• Workplace know-how (the SCANS foundation and workplace competencies) should be taught along 
the entire continuum of education, from kindergarten through college. 

• Every student should complete middle school (about age 14) with an introduction to workplace know- 
| how. 

• Every student by about age 16 should attain initial mastery of the SCANS know-how. 

j • Every student should complete high school sufficiently proficient in the SCANS know-how to earn a 
decent living. 

• All federally funded programs for youth and adults, including vocational education programs, should 
teach the SCANS know-how. 

■ Fostering Work- Based Learning, 
"j 7 

• Federal, state* and local agencies should incorporate SCANS workplace competencies into their own 
employee programs. 

• Private-sector work-based training programs should incorporate training in the SCANS workplace 
competencies. 

• Coalitions of businesses, associations, government employers, and labor organizations should teach 
the SCANS competencies to the current workforce, including employees of small businesses. 

Reorganizing the Workpla^g 

• The vast majority of employers should adopt the standards of quality and high performance that now 
characterize our most competitive companies, 

• Firms should develop internal training programs to bring employees to the proficiency in the SCANS 
competencies needed for high-performance work organizations. 

Restructuring Assessment. 
= ^ 

• A national education-based assessment system should be implemented that will permit educational 
institutions to certify the levels of the SCANS competencies that their students have achieved. 

• Public and private employers should define requirements for higher-level competencies. 

• Employment-based assessments should permit diagnoses of individual learning needs. 
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The work reported herein was supported under the Educational Research and Development 
Center Program cooperative agreement R117G10027 and CFDA catalog number 84.117G as 
administered by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of 
Education. 

The findings and opinions expressed in this report do not reflect the position or policies of the 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement or the U.S. Department of Education. 
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MEASUREMENT OF WORKFORCE READINESS COMPETENCIES: 
DESIGN OF PROTOTYPE MEASURES 



Harold F. (Weil, Jr., CRESST/University of Southern California 
Keith Allred, CRESST/University of California, Los Angeles 
Eva L. Baker, CRESST/University of California, Los Angeles 

Introduction 

The Cognitive Science Laboratory of USC has a subcontract with the 
Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing (CRESST) 
at the University of California, Los Angeles to assist in the domain- 
independent ^measurenaent^ In turn, CRESST/ 
UCLA has an existing grant from the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement to study methodologies for the assessmen t of competencies 
ne eded for the workforce , CRESST/UCLA areas of interest include both 
assessment and policy issues. The purpose of this report (Deliverable 3 on our 
USC subcontract) is to provide a context for our work, that is, the Secretary's 
Commission on Achieving Necessary Skill s (SCANS) , as well as to suggest a 
general methodology approach for measurement of workforce readiness 
competencies that has been instantiated in two measures. 

Workforce Readiness Assessment Methodology 

The methodology that we will document in this report consists of 14 steps, 
from the initial selection of a work environment to the report documenting the 
process (see Table 1). As seen in Table 1, following selection of a work 
environment, a job and task analysis is conducted to d etermine the 
requirements for the job . Then a competency or skill is selected that is 
assumed or documented to be present in the work environment. Possible 
competencies would be academic (e.g., reading) or interpersonal skills (e.g., 
participating as a member of a team), etc. Unfortunately, such molar 
categories do not map directly onto an assessment measure, and some further 
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Table 1 

Workforce Readiness Assessment Methodology 



• Select a work environment 

• Job and task analysis 

• Select competency 

• Conduct component analysis of competency 

• Create indicator(s) for subcompetencies 

• Classify indicator(s) within a cognitive science taxonomy 

• Create rapid prototypes of measures of indicator(s) test via specifications 

• Select/develop final measures of indicator(s) 

• Select experimental/analytical design 

• Run empirical studies 

• Analyze statistically 

• Use/create norms 

9 Report reliability/validity of indicators) measure 

• Report on workforce readiness competency using multiple indicators 



level of decomposition is required. Thus, the cognitive analysis step is 
implemented and a component analysis is conducted in order to analyze the 
competency into its constituent subcompetencies. Next, indicators are created 
for the subcompetencies. 

The indicators are then classified within a cognitive science taxonomy. 
The purpose of this step is to allow generalization of the findings from an 
indicator to a high-order subcompetency. Then, measures of the competency 
ar e selected or developed in two st eps: (a) r apid prototypes are developed and 
tested, and (b) pro totypes are refined into final measur es. Both process and 
o utcomes are measure d. Next, an experimental/analytical design is selected 
and empirical studies run. The data are statistically analyzed with a focus on 
psychometric issues (e.g., internal consistency, construct validity), and norms 
are used or created. A report on the reliability and validity of the indicator is 
written. Finally, a report on the assessment of the workforce competenc y 
using multiple indicators is written. 
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Table 2. SCANS: Five Competencies 



Resources: Identifies, organizes, plans, and allocates resources 

A. Time — Selects goal-relevant activities, ranks them, allocates time, and 
prepares and follows schedules 

B. Money — Uses or prepares budgets, makes forecasts, keeps records, and 
makes adjustments to meet objectives 

C. Material and Facilities — Acquires, stores, allocates, and uses materials or 
space efficiently 

D. Human Resources — Assesses skills and distributes work accordingly, 
evaluates performance and provides feedback 

Interpersonal: Works with others 

A. Participates as Member of a Team — Contributes to group effort 

B. Teaches Others New Skills 

C. Serves Clients I Customers — Works to satisfy customers 1 expectations 

D. Exercises Leadership — Communicates ideas to justify position, persuades 
and convinces others, responsibly challenges existing procedures and 
policies 

E. Negotiates — Works toward agreements involving exchange of resources, 
resolves divergent interests 

F. Works with Diversity — Works well with men and women from diverse 
backgrounds 

Information: Acquires and uses information 

A. Acquires and Evaluates Information 

B. Organizes and Maintains Information 

C. Interprets and Communicates Information 

D . Uses Computers to Process Information 
Systems: Understands complex inter-relationships 

A. Understands Systems — Knows how social, organizational, and 
technological systems work and operates effectively in them 

B. Monitors and Corrects Performance — Distinguishes trends, predicts 
impacts on system operations, diagnoses deviations in systems 1 
performance and corrects malfunctions 

C. Improves or Designs Systems — Suggests modifications to existing systems 
and develops new or alternative systems to improve performance 

Technology: Works with a variety of technologies 

A. Selects Technology — Chooses procedures, tools or equipment, including 
computers and related technologies 

B. Applies Technology to Task — Understands overall intent and proper 
procedures for setup and operation of equipment 

C. Maintains and Troubleshoots Equipment — Prevents, identifies, or solves 
problems with equipment, including computers and other technologies 
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(SCANS, 1991, p. 12) 



Table 3 

SCANS: A Three-Part Foundation 



Basic Skills: Reads, writes, perforins arithmetic and mathematical operations, 
listens and speaks 

A. Reading — Locates, understands, and interprets written information in 
prose and in documents such as manuals, graphs, and schedules 

B. Writing — Communicates thoughts, ideas, information, and messages in 
writing; and creates documents such as letters, directions, manuals, 
reports, graphs, and flow charts 

C. Arithmetic / Mathematics — Performs basic computations and approaches 
practical problems by choosing appropriately from a variety of 
mathematical techniques 

D . Listening — Receives, attends to, interprets, and responds to verbal 
messages and other cues 

E. Speaking — Organizes ideas and communicates orally 

Thinking Skills: Thinks creatively, makes decisions, solves problems, visualizes, 
knows how to learn, and reasons 

il A. Creative Thinking — Generates new ideas 

N/ B. Decision Making — Specifies goals and constraints, generates alternatives, 
considers risks, and evaluates and chooses best alternative 

C. Problem Solving — Recognizes problems and devises and implements plan 
of action 

D. Seeing Things in the Mind's Eye — Organizes and processes symbols, 
pictures, graphs, objects, and other information 

E. Knowing How to Learn — Uses efficient learning techniques to acquire and 
apply new knowledge and skills 

F. Reasoning — Discovers a rule or principle underlying the relationship 
between two or more objects and applies it when solving a problem 

Personal Qualities: Displays responsibility, self-esteem, sociability, self-management, 
and integrity and honesty 

A. Responsibility — Exerts a high level of effort and perseveres towards goal 
attainment 

B. Self-Esteem — Believes in own self-worth and maintains a positive view of 
self 

C. Sociability — Demonstrates. understanding, friendliness, adaptability, 
empathy, and politeness in group settings 

D. Self-Management — Assesses self accurately, sets personal goals, monitors 
progress, and exhibits self-control 

E. Integrity I Honesty — Chooses ethical courses of action 



(SCANS, 1991, p. 16) 
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Although their work with regard to the second directive is not yet 
complete, the Commission also suggested a five-step progression in skills 
acquisition to define proficiency levels for each of the competencies identified. 
The five steps in level of skill acquisition a re (a) preparatory, (b) work-ready, 
(c) intermediate, (d) advanced, and (e) specialist. The second level of skills 
acquisition, wo rk-ready, defines the level of proficienc y necessary for entry into 
the workforce. Although the Commission h as yet to specify the precise leve ls 
o f skill acquisition which would be considered work-ready, it did provide 
examples of how those proficiency levels might look (SCANS, 1991) (see 
Table 4). 

CRESST and its subcontractor, USC, have been asked to participate in the 
third directive, namely to suggest effective ways of assessing proficiency levels 
of the competencies identified by the Commission in its June 1991 report. Our 
report documents progress in the development of an assessment model or 
framework and its instantiation in the assessment of two of the five workforce 
competencies. Specifically, a pproaches to the assessment of the info rmation 
and interpersonal competencies are sugg ested. It should be noted that while 
the assessment approaches focus on the two competencies specified, other 
workforce-readiness components identified by the Commission are also 
involved. As the Commission explained in its report, "seldom does one of these 
eight components stand alone in job performance. They are highly integrated 
and most tasks require workers to draw on several of them simultaneously" 
(SCANS, 1991, p. vi). Accordingly, our approach recommends the assessment 
of competencies in the context of the foundation skills as well. 

Developing Rapid Prototypes 

The specific approach to developing rapid prototypes for indicators of the 
two competencies of primary focus (information and interpersonal) will be 
described in the following manner. First, the specifications for the sources of 
suggested test content will be elaborated. According to Millman and Greene 
(1989), when tests are designed to assess future performance in a specified 
setting, an analysis of the cognitive requirements of that setting includes two 
steps: 
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QUESTION: 

How Will Data Be Reported? 

ANSWER: 

Portfolios, Projects, Performance 

FACT: 

In China, A Comprehensive "Dangan" (Chinese File 
Kept By The Employer) Is Kept Of All Knowledge, 
Skills, Attitudes, And Behaviors Of The Child. 

FACT: 

U.S. Department Of Labor Will "Re-Invent" 
Education. 

FACT: 

Creates A CIM..Certificate Of Initial Mastery. 

FACT: 

See SCANS Resume 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Department of Education 
June 27, 1991 



Subject: 



Evaluation of Proposals Submitted in Response to 
Bureau of Ed. Planning and Testing RFP for "Production, Distribution, 
and Processing of Materials for Statewide Assessment Programs'* 



To: 



Joseph Bard Via: Donald L. Clark 

Commissioner for Elementary Bureau Director 

and Secondary Education 




From: 



James F. Hertzog, Chairman 
Evaluation Committee 
Educational Testing and Evaluation 



The Evaluation Committee consisting of six Division stafT members established to evaluate 
contractor proposals submitted in response to Bureau of Ed. Planning and Testing RFP of April 
26, 1991, for "Production, Distribution, and Processing of Materials" for The Pennsylvania As- 
sessment Program" has completed its evalaution in accordance with Commonwealth policies 
and procedures. The proposed contract covers the implementation of grade 5 and S reading and 
mathematics measurement in one-fourth of the Commonwealth's districts; the collection, pack- 
aging and reporting for the writing sample of grades 6 and 9 in 125 school districts; field testing 
of more higher-order thought items for grades 5, 8 and 11 reading and mathematics; and field 
testing of more writing prompts. 

Advanced Systems in Measurement and Evaluation, Inc. of Dover, New Hampshire, is re- 
commended for award of the contract. They received a rating of 103.7 of 110 possible. The 
following contractors also met the requirements of the RFP but attained lower scores. They 
are certified in order of merit in the event a contract cannot be negotiated with the recom- 
mended contractor: 

Data Recognition Corporation 101.8 
National Computer Systems 95.7 
Uniscore 8S.3 

The Committee selected the recommended contractor because the cost was lower; the rating 
without cost was only slightly higher than Data Recognition Corporation, the incumbent con- 
tractor. Advanced Systems proposal demonstrated thought and new creative approaches to 
many of the functions. These ideas will be more effective and still save the Commonwealth 
monies. Advanced Systems is working with Vermont on portfolio assessment and will aid 
Pennsylvania in our thinking about use of this type of assessment at the school district level. 
This year, the workload is as low as it will ever be and it is an opportune time to introduce a 
smaller, but more aggressive, creative firm to the project. Richard Hill of the firm is an expert 
in matrix sampling which will be reintroduced to the project this year. Advanced Systems has 
worked with the Division in the past on the development of the writing sample assessment and 
consultant work. 

The total cost of the contract will be determined after decisions on number and size of the 
districts is made and negotiations are complete. It will be lower than projected in February 26, 
1991, memo. 
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video, audio, and 
computer-generated 
examples of student work 



descriptions and diagrams of 
problem-solving processes 



analysis of problem 

situations 
and investigations 



pictures and reports 



photographs of 
student projects 



copies of awards 
or prizes 



written 
descriptions 
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Learning A living: SCANS ... America 2000. a.k.a. - Goals 2000, Restructuring, OBE, etc.) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR April 1992 



U.S. Department of Labor (Labor, not Education) --"Reinventing K-12 Education" (see p. xvi) 
How will education be "Reinvented"? 

L Replaces tests --"the Three R's": reading, 'riling, 'rithmetic with what will validate outcome 

based education (a.k.a. performance based standards) 
— assessments -- "the Three P's": projects, portfolios, performance (outcomes?) (see p. 60) 

• Traditional vs. New American School "(see Ohio Restructuring Model - from Ohio Dept of Ed) 

note: the "Three Ps* (demonstration [project].. .portfolios... performance, using obtainable outcomes —in "Assessment box"*) 

2. Redefines "teacher" - "...teachers and students ...change their traditional roles." "...teachers are 

free to coach and facilitate.... notice absence of one role "teach" (see p.xvii) 

3. Creates "certificate of initial mastery (CIM), a universally recognized statement... (not shown p. xix) 

• "most students will earn their certificate of initial mastery by age 16, but no age limit 

should be imposed." (see p. 64) 

• "...achieving the outcomes ...may include extended days, extended weeks, or extended 

years...." (see Kentucky's HB 940*) 

4. Creates WORKLINK, electronic information system linking local schools and employers (see p. 61) 

• Up and running today (see Pennsylvania's WORKLINK*) 

• China's dangan (student's Ale, begun in elementary school) "kept by one's employer." 
...affects career prospects and permission to leave the country." 

...China's dangan (student's file], begun in elementary school) "kept by one's employer." (see NYT March 
16, 1992*) 

• High school hypothetical resume for WORKLINK (see p. 64 & 65) 
note: Jane Smith "Age: 19" (see p. 65) 

"Earned - 300 - Points Toward Certificate of Initial Mastery - Required - 500" (p. 66) 
Is Jane Smith, age 19, still in 10th grade? (see p. 65) 

note: Why did Jane get a "10" in self-esteem, an "8" in sociability? (see p. 65) 
And why did Jane only got a *6" in integrity/honesty? (see p. 65) 

How much self-esteem is worth "10"? How sociable should Jane have been to earn above an "8"? 
Might an employer wonder, "Why did Jane only receive a "6" in integrity/honesty?'' 

Is this happening now? 

Yes. In several states such as Oregon, Massachusetts, Washington, etc. replaced the high school 
diploma/G.ED. with a..."certificate of initial mastery outcomes" (CIM- from Oregon's DOE*) 

### 

LEARNING A LIVING-A SCANS REPORT FOR AMERICA 2000 Full Report - $6.50 

U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON DC 20402 
(202)783-3238 FAX (202) 512-2250 

»nmtn|^m; nf .TiTmor SPAMS ^mttmrfw^ 
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LEARNING 

A LIVING: 

A BLUEPRINT FOR 
HIGH PERFORMANCE 

* * * * * 

A SCANS REPORT FOR 

AMERICA 2000 



THE SECRETARY'S COMMISSION ON ACHIEVING NECESSARY SIQLLS 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
APRIL 1992 
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$bwn how the SCANS classroom can differ 
from the traditional classroom. In Fort Worth, 
the conventions of today's classroom (teacher 
omniscience, student passivity and isolation, 
rigid disciplinary borders, and "abstracted* 
knowledge and facts) are being replaced with 
sophisticated and more realistic concepts of 
instruction and learning (the teacher may not 
know all the answers, students often learn best 
in groups, and knowledge is related to real 
oroblems). 

Resources 

Of all the resources required for re- 
inventing schools around the SCANS ends, 
none are more important than those devoted to 
teacher training and staff development. 
Providing training opportunities for instruction- 
al staff will be costly, especially if teachers and 
administrators are to be given the time they 
need during the school day and summers for 
training. But teachers, noninstructional staff, 
and building and school-district administrators 
need time if they are to: 

• Develop new pedagogical skills required 
to teach in context and to develop active, 
collaborative learning environments; 

• Learn new instructional management 
skills and use new instructional tech- 
nologies to develop new ways of interact- 
ing with students; and 

• Gain experience with the principles of 
high performance as applied in restruc- 
tured workplaces. 

Emerging instructional technologies 
promise to revolutionize teaching and learning 



by enabling teach ers and students to change 
their tradit ional rotes. When technology dis- 
penses infnrTflatjftn teachers ap* free to cn^h 
and facilitate student learning . With technology 
monitoring learning, students can become 
active learners, working to acquire new skills. 

The SCANS competencies cannot be 
widely taught unless teachers have instructional 
materials; textbooks and other print materials, 
and computer-based and multimedia materials. 
Video and multimedia materials are essential to 
creating the realistic contexts in which the com- 
petencies are used. 

Equity and Diversity 

The changes advocated by the 
Commission promise great benefits to minority 
and low-income Americans. One-third of new 
entrants into the American labor force are mem- 
bers of minority groups; they are entitled to an 
education that will let them learn and will equip 
them to find and hold a decent job. Because 
children vary, not only as individuals but also as 
members of different cultural, racial, and ethnic 
groups, education must take into account three 
basic elements that contribute to this diversity: 

1. Differences in family income, 

2. Limited English-speaking proficiency 
(LEP),and 

3. Differences in learning styles. 

Variation and diversity are not the enemies of 
high-quality education. The enemy is rigid insis- 
tence on a factory model of schooling, a pre- 
scription for failure that refuses to accommo- 
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lum and to have access to good jobs or 
further education when they finish 
school 41 

Many groups in the United States are 
participating in a continuing national conversa- 
tion on standards, testing, and assessment, and 
there is much new activity in this area (see 
Sidebar F). The National Education Goals 
Panel endorsed the idea of a new national 
assessment system in 199L The National 
Council on Education Standards and Testing 
concluded in 1992 that national standards and a 
"system of assessments, measuring progress 
toward the standards" should be put in place 42 . 
A foundation-funded effort with nationwide 
reach, the New Standards Project, is exploring 
how to create a "national examination system" 
based not on tests but on what it calls "the 

TT; ^fo 1 * ml*?** phonos # stu- 
dent workr and oerfo mflfl pce evaluation . 

Tests Versus Assessment 

Much of this new activity is a reaction to 
what many people term an excess of testing in 
our nation's schools — an activity that involves, 
by one estimate, at least 20 million student 
days, and direct expenses of 100 million tax dol- 
lars annually. Critics of our current propensity 
to test students repeatedly argue that today's 
tests (1) are designed to label, sort, and select 
jntlividuals without regard to whether these 



tests promote learning; (2) damage test-takers 
by pitting students against one another in ways 
that result in long-lasting labels like "smart" and 
"dumb"; and (3) distort the educational process, 
because instruction often models "multiple- 
choice thinking" rather than critical analysis. 

Experts agree that assessment is pro- 
foundly different from testing. The United 
States has already tried to test its way to excel- 
lence in education, and the effort has failed. By 
the end of the 1980s, 47 states required 
statewide testing, at least for minimum compe- 
tence. Students, particularly low-income minor- 
ity youngsters, showed modest gains in basic 
skills achievement, but performance in the 
higher-order skills required for high perfor- 
mance continued to be disappointing. Test 
results describe the problem at the end of the 
educational process and for that purpose they 
may be useful. Assessment promises to build 
excellence into the educational process on a 
day-by-day basis, rather than trying to test it in 
at the end. 

Criteria for an Effective Assessment 
System 

What does an assessment system need 
to be effective? Any system that meets the fol- 
lowing six criteria is well on its way: 43 

1. It defines and communicates what is to 
be learned— that is, the outcomes that 



"Summary of testimony by SCANS Commissioner Lauren Resnick before the House of Representative^ Education 
Subcommittee, January 1992. 

*NCEST, Raising Standards for American Education. 

*For a discussion of assessment, see Gregory R. Anrig. "National Tests: Nay. Nationwide Assessment Yea,* Testimony 
before House Committee on Education and Labor (March 14, 1991.) See also Teaching the SCANS Competencies (forthcom- 
ing) for examples of assessment items prepared by a number of the organizations listed in Sidebar F. 
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school transcript Beginning in middle school, 
each student would accumulate a record of port- 
folios, projects completed, teacher evaluations, 
project samples, assessment results, and the 
like. As students reach higher and higher lev- 
els of performance for any particular subject 
matter or SCANS competency, the fact will be 
noted in the r6sum6. (S ee Exhibit K for a hypo- 
thetical r£sum&) 

The benefits of such a r6sum6 for stu- 
dent and employee are considerable: For the 
student, the r£sum6 becomes a permanent 
record of genuine attainment. As more and 
more high-performance jobs require higher and 
higher competence, the r6sum6 will have a 
more obvious payoff for the student. 
Employers will benefit from the realistic expec- 
tation that their businesses can demand higher 
levels of competency, and become high-perfor- 
mance workplaces. 

In the Commission's view, it is essential 
that the certification system incorporate the 
other part of the equation — avoiding penalties 
for students who fail to reach the standards. 
The Commission advocates world-class stan- 
dards. Initially, many students can be expected 
to fall short, and, as we have said, the burden of 
that failure should not be placed solely on the 
backs of students. 

If the new assessment system is to work 
equitably, students and workers should be enti- 
tled to multiple opportunities to acquire the 
competence needed to earn a decent living. 
The Commission believes that society has an 
obligation to balance the demand for high stan- 
dards with a commitment to help all young peo- 



ple attain them. That is, schools and the work- 
place should offer multiple chances to work 
toward the standard — in school, in skills cen- 
ters, in youth programs, and on the job. 

The Commission believes that most stu - 
dents will earn their certificate of initial mastery 
by age 16, but no age limit should be imposed. 
Students may take a s long as they need, and the 
schools will be obliged to provide education that 
enables students to acquire the certificate, and 
to provide the services necessary for students 
of any age, both in-school and out-of-school, to 
meet this goal. Thus the system is not 
"pass/fail" but "ready/try again." 

The levels of performance required for a 
CIM should be benchmarked to the highest 
standard in the world for 16-year-olds. They 
should be chosen on the basis of estimates of 
the skills needed to succeed in further educa- 
tion and to participate productively in the work- 
place of tomorrow. Under today's civil rights 
law, many employers will be barred from using 
the CIM as a ticket for job selection because 
their jobs do not need all the skills that the CIM 
will certify. But some advanced workplaces do 
need workers with all these skills, and these are 
the jobs with the best pay and the best chances 
for career advancement. All employers could , 
however, revie w all o f the other information on 
the r6sum6. Consistent with civil rights law, 
they could match the qualifications evident on 
the r6sum6 with the level and mix of skills need- 
ed for the jobs they have available. 

The knowledge that the chances of 
securing a good job are significantly increased 
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Beijing Journal The New York Times INTERNA TIONAL Monday, March 1 6, 1 992 



Where Each Worker Is Yoked To 

A Personal File 

"...they live all their lives with their file looming over 
them." 

"A file is opened on each urban citizen when he or 
she enters elementary school, and it shadows the 
person throughout life, moving on to high school, 
college, employer." 

"..The dangan (file) contains political evaluations that 
affect career prospects and permission to leave the 
country." 

"...the file is kept by one's employer. The dangan 
affects promotions and job opportunities.. .any 
prospective employer is supposed to examine an 
applicant's dangan before making hiring decision." 

"From an American perspective, the extensive dangan 
system is one way in which China distinguishes itself 
as an aspiring totalitarian regime rather than a mere 
dictatorship." 
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EXHIBIT K 



HYPOTHETICAL RESUME 




Jane Smith 
19 Main Street 
Anytown 

Home Phone: (817)777-3333 




Date of Report: 5/1/92 
Soc. Sec: 59946-1234 
Date of Birth: 3/7/73 
Age: 19 


SCANS Workplace Competency 
Resources 

Tfitf*rrvrQfin;i1 

Information 
Technology 
Systems 




Date 

10/91 
12/91 
11/92 
1/92 
4/92 


Proficiency Level 
1 

2 
3 
2 
3 


Core Academic and Elective Courses 
English 

nA 9 1 ri tn o ti e 
ivi a ii id IlaUCo 

Science 
History 
Geography 
Fine Arts 

Vocational/Industrial Education 




Date 

11/91 
12/91 
2/91 
4/91 
8/91 
11/91 
4/92 


Proficiency Level 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
4 
2 


SCANS Personal Qualities 

Responsibility 

Self-Esteem 

Sociability 

Self-Management 

Integrity/Honesty 




Average Rating 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Good 


No. of Ratings 

10 
10 

8 

7 

6 


Portfolios and Other Materials Available 

1. Report on Grounds Keeping (Chemistry) 

2. Video on Architectural Styles (Social Studies) 

3. Newspaper Article Written 




Reference 
Mr. Kent 
Ms. Jones 
Ms. French 


Extracurricular Activities 

Newspaper 

Basketball Varsity 


Role 

Reporter 

Center 


Date 

9/8&-1/90 
9/90-6/91 


Reference 

Frank Jones (Adviser) 

Dean Smith (Coach) 


Awards and Honors 

Teen Volunteer of the Year 
Class Secretary 


Date 

6/91 

9/91-1/92 


Source 

Rotary Club 
Lincoln High School 


Reference 
John Grove 
Emma Rice 
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Kentucky, House Bill 940 



90 RS BR 4645/F'' 
HB 940 



the minimum school term. 

1L1 Students applying for wcused a bsence for 

a ttendance Bt the Kentnrkv state fair shall he granted . nnf 
(1) dav of errused arisen™, 

ID Schools shall p rovide continuing educafrjon for 

those students who are determined to nee d additions] time 
tc^ achieve the juteojiejyd^finedlj^ of this Art- 

and sct ^°9il i s sna11 " Qt b e limited to the minimum ffihonl 

* 1 ^^^^^^^ 

te rm in provirUn n — tills education. Continuing ' educaH on 

limfi — may include extended days, emended wef»ks. or 

extended yeap: jjie. £tilfi Board for Elementary and 

Secondary Erttimt 4 n n shall promulgate administrative 
reQUlatinns establishing criteria for the allotment of 

grants tQ lOCBl school districts for the 1990-1991 and 

I991-?99? school years f or continuing education. These 

_* hBl L b * alln *t»"' ^ school distric ts to orovirU 

instructional programs for pupils who are identified m 

— ■ — — — 1 1 — , 

ne eding additional time to achieve the out coges defined in 

Section 3 Of this Act. The chief state school officer 
Shall recommend to the Division of School Finance of the 
Office of FdnoMnn Afronnfabilitv bv June 3 0. 1991. ■ 
method for fundino continuing education for these students 
through the State supported funding prooram. 

131 Notwithstanding anv other statute, each school 

£££in — aliaJLJ — Include al least the minimum wunb£i oi 

instructional davs reonir»n- hv this section. 
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QUESTION: 

How Does Technology Fit Into This National 
Agenda? 

ANSWER: 

Computers Will... 

1. Individualize Learning - IEP An Individual 
Education Plan To Meet Required Outcomes. 

2. Enhances Access To The Individual for Computer 
Assisted Instruction (CAI) And Uniform Teaching. 

3. Manages The Money And Data. 

FACT: The Education Utlity: The Power To 
Revitalize Education And Society. 

FACT: Worklink Is Established 

FACT: PA Net Is Expanded 

FACT: PA Clin Is Established Through National 
Chamber Of Commerce 
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National Council on Education Standards 
and Testing 

Co-Chairs 

Governor Carroll A. Campbell. Jr. Governor Roy Romer 
South Carolina Colorado 

Members 

Gordon Ambach Council of Chief State School Officers 

Eva L, Baker University of California, Los Angeles ^ 

Brian L. Benzel Edmonds School District, Washington 

Mary Bicouvaris Hampton Roads Academy, Virginia 

U.S. Senator Jeff Bingaman 

Comm ittee on Labor and Human Resou rces 

Eve M. Bilher Maine State Department of Education 

Iris Carl National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 

Lynne V. Cheney National Endowment for the Humanities 

Slate Senator Carlos Cisneros 

New Mexico Senate 
Ramon C. Cortines San Francisco Unified School District 
Chester E. Finn, Jr. Vanderbilt University ^ 
Mart.l ui Frieke Ashland School Board, Nebraska 
- Keith Geiger National Education Association 

U.S. Representative William Goodiing 

Committee on Education and Labor 

Stale Senator John Ilainkel 

Louisiana Senate 

Sandra Hassan Beach Channel High School New York 

U.S. Senator Orrin Match 

Committee on Labor and Unman Resources 

„ David Hornbeck David W. Hornbeck and Associates 

. David Kearns U.S. Department of Education \,-' 

U.S. Representative Dale E. Kildee 

Committee on Education ami Labor 

Walter Massey National Science Foundation 

Edward L. Meyen University of Kansas 

Mark Musick SouthenuRegional Education Board 

Michael Nettles University of Tennessee 

Sally B. Pancrazio Illinois State University 

Roger B. Porter The White House 

Lauren Resnick University of Pittsburgh \s' 

Roger Semerad HJR Nabisco 

Albert Shanker A merican Federation of Teachers 

Marshall S. Smith Staiiford University 



Raising Standards for American Education 
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Technology 



A much greater use of technology will be vital to our goal of having all 
students achieve the new high standards in at least three ways. 

• Technology can enhance instruction when teachers use it as a tool. 
It permits students to structure complicated efforts. It can promote 
both th e individualization of learning and working in teams. Since 
much higheT level learning occurs best when it arises from "doing 
the learning" and since video and computer technologies can depict 
and/nr sin^y fofre real life , there is much greater opportunity for 
authentic learning . Multiple technologies permit access to many 
more dimensions of experience arising from history or science or 
existence halfway aroun d the globe. A resou rc e-rich e nvironment 
can be provided i n anysch ool anywhere through technology. In this 
context, the development of software powerfully aligned to the 
national standardsj s important. In addition, instruction-related 
assessment strategies may be powerfully enhanced by technology. 

• Technology enhances access in several ways. One is through 
distance learning, students can connect to one another (studentjfo 
student , country to country). Students can connect to sources and 
levels of knowledge otherwise unavailable (data bases, interactive 
courses led by scholars, educational television, etc.) Technology can 
bring to every teacher resources now available only to a privileged 
few. Two-way video and audio technologies, for example, allow 
higher education faculty and elementary/secondary faculty to confer 
in ways that can facilitate training, use of resources, and access to 
research. The more teachers learn from one another and in ways 
directly connected to their school and classroom, the more powerful 
the learning experience. Technology can help make that happen. 

Another perspective on access relates to disabled youngsters. 
Some technologies make relatively esoteric contributions (providing 
a speechless child a voice with a voice synthesizer); other helpful 
technology is routine (off-the-shelf work processing for the learning 
disabled child). 

• Technology is alsoimnortant in managingdato, It can schedule our 
buses. It can collect and organize studenfSata to help teachers help 
students. It can reduce administrative overload and permit greater 
concentration of scarce resources at the school and classroom level. 

If we are to use technology in the rich ways suggested above, 
professional development is crucial. Absent an intense, substantive, 
sustained, targeted professional development effort that i s task based, 
technology either will not be used or it will simply be used to reinforce 
present practices such as when it is devoted to drill and practice. 

If we are to realize the power of technology, we must enable every 
school and student to use the most sophisticated technology available 
to any school and student. This is, of course, a major equity issue as 
we bring "America on Line " for all, including schools with a 
concentration of disadvantaged, disabled, and language minority 
students. 

Raising Standards for American Education 
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THE EDUCATION (UTILITY 



THE POWER TO. REVITALIZE 
EDUCATION AND SOCIETY? 



"By providing students and educators with unlimited "and equal access to The 
Education Utility, we have *rt within our power to begin the world again and the „' " 
responsibility to do so": :". .'■'L<- : .'.U. - r';--^ '(il :: <}->-;'L^ : \ : ;.:j'S--- : ' t y 

; , V. v. 'JackR.Taub : ' : ^';l,^;^''-^- f ,C tK ^ 
• ••; " % . • • Founder, The Education Uuirty ; ' 

"The Education Utility has the potential to revolutionize American education ;.' 
and bring it into the new lnfoiTnation^e/V^ " r \ : " • 
V • John Naisbitt, author of '•; 

J ; * ne best-selling book, Megatrends . . 

"This book provokes pride in American Inventiveness. It underscores how' cre- 
ative and valuable to the nation partnerships can be between educators and . 
entrepreneurs. .-. .; ', .' ''• ■';.*;* t /" 

"Dean Gooler is a beguiling apostle for The Education Utility concept, which V 
would bring together the nation's many new technologies In service to educa- 1 
tion. Gooler makes the concept believable and he helps educators and laymen 
alike to understand why The Education Utility would be a giant leap forward. 
Yet, his greatest service in this book is to help us look beyond the glitter and 
the hype. : 1 -.y* 

"Gooler's disarming candor and Insightfulness about the obstacles and pitfalls 
yet to be overcome will help educators and policymakers to assess The Educa- ' 
tion Utility. yW y • \: : - .• ' ''' 

"NSBA welcomes AT&T and NIU to trie continuing efforts to improve teaching 
and teaming in the public schools. It will also strengthen our American system 
of representative governance of local education", . - : .. r v.^* 1 ; .'. 

v : ' \; : Thomas A. Shannon, - • :• . 
... * ' ; - \: Executive Director >'.• ; V - 
: - • - rr .V National School Boards Association , r > 

"A AS A has continually encouraged school administrators to demonstrate their 
leadership in the establishment and strengthening of exemplary Instructional . 
programs. . ' " / • .' y : \ yy ; : • . y ' •' • .-" ". \ 1 ; " ' » '"' ' •' ' '. 

"The Education Utility concept, using a variety of technologies In place of a V 
. single, stand-alone instrument holds promise for significant Improvement In - . ; 
the way we offer education to students. We think It important that super- - 
intendents and other administrators and supervisors be well informed about , 
this important development:', ;. .y r ^ - ;. .;v.; : y , ; " 

V: ! : : : Richard D. Miller, PhO * . 

'■■ > •: Executive Director, . 
. , American Association of School - ... .- 
. J V r > , , Administrators °«-.*. 
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The Education Utility 

Taub had the audacity to promise that the extraordinary could 
become commonplace. We in the establishment knew better; we'd 
been there before, with a variety of technology fixes and had 
discovered that individualized education played well in theory but 
did not translate into practice. To be sure, Taub's description of the 
Utility sounded both novel and attractive, but I, like so many others 
in the education business for a while, was cynical. Still, there was 
something different here. ... 

Later that evening, I saw Taub sitting in the lobby, introduced 
myself to him, and told Taub I was intrigued by his concept of the 
Utility, but that, in my judgment, his system was not likely to work 
unless teachers and administrators were prepared adequately to use 
the Utility. I argued that other vendors of magical technologies 
seemed to slight this preparation factor and as a result, technologies 
were seldom, if ever, successfully integrated into the instructional 
strategies of teachers. What, I asked, is your Utility going to do about^ 
this? 

Taub's response was simple: "I've thought about this problem," he 
said, "but I don't have any clear answers. Why don't you help us?" I 
wasn't quite prepared for that response; those of us in academics are 
more prone to raising questions than supplying answers. But I did 
think about the matter. Early the next morning, I found a typewriter 
and wrote a few pages about how to prepare people to use the 
Education Utility. I gave Taub the brief paper and invited his 
comments. He seemed surprised at the prompt response to his offer. 
Later that day, we met again, this time with his associate, Paul Geffert, 
and talked some more. 

Thus began what has become for me an exciting and professionally 
stimulating experience. After learning as much about the Education 
Utility idea as I could, I volunteered to help move the idea along. A 
proposal was developed for a conference of college of education 
deans to discuss the Utility in general and what implications the 
Utility might have for teacher preparation programs. From that 
conference came other exciting prospects. At one point I suggested 
to Taub that it might be useful to pull together some of the many 
ideas being discussed about the educational implications of the Utility. 
He asked if I would do the pulling together. This book is the result — 
an attempt to document some of the preliminary thinking about the 
implementation of the Education Utility. 

Before sharing this thinking with you, I want to provide a bit more 
background on the people I've come to know through the Education 
Utility concept. First, Taub is a truly unique individual; he is a 
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missionary; he believes deeply in providing quality individualized 
education for everyone, and is passionately committed to his approach 
to realizing his dream. This cause, and the concept of the Utility 
itself, has very personal roots. Taub's son has cerebral palsy. He had 
the fortunate opportunity to receive quality educational experiences, 
largely through individualized programs of study developed for him 
by special education personnel. Taub saw the positive impact indivi- 
dualized programs had on his son and wondered (naively, of course) 
why such programs couldn't be available for everyone. He set out 
on a journey to make it happen. He has invested enormous personal 
resources on his journey. As a founder and largest individual stock- 
holder of The Source, the nation's first information utility, Taub had 
a sense about providing access to information; he believes that schools 
should provide unlimited access for students to information, on an 
individualized basis. So the Utility was born not out of just a dream, 
but from a practical base in experience and know-how. Taub is tireless 
in tracking down ideas. I know; I have received my share of 3 a.m. 
telephone calls from him. He does not have all the answers and 
sometimes does not have a comprehensive sense of exactly how the 
education system works. But this is precisely why Taub is so very 
much needed; he doesn't carry some of the historical baggage about 
education that so many of us do. He doesn't know why certain things 
can't be done. 

I have met others who share Taub's vision. Paul Geffert, the Senior 
Vice President of National Information Utilities Corporation (of 
which Taub is chairman), brings keen insights to the Utility project 
with a background in education, journalism, and public affairs. I have 
found him to be intellectually stimulating, competent, and with 
personal values consistent with the positive goals held for the Utility. 
Geffert keeps the wheels moving. 

AT&T's decision to become the major corporate partner in the 
Education Utility was, of course, an extremely important develop- 
ment. The prospects for success of the Utility increased significantly 
with AT&T's involvement. The people in leadership roles for the 
Utility are first rate talents. Mike Landau's calm, steady, but enthu- 
siastic involvement in the project has been absolutely instrumental in 
bringing the Utility to where it is today. Rick Peters, responsible for 
many of the AT&T Information Systems projects in education, has 
a unique and valuable insight on both education and business. Peters 
knows how to ask the tough questions but is also willing to look for 
answers. Dave Atkinson moved the project along with a hard-headed 
understanding of and commitment to the Utility concept. There are 
numerous other people within AT&T and the National Information 
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reality. This volume describes the beginnings of one such journey, 
initially undertaken by a single person, and subsequently joined by 
other individuals, organizations, and corporations convinced that the 
journey is worth taking. Begun 10 years ago, that journey has taken 
shape and direction and acquired a name: The Education Utility (TM)*. 
The Education Utility is a journey about education and learning, but 
iTalso is about a more general concern for the very character of our 
future^sbciety. — ~ 
"~In his marvelous book, The Discoverers, Daniel Boorstin (1983) 
describes the need felt by human beings to bring some order to their 
lives: 

So long as man marked his life only by the cycles of nature — the 
changing seasons, the waxing or waning moon — he remained a 
prisoner of nature. If he was to go his own way and fill his world 
with human novelties, he would have to make his own measures 

of time The week — or something very like it ; — was probably 

the earliest of these artificial time clusters. But the week is no 
Western invention, nor has it everywhere been a cluster of seven 

days What is planet-wide is not any particular bouquet of 

days but the need and desire to make some kind of bouquet, 
p? Mankind has revealed a potent, pressing desire, to play with time, 

o to make more of it than nature has made. (pp. 12-13) 

^ As is the case with measures of time, we tend to divide our history 

into ages, stages, periods, or categories. Depending on the particular 
segment of history being considered, the labels change. We speak of 
the Ice Age, the Industrial Revolution, the Age of Reason, the 
Renaissance, the Dark Ages, the boom times, the Depression. We 
divide time and events into categories which we can label so that we 
can bring some understandable order to the flow of human events. 
Our categories are largely arbitrary, highlighting a dramatic event 
here and there, but they often help us to better understand our past 
and envision our future. 

America, Part Two 

Another dividing of the flow of history is proposed in this volume. 
We as a nation stand poised on the edge of a new label, America, Part 
Two. This dramatically signals the start of a fundamentally new period 
in our society. America, Part Two hints at the closing of an incredibly 
rich and varied age and the start of a new age, rooted in the continuity 
of history but whose problems, processes, and products may be 
substantially different. 



* The Education Utility is a registered trademark of National Information Utilities 
Corporation. " " 
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America, Part Two: The Journey Begins 

This America, Part Two will feature broad advances in the integration 
of the myriad separate technologies, enterprises and values that 
characterize our present society. 

In America* Part Two we will learn to put the critical pieces of 
society together to create environments truly conducive to advancing 
mankind. We will rebuild the basic infrastructure of society by 
harnessing together information, technology, and human creativity. 

This age will not be without problems or shortcomings, but in 
America, Part Two we can come closer than ever before to creating a 
society that represents the best of what humanity can be because at 
the core it will be a genuine learning society. 

Why draw a line now, why declare the end of one age and the 
beginning of a new period? Of course, categories really can be drawn 
only after the fact, as historians seek to characterize a period of time. 
But the concept of America, Part Two is perhaps best understood as 
a dream, a declaration of possibility and intent, rather than a 
chronicling of historical events. America, Part Two is a statement about 
what we can choose to do with and about our collective future and, 
as such, serves as a blueprint for action and a call for undertaking 
significant journeys. America, Part Two is worth considering, however, 
not because it is a dream, but because it is a possible dream, quite 
within our grasp with what we already know and have and what we 
will yet discover. 

It might be said of our time that America has reached a plateau 
in its development. The nation has become technologically complex 
in a comparatively short time. We wrestle with new, fundamental 
problems, including tensions among those representing different 
cultural experiences and aspirations; a national economy failing to 
meet the basic needs of millions of citizens; an ambivalence about 
the nation's place in the world; the constant threat of nuclear 
holocaust; confusion about the roles of basic social institutions; changes 
in basic family structures; and for many, apathy and lack of antici- 
pation. Yet, in the midst of these problems we see optimism about 
the future. The early 1980s already have been characterized by some 
as a time in which we have begun to balance high technology 
opportunities with the need to attend to the human dimensions of 
living. Many people have a vague sense of things not being quite 
right but also are uncertain of either the causes of this unrest or the 
proper solutions to the problems. People look for causes in the 
nation's school system, in the justice system, and, perhaps less often, 
in themselves. 

Americans always have sought direct answers to issues, and no less 
so as we reach the beginning of a new era. One difference, of course, 
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The Education Utility 

* The Network Co ntrol Center (NCC) will serve as the central control 
and distribution point for the network. This computer facility will 
be the central library where all information will be stored and the 
main distribution point for getting that information out to the states 
and in-school networks. The NCC will also provide the necessary 
administrative controls for the Utility system, such as accounting and 
billing. In addition, the NCC will serve as the primary point of 
contact with existing data base suppliers, such as The Source, the 
various news networks and other kinds of data bases that users of 
the Utility might wish to access. 

* The Natio nal BatkboneNetwork will serve as the connection between 
the NCC"and the various state computer affiliates (see below). It will 
transmit information from the NCC to distribution points located in 
each state. There are a number of possible carriers of information 
that will be used, including satellites, packet networks, dedicated 
telephone lines, dial-up 800 type telephone service, and FM or 
television broadcast systems, using their subcarrier or secondary audio 
program channels. Eventually, when the volume of use in the Utility 
increases substantially, it is expected that satellite transmission will be 
the most common carrier for the National Backbone Network. 

« * The State ^AjjW^ C^^^^^terj will be franchises of NIU and 

-J will have contractual rights to market the services of the Education 

Utility in a prescribed geographic territory, most often a state. In 
some cases, a franchise may be defined as more than one state, or 
possibly less than an entire state. The State affiliate computer centers 
will eventually serve as a "central switch" or gateway for distributing 
information from the Network Control Center to the State Network, 
which in turn distributes information resources to in-school networks 
in each school or school district. The state computer center will 
provide two-way communications, transmitting information from the 
NCC to schools, and requests, information, etc., from schools to the 
NCC. 

* Th e [ State Network connects all in-class networks within a given 
geographic area. Each state network will be developed using the most 
efficient and effective media distribution system available in a given 
state. Figure 1 contains an illustration of the basic elements of the 
distribution network of the Utility. 

The flow of information to and from an individual user of the 
Utility might be summarized as follows: A student (or teacher) 
indicates an interest in using a particular educational software program 
in the Utility. The request would flow from the school, through the 
State Network, to the State Affiliate Computer Center. If the particular 
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program is housed on a permanent basis in the State center, the 
program would be sent back, through the State Network, to the in- 
school network. If the program is not housed in the state computer 
center, a request would be sent via the National Backbone Network 
to the Network Control Center. Once the message is received, the 
NCC would transmit the requested program via the backbone net- 
work, to the state computer center, which in turn sends the program, 
via the state network, to the school or user requesting it. 

All of this may sound rather complicated and time consuming. It 
should be noted, however, that the movement of information along 
these networks will happen in only one of two ways: in some cases, 
a user may need some information immediately, and if that infor- 
mation is stored only in the NCC. The request would travel through 
all the electronic highways outlined above, and the user would receive 
the information at his or her work station almost instantly. Such 
access is less cost-effective, however, because the transmission would 
occur at the peak (and most expensive) telecommunications times. 
The second way most information would be transmitted is during 
off-hours, when programs that are planned for use during a given 
2? day, week, or longer, can be ordered ahead of time and stored at the 

o in-school computer, to be accessed by learners directly, thus saving 

So expensive transmission costs. In either case, the information itself 

makes its way from the Network Control Center to the desk of a 
student using the same basic electronic highways. This transmission 
network is essentially invisible or transparent to the user, making it 
unnecessary for the user to be technologically sophisticated about the 
system. The Utility is designed so that users need not be concerned 
about how information reaches them. They can concentrate on what 
to do intellectually with the material once they have it. 

The In-School Network 

Within a given school, another network would be created. This 
network would be the part of the Education Utility that actually gives 
users access to the information in the Utility. Figure 2 contains an 
overview of the in-school. This network has several discrete compo- 
nents: 

* The Classroom Computer provides in-school network control, sys- 
tems management and storage capabilities for all the users in the 
school. This computer (an AT&T 3B2/310 or 400 in the first phase 
of the Utility) will receive from the state network the information 
and programs that are requested by the school; store those materials 
until needed by users; store various administrative and other tool 
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SIDEBAR F 



PIECES OF THE STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENT PUZZLE 

Several groups, organizations, and states are already at work on major elements of a new assess- 
ment system. Among the projects in progress are the following: 

New Standards Project This effort, based at the University of Pittsburg h and the Nationa l 
Center on Education and the Economy in Rochester. New York , is funded by the John D. and Catherine T. 
MacArthur Foundation and the Pew Charitable Trust. It serves as a model for much of the national stan- 
dard-setting and assessment activity. The project has begun work with 17 states and local school districts 
around the country to show how students can be helped to achieve high standards by setting clear targets 
for instruction and by providing the extra help and resources to those who need them to achieve the stan- 
dards. 

College Entrance Examination Board. The College Board is developi ng Pacesetter, an array of 
secondary-school syllabi, related assessments, and professional development activities for teachers. The 
syllabi spell out for all students standards to raise student expectations and improve performance. The pro- 
gram is being developed in cooperation with leading disciplinary associations and educational practitioners 
at all levels. The initial offering in mathematics is projected for 1993, to be followed by English, world histo- 
ry, science, and foreign languages. 

Educational Testing Service. ETS is developing WO RKL1NK an electronic information system 
linking local schools and employers. WORKLINK is an "employeTfriendly" record to make school perfor- 
mance count in the workplace. It provides to employers (1) a reformatted high school transcript that is 
easy to interpret; (2) work-skills assessment covering such aptitudes as reading and using manuals, every- 
day math, and writing skills; (3) information on job-related behavior, including punctuality, timely work 
completion, and willingness to follow directions; and (4) information on work experience and out-of-school 
training. Students will be able to use their records as a r£sum6, and employers will be able to locate poten- 
tial employees from a c omputerized WORKLINK data base managed locally . (The resum£ shown in 
Exhibit K is based, in part, on WORKLINK.) 

American College Testing Service. ACT is developing Work Kevs. a system for profiling, asses s- 
ing, a nd teaching employability skill s. The system includes a series of work-related assessments covering 
reading, writing, computation, problem solving, and reasoning; and SCANS-like interpersonal skills (e.g., 
negotiation, motivation, and oral communication). Employers will profile their jobs, individuals will be pro- 
filed on skills, and instruction will be provided, all based on a Work Keys skills matrix. Work Keys is being 
developed in cooperation with the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, the National 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, the National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational/Technical Education Consortium, the National Association of Secondary School Principals, and 
advisory panels from five participating states. 

American Council on Education. ACE, which sponsors th e GED tests that permit more than 
400,000 adults each year to earn a high srhool Hip1oTpa r is developi ng a new, competency-based .Perfor - 
mance-driven, assessment effort to award diplomas, the national external diploma program (EDP) . 
Expected to be available in 1992, £DP will permit adults to demonstrate skills acquired in work and life, 
including many of the SCANS foundation skills and competencies: communication; problem solving; team- 
work; entry-level job skills; awareness of social, public, and scientific issues; technological competence; and 
the ability to manipulate, synthesize, and use data in context. 

State and Local Initiatives. Along with these national efforts, many states and localities are 
developing their own standards and rgl^<^jg_statewye 
California is one of the leading states Tnthese efforts^ along with Connecficut^ 
York, and others. The Council of Chief State School Officers has made the "S chool-to-Work Transition " a 
top priority for the next three years and established a national consortium of states to develop new assess- 
ment systems. One group is working on work readiness. Efforts are also proceeding in local districts. The 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, for example, have adopted a framework of Career/Life Skill Competencies simi- 
lar to SCANS, and Los Angeles will warranty that all of its graduates are proficient in the SCANS know-how. 
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1 14 Walnut Street. 
P.O. Box 969. 
Haxrisburg. PA 17108-0969 
717-232-4121 




ITAL REGION 

Chamber of Commerce 





ACCRtOM 



October 27 f 1992 



Dear Charter HemLer: 

You arc invited to participate in an exciting new program that will help you recruit 
better qualified employees. Our Chamber is launching here in the K&rrisburg area this ne 
program called "WORKLINK™", offered by the Hational Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the Educational Testing Service. 

WCRKLINK™ is an electronic record/resume for high school students that will gc beyend 
existing transcripts to include business skills, work performance ratings, work 
experience, honors, awards, etc. Employers can directly access the regional database of 
WORKLINK™ records . 

The WORKLINK™ program was developed especially to help employers in hiring entry level 
employees. Your interest in WORKLINK™ can also make an immediate difference to young 
people in our community by increasing their incentives to work hard in school. 
WORKLINK™ gives the message to young people that what they do in school counts in the 
workplace. 

Help us deliver the message! Please join us in the WORKLINK™ program. Please fill out 
the attached card in the brochure and return it to. . . 



CAPITAL REGION CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PO BOX 969 
KARRI SBURG, PA 17108-0969 

■w, 




Barbara Y. Groce 
Vice President 

BYG/bab 

Enclosure: WORKLINK Brochure 
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How WORKLINK'" works for you. 

The more information you have about an 
applicant's real skills, the heller your hiring 
decisions, and the less your employee turnover 
will be. Each WORKLINK™ record saves you 
time and money on your recruitment efforts by 
providing: 

✓ A standard summary high-school transcript 
that is easy to read and interpret 

r %/ Teachers* copfidential ratings of a student's 
work-related behavior, including effective 
communications, punctuality, attendance. ar»d the 
completion of assigned work 

✓ Assessments of work skills covering such 
aptitudes as math, reading, and writing 

✓ Information on work experience — and work- 
related or ouUtfechool training — with refer- 
ences so that the information can be easily 
verified 

^ WORKLINK™ h as all this information on an 
electronic database which you can search for a 
list of names that match your job needs. 
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WORKLINK 

The school-to-work record 
system that means business 



The info r m a t i on you need to 
make sound hiring decisions 
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^ DevHopcd in cooperation with Chambro of Commerce 



What is WORKLINK" 1 ? 

WORKLINK™ saves you time and money on 
recruitment and helps you make sound hiring 
decisions. 

WORKLINK™ is a computer based student 
record system to assist employers in hiring entry- 
level employees. At the heart of the system is a 
database of individual records of students' high 
school performanc e. 

How do the student records differ from tran- 
scripts? They provide jobrelated information for 
employers in an " employer-friendly " format that 
can be accessed directly. 



PERSONAL WORKUNK™ RECORD ^rr^l 
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How WORKLINK™ improves your 
applicant pool. 

WORKLINK™ gives high school students an 
incentive to study and earn good grades by show- 
ing that employers care about their high school 
grades znd other activities. 

The WORKLINK™ record encourages students 
to develop good working habits by including 
assessments of work habits important to employ- 
ers. 

The WORKLINK™ record helps students 
organize and report their accomplishments in a 
structured format — making it easier for them, and 
for you, to engage in interviews. 

How does WORKLINK™ work? 

WORKLINK™ involves the high schools, the 
business community, and the students. High 
school staff recruit students and help them develop 
their WORKLINK™ records. Business organiza- 
tions recruit employers and explain how to use the 
records. Students use their WORKIJNK™ records 
to find a job. 

Student WORKLINK™ records are put in a 
regional database which employers can search for 
potential hires who meet the criteria they specify. 
Students can get printouts of their records to take 
to interviews. Employers can also use the system to 
verify the authenticity of WORKLINK™ records 
presented by job applicants. 

Employers can get information from the 
WORKLINK™ database c ither by modem, by 
t elephone , or by FAX. 

The l ocal business organization maintaining the 
WORKLINK™ database determines any foes 
charged for the service. 



Who is developing WORKLINK 11 

WORKLINK™ b being develop* 
Educational Testing Service in partr 
the A r aL*c^al Association of Seconds 
Principals. Other organizations coll 
WORKLINK™ include the National 
League, the National Alliance of Bu- 
the American Business Conference 
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NEWS RELEASE 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 



COMMOHHEALHS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Office of the Covenior 
Cowonvealth Neva Bureau 
Room 308, Capitol 
Harrisburg. PA 17120 

CONTACT: Gary Tuma 

(717) 783-9802 



GOVERNOR OFFERS SCHOOL DISTRICT SAVINGS THROUGH STATE PHONE NET 

HARRISBURG (April 20) — Gov. Robert P. Casey announced 
today that the Commonwealth will make available its private 
communications network (PANET) to all 501 school districts and 29 
educational intermediate units at costs considerably less than 
they are presently paying for long distance service. 

The communications system currently links all Commonwealth 
agencies and offices statewide through trunk lines leased from 
telephone companies . It also provides the backbone of the 
state's high-speed computer communications system which connects 
the state's research universities. 

"By linking up with PANET , school districts will be able to 
slash long distance phone costs at least 20 percent and increase 
their telecommunications capabilities, particularly in the new 
area of distance learning," Gov. Casey said. 

Because the Commonwealth is the largest telephone customer 
in the state, it leases telephone lines outright f or its 
inter-city communications at rates far below those paid by 
individual consumers and businesses. 

"We'll be able to offer long distance phone service to 
school districts at a substantial discount, meaning that local 
and state school tax dollars will stretch further," Gov. Casey 
said. 

The new, lower-cost phone service for school districts was 
developed by Richard M, Walsh, the governor's Special Assistant 
for Telecommunications and Technology. 
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-We think we can save the -typical school district: at least 
20 percent on their long distance telephone costs while opening 
up a whole new range of communications opportunities among school 
districts and between the universities and individual schools f 
intermediate units and schools, and schools in one part of the 
state with those in another part." 

Walsh said he -envisioned students in rural areas benefiting 
by learning from master teachers in urban areas for specialised 
language or mathematics courses, and students anywhere in the 
state using the phone network to tap into university libraries 
via computer modems. 

"While we may be talking about saving only pennies a minute 
on long-distance telephone costs, when you consider the thousand s 
of phones that can be linked up via computer modems , this results 
in significant savings for a school district over the course of a 
year,** Walsh said* 

The actual savings realized by a school district will, vary 
according to long distance usage and current charges. Walsh said 
an analysis of six Pennsylvania school districts shows that if 
the PANET system were available now f they would realize savings 
ranging from 29 to 45 percent of their total long distance 
charges for 1992. 
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Graeffe & Associates 




Distance Learning 

Distance learning refers to the use of telecommunications so that the most effective teachers and 
courses are available to all learners regardless of their location. Distance learning can bring the 
finest educational, training and informational resources to any location, no matter how remote or Jj , c / 
deprived it may be. nmtn 



The Distance Learning Task Force 

The Distance learning Task Force was formed to address the communication and information 
needs of the people of our State. The 45 Task Force members have been working diligently to 
identify the Commonwealth's distance learning needs and locate the resources that are capable of 
providing the necessary services. Working together, we have developed a Vision Statement, 
which has guided much of our work, and defined an immediate course of action for the 
Commonwealth. 

Vision Statement 

"A statewide electronic telecommunication interconnect of all levels of government, all K-12 
and higher educatio nal institutions, all libraries, all fealth care facilities and the emergency 
management network . The statewide telecommunication interconnect shall enable all of the 
above to interactively share resources in the form of video, audio, data, graphics, and facsimiles. 
The cost of this system will be minimized through the full utilization of both existing and 
developing telecommunication resources. The statewide interconnect should have the 
appropriate enhancements for interactive communications with any number of users in varied 
locations throughout Pennsylvania. Funding for this system would be accomplished vi a public 
andjmvate sector involvement" \? \ * 

The Task Force believes that the Governor is in a position to begin to facilitate the 
implementation of this vision, encourage the intersectoral sharing of resources, and allow the 
marketplace to determine the most efficient means of delivering education and. information 
resources to the Commonwealth's students. 

PANET 

PANET is the Commonwealth's dedicated telephone network. The PANET system crisscrosses 
Pennsylvania and provides an inexpensive and efficient network for voice and data 
communications. State offices and agencies have seen their telecommunications expenditures 
reduced by almost $20,000,000 per year as a result of access to PANET. This represents a 
reduction of approximately 60%. As a matter of administrative policy, however, access to the 
network is limited to state offices and agencies. 
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LEHIGH VALLEY 2 000: \~ 
A BUSINESS-EDUCATION PARTNERS. 



September 25, 1932 ' • 




PA CLIN 

THE PENNSYLVANIA COMMUNITY LEARNING AND INFORMATION NETWORK: 
A HIGHWAY TO PENNSYLVANIA'S FUTURE 

Lehigh Valley 2000 (A Business-Education Partnership), Bell of Pennsylvania an d 
the Bell Atlantic Corporatio n cordially invite you to a demonstration of how technology and 
telecommunications can dramatically enrich Pennsylvania. On October 22, 1 992 we will 
describe pians to establish a statewide learning and information network that will serve the 
educational, business, government, and professional sectors. On that day, we will link video 
rooms In Bethlehem, Harrisburg, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh to demonstrate the 
effectiveness and cost efficiency of distance learning. 

During the presentations on October 22, you will hear and see how available and 
relatively inexpensive technology can bring the finest teaching and training programs to any 
part of the state, with people at distant sites able to see and hear each other. You will learn 
how through State Senator James Rhoades' leadership State Public School Building 
Authority funds have been made available as low-cost loans to school districts that want to 
join the network. 

You will also learn why Community is stressed in PA CLIN. Most sites will be at 
public high schools. Outside of regular school hours, the distance learning rooms will be 
available for computer-assisted instruction and interactive video conferencing to businesses, 
government agencies and other groups for their training and informational programs. The 
revenues generated by these after-hour activities could underwrite the initial capital and 
ongoing operational costs of the network. 

PA CLIN will be an affiliate of The National Community Learning and information 
Network or CLIN. Inc.. a newly created not-for-profit corporation f ormed by leaders 
representing education, the United States Chamber of Commerce, the Defense Advance d 
Research Projects Agency, industry and academia. 

October 22 is your opportunity to see the future. Since requests for reservations are 
already high, please return the enclosed form promptly. 



Sincerely, 




John T. Kauffman 
Chairman, Lehigh Valley 2000: 
A Business-Education Partnership 



Enclosure Two North Ninth Street, Allentown, Pennsylvania 18101 - (215) 774-3372 
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PA - CLIN 



THE PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMUNITY LEARNING AND INFORMATION NETWORK 



WHAT WILL IT DO? 

The prototype PA CLIN will strengthen education, training, and information programs in 
approximately twenty Pennsylvania communities. It will be the first of the elements that will 
eventually form a statewide PA CLIN. 

In education, the Network will 

♦ Provide demonstrably effective in-service programs for teachers. The initial emphasis will 
be on strengthening mathematics and science education in the early and middle grades. 

♦ Extend scarce or special resources so that a number of schools can share one course and 
teacher may be shared simultaneously by many schools. This will address the equity issue 
by making honors and advanced placement courses available to districts that cannot offer 
them now. For example : every high school in the Network-will have access to courses in 
calculus, intermediate physics, organic chemistry, language and other courses taught by 
master teachers. 

♦ Allow administrators and school boards from different districts to meet by interactive 
videoconference. ' 

♦ Where cable or wireless technologies permit, link school programs directly to home 
television sets. 

In business and industry, the Network will 

♦ Provide high quality, low-cost employee and staff training programs. These may be 
offered by individual companies for their own employees and by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Management Associations, and other national 
organizations. 

♦ Provide access to potential customers through special interactive videoconference 
demonstrations. 

In the professions. The Network will 

♦ Provide interactive videoconferencing for professional development and updating 
programs. 
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♦ Provide interactive videoconferencing for time saving regional meetings. 
In local, state, and national government , the Network will 

♦ Provide high-quality, low-cost, time-saving training programs, including programs for 
military personnel. 

♦ Provide training and updating programs for emergency management personnel. 
WHAT TECHNOLOGY WELL IT USE ? 

Each PA CLIN site will have a 25-station fully interactive ( video, audio, and graphics ) room 
that can be linked during a program to other rooms in the Network. Transmission will be by 
compressed video, a cost-effective method that uses T-l telephone lines. 

Eventually each site will also have a 25-station computer room with PC's on-line to a wide 
variety of self-instructional and other software programs, and to data bases in the public domain. 

PA CLIN will have the capacity to uplink its programs to locations outside the Network and to 
downlink satellite programs originating elsewhere. 



HOW WILL IT BE ORGANIZED ? 

PA CLIN will be the first regional affiliate of CLIN, Inc., the non-profit national network 
corporation created by leaders representing the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Department of 
Defense, Industry, Education and Academia. 

PA CLIN will be a non-profit entity incorporated in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Its 
board of directors will represent educational, business, professional, government, and civic 
interests. 

PA CLIN will be responsible for maintaining and scheduling the network. It will coordinate and 
develop programming for K-12 institutions. It will coordinate and market programming for 
presentation outside of normal school hours. 

HOW WILL IT BE FINANCED ? 

Low-cost loans from the State Public School Building Authority or favorable lease arrangements 
from Bell Atlantic can underwrite school districts' initial capital expenditures. 
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PA CLIN 



THE PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMUNITY LEARNING AND INFORMATION NETWORK, INC. 

WHAT IS PA CLIN? 

PA CLIN is a not-for-profit Pennsylvania corporation created to apply 
telecommunications technology 

• to strengthen and expand K-12 education throughout the Commonwealth; 

• to make highly-effective, low-cost training programs available to the 
business, industry, government, and professional sectors; and 

• to place Pennsylvania in the vanguard of distance learning development. 

PA CLIN reflects the design a group of Lehigh Valley educators submitted ^ 
to the United States Chamber of Commerce to begin a national community 
learning and information network. The details of PA CLIN have been 
discussed with State Senators Rhoades and Reibman, with Pennsylvania 
government officials, with Lt. Gen. (Ret.) Clarence McKnight and Samuel 
Wyman at GUN, Inc., with Jeffrey Josephs at the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and with educators throughout the State. 



PA CLIN's founding incorporators are 

Edward Donlev . retired chairman of Air Products and Chemicals, Inc. A 
vigorous proponent of strengthening American education at all levels, Mr. 
Donley is chairman of the board of the AMERICA 2000 COALITION, co-chair 
with Governor Robert Casey of Pennsylvania 2000, and director of Lehigh 
Valley 2000: A business-Education Partnership. 

In addition to PA CLIN, Mr. Donley's board memberships include American 
Standard, Inc., (Chairman) , Pennsylvania Power & Light Company, Mellon 
Bank, and the National Endowment for Democracy , He served as chairman of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce in 1986/87. 
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JphfrTt Kay Amaru Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company. He is chairman of the Edison Electric Institute CEO 
Steering Committee on Education and chairman of Lehigh Valley 2000: A 
Business-Education Partnership. 

In addition to PA CLIN, Mr. Kauffman's board memberships include the U.S. 
Council for Energy Awareness, the American Nuclear Energy Council, the US. 
Chamber's Center for Workforce Preparation and Quality Education, and the 
AMERICA 2000 COALITION. 

J. Jackson Eaton. ITI. A Partner in the law firm of Gross, McGinley, LaBarre 
& Eaton (Allentown, Pa.). Mr. Eaton's firm is active in media law and 
represents newspapers, television stations, magazine publishers, and television 
production and syndication companies. 

Mr. Eaton is general counsel for a multi-state not-for-profit health care 
corporation. He also served as an attorney in the office of general counsel for 
the Secretary of Defense. 

PA CLJN's corporate officers and other principals are: 

Howard Graefte. President. Mr. Graeffe is a principal in Graeffe & 
Associates. The company, formed in 1985, is an investment and consulting firm 
specializing in financial planning, investment analysis, and the development and 
implementation of financial strategies for commercial clients. Graeffe & 
Associates is a principal in various investments. 

Mr. Graeffe serves on Pennsylvania State Senator James Rhoades' Distance 
Learning Task Force as a committee chair, on the Lehigh Valley 2000 Business 
Education Partnership, and on the Southern Lehigh School Board. He has 
lectured at the University of Pennsylvania's Wharton School Evening Division, 
at Temple University's School of Continuing Education, and at the Main Line 
Evening School. 

Henrv Acres. Vice President and Secretary. Mr. Acres wrote the original 
proposal for the United State Chamber of Commerce CLIN Program. Shortly 
after that, he was program chairman and general chairman of the seven-state 
coalition that developed the 1992 1-2000 Star Schools proposal. 

Mr. Acres was president of the Great Lakes Colleges Association, a consortium 
of 12 independent liberal arts colleges Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. At GLCA 
Acres developed and coordinated domestic programs in New York City, 
Philadelphia, Oak Ridge, and Washington, D.C. He was responsible for 
overseas programs in Beirut, Bogota, Madurai (South India), and Tokyo. 
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Mr. Acres was also chancellor of Educational Ventures, Inc., a corporation 
created to help Cedar Crest and Muhlenberg Colleges share resources creatively. 
He is senior consultant at Cedar Crest College. 

Terrv Chrfoman . Treasurer. A "certified public accountant, Mr. Christman is 
the principal in the accounting firm of Christman and Company. Previously, he 
was a partner at Miller, Miller, and Christman. 

Mr. Christman has served clients in the manufacturing, construction, 
professional practice, and not-for-profit sectors. He is a specialist in financial 
reporting. 

Mr. Christman is an active volunteer in various community organizations. 

Susan Mullins . Senior Planner. Ms. Mullins is Director of Bergen County ITV, 
a fiber optics network of eighteen public high schools and colleges. Her roles 
include research and development, planning and financing, market development, 
technical assistance, operations and maintenance, and administrative oversight. 

Ms. Mullins has lectured extensively and given workshops and teacher training 
seminars on distance learning. She was Chief Writer/Editor on the 1992 Star 
Schools 1-2000 Project. 

Dr. Harold Basseches . Senior Planner. Dr. Basseches had a long, distinguished 
career at AT&T's Bell Laboratories, where he contributed to many developments 
in microelectronics. He has been active for more than thirty yean on Bell's 
education programs concerned with technical obsolescence of scientists and 
engineers. He has served on the Education Subcommittee of the Semiconductor 
Research Corporation. From 1982-87, he was Chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Bell Laboratories Education Committee. He also serves on Pennsylvania State 
Senator James Rhoades' Distance Learning Task Force. 

Dr. Basseches was Project Manager for an interactive Lehigh University-Bell 
Laboratories' network and worked closely with Lehigh Valley educators in 
preparing their LVTVEN submission to the 1990 Star Schools Program. He was 
a principal contributor to 1-2000. 
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AMERICA 2000 COALITION MEMBERS 



Akron Oxygen & Supply Co., Inc. 
Air Products and Chemicals, Inc. 
Allstate Insurance Company 
The Aluminum Association, Inc. 
American Association for Adult and 

Continuing Education 
American College Testing 
American Gas Association 
American Red Cross 
American Standard Inc. 
American Trucking Associations 
Association for Women's Health, 

Obstetrical, and Neonatal Nurses 
BLS, Inc. 

Binney & Smith, inc. makers of Crayola 

brand products 
Bravo Network 

Business & Education Foundation 
i The Business Roundtable 
Can Manufacturers Institute 
Carnegie Mellon University 
Child Welfare League of America 
Citizen's Scholarship Foundation of 

America, Inc. 
Cities In Schools, Inc. 
Edison Electric Institute 
The Educational Publishing Group, Inc. 
Entergy Corporation 
Family Service America, Inc. 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
Hewlett-Packard Company 
IBM Corporation, Southern Region 
Independent Bankers Association of 
America 

Jobs for America's Graduates, Inc. 



\j KidsPeace Corporation 
Kroger Company 
Laubach Literacy Action 
Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc. 
3M 

Motorola 

National Alliance of Business 
National Association of Partners in 

Education, Inc. 
National Association of Temporary 

Services 

National Center for Family Literacy 
NN National Community Education 
Association 
National Council of La Raza 
National Electrical Manufacturers 

Association 
National Energy Foundation 
National Executive Service Corps 
National Institute of Former Governors 
National Science Resources Center 
National Urban League 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 
\j Points of Light Foundation 
Rohm and Haas Company 
SER - Jobs for Progress, Inc. 

— The Salvation Army 
Siemens Corporation 
The J.M. Smucker Company 
United States Space Foundation 
University Support Services 

^ Vanderbilt University 
Very Special Arts 

x/ Wal-Mart Stores, Inc. 
YWCA of the U.S.A. 



Funding for the AMERICA 2000 Coalition has been provided by the Richard King Mellon Foundation, Merrill 
Lynch and Company, Inc., and Siemens Corporation. 
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COALITION 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS 



OFFICERS 

Edward Donley, Chairman 

Former Chairman, Air Products and Chemicals, Inc. 

Hans W. Decker, Vice Chairman 
Vice Chairman, Siemens Corporation 

Thomas L. Howard, Secretary/Treasurer 

Baker, Worthington, Crossley, Stansberry & Woolf 

Leslye A. Arsht 

President, AMERICA 2000 Coalition, Inc. 

MEMBERS 

Catherine Garner 

President, The Association for Women's Health, Obstetrical, and Neonatal Nurses 
JohnT. Kauffman 

Former Chairman and CEO, Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 
Frank Lomax, III 

Executive Vice President and Chief Operating Officer, National Urban League 

William E. Milliken 

President, Cities In Schools, Inc. 

Richard F. Schubert 

President and CEO, Points of Light Foundation 



AMERICA 2000 COALITION, INC. 
1825 K STREET NW, SUITE 1010, WASHINGTON. DC 20006 • TEL (202) 835-2000 . FAX: (202) 659-4494 
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QUESTION: 



How Will Personal Development Of Individual Children 
Be Changed By Computer? 

ANSWER: 

FACT: Project IDEALS, 1970 Florida 

"Eventually It Can Be Expected All Guidance Functions Will Be 
Coordinated Into One Unified Computer System Which In Turn, 
Would Eventually And Ideally Be Integrated Into A Total 
Educational School System." 

FACT: Computer Based Counseling Systems Will Probably Be 
The Most Controversial Computer Application Within The 
Counseling Profession. 

FACT: W. Cooley (Now At The University Of Pittsburgh) And 
Hummel Describes CIGS (Coordinated Information And Guidance 
System) As A Learning Environment In Which The Student 
Engages In Assisted Self-Exploration, The Clarification Of 
**Values, And Obtaining Relevant Information. 

FACT: How To Change A "Belief System" By Computer? 
"This System More Than Any Other Serves To Point Not Only 
That Belief Systems Will Probably Be Able To Be Changed Via 
Computer Programs But Also That Computer Programs Of A 
Potent Nature Can Be Utilized In Ways Which Are Either 
Constructive Or Destructive To Humanity." 
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FLORIDA EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 



PROJECT IDEALS 




PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

PART HI 
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PREFACE 

In school systems which are characterized by rapid growth 
there is little time to examine research and promising practices 
as new schools are built and their programs developed. Recog- 
nizing that this was a unique problem of the larger school sys- 
tems in Florida , the Florida Educational Research and Deve lop- 
ment C ouncil brought togeth er the representatives of sc hool 
syste ms enrolling 50,000 pupils or more to see what could be 
done to provide a sou nder basis for planning and developm ent 
of school programs. Growing out of this discussion cam el^ro j- 
ect IDEALS. This project was made possible through a Tit le 
III gr ant from the U.S. Department of Health. Educaj^ onjnid 
Welfare to Pinellas County which serves as county of recor d. 
This co unty in turn contracted the Project to the Florida Edu-< 
cationaLR esearch andDevelopment Council . Special recogn it ion 
should be given to J5u gt_J[homas Southardia nd Mr. N. O. Clar k. 
Direc tor of Special Projects of Pinellas Count y; and to Mr. Leo 
Ho well, State Title HI ESEA Coordinator. Without the cooper- 
ation and assistance of these gentlemen this project would not 
have been possible. 

Growi ng o u t of the work of the eleven consultants, four 
staff members and twenty graduate assista nts wer^_gleven 
workinFjaper sjjealing with various aspects of education . These 
were termed working papers because they are used by the par- 
ticipating counties to develop what might be called an ideal pro- 
gram. They are now being published by Florida Educational 
Research and Development Council as research papers. Many 
thousand pieces ^of researc h_were e xamin ed and sc reened so 
that those that appeared to be _most pertinenr~m tght be 
included in these publications. Moreover, hundreds of promis- 
ing practices were reviewed and those that seemed to be ap- 
plicable to the topic are described. The Florida Educational Re- 
search and Development Council believes that these papers are 
valuable to all school people who have an interest in building 
upon research and promising practices. All references to 
studies and promising practices in the text are keyed to the 
bibliography making it possible for those interested to secure 
more detailed information when needed. TheJinding&Jn^these 
papers should form a basis for planning and future develop- 
me nt of edu cation! 

J. B. White 

January, 1970 Executive Secretary 



FOREWORD 



Project IDEALS i« ^ ^oppr ative effort by eight Florida 
counties, having as its ultimate goal the de sign, construct ion, 
and evalu ation of facilities to house ''ideal" programs— p ro- 
grams designed to capitalize on and incor porate the maximu m 
amount of existing pertinent kn owledge. The term "IDEALS " 
is an acro nym referring to the identification, dissemination, eval- 
uation, and adapt ation of laboratory s tudies. 

This paper is one of eleven developed as the first phase 
of the project; identifying the research findings, exemplary 
practices, innovative ideas, and theoretical developments in each 
area. Each paper has been prepared by an established special- 
ist in the content area. Considered as a whole, these eleven 
papers provide a summary of answers and alternatives for the 
most crucial questions involved in designing programs and 
weighing building design against instructional needs. 

Using a somewhat unique arrangement for "slicing" the task 
into units has contributed to the effectiveness of this explora- 
2? tion by the writers through fresh perspective in analyzing data 

^ and in relating data to needs. It is anticipated that the same 

00 effect will be obtained for each county's task force teams as they 

apply these findings to the larger responsibility of program de- 
sign. 

The areas explored are listed below, with brief descriptions: 

(A) Personal development (development of student as a 
person). 

Gerald Webster, in three parts: 

Part I. Health, Health Education, Physical Fitness, 
Extracurricular Programs, School Facilities 

Part II. Creativity, Gifted, Special Education, The 
Drop-out, Equality of Educational Opportunity 

Part III. Discipline, Student-Parent Relationships, 
Peer Relationships, Teacher Effectiveness, Guid- 
ance and Counseling 

(B) Skills for communication (reading, listening, problem 
solving, etc.). Maurice Ahrens et aL, in four parts: 

Part I. Listening — Oral Language, Ruthellen Crews; 

Non-verbal Communication, Maurice R. Ahrens 
Part II. Approaches to Teaching Reading, Emaline 

Henriksen 
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GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 



Introduction 

Although education has espoused the total development of the 
student it has simultaneously concentrated on cognitive develop- 
ment almost exclusively. Physical education, health care, indi- 
vidual differences, and the emotional and social development of 
the student have generally been minimal and incidental in the 
school and curriculum. The presence of guidance and counseling 
has generally been token acknowledgment of total development or 
an ex post facto crisis attempt to maintain scho6l equilibrium 
and stability. 

Because of the achievement orientation in our society guid- 
ance and counseling has had a difficult time getting established 
in the schools and in many cases just as difficult a time in main- 
taining itself. The culmination of many events including an un- 
heralded post World War II increase in prosperity, greater im- 
plementation of freedom of thought, and scientific advances re- 
sulted in considerable unrest with education in the 1960's. With 
increasing unrest and social problems laymen and educators are 
increasingly turning to guidance and counseling for answers. 
Panaceas are increasingly desired but increasingly non-existent 
because of spiraling student inquiry and confrontation of estab- 
lishment practice. 

In spite of this phenomenon guidance and counseling, along 
with other helping professions, has attempted to both espouse its 
worth and prepare and develop skills and technology for prob- 
lems which were forthcoming. During the last decade guidance 
and counseling has done much to expand its technology and so- 
phistication within its profession and domain. It has, however, 
been somewhat shortsighted in not assuming a more active and 
interventionist role with reference to the normal student in the 
mainstream of American education. 

Computer Assisted Guidance and Counseling 

Introduction. Whole-hearted endorsement and development 
of computer technology by guidance personnel could result in 
the most significant and therapeutic contribution the counseling 
profession can make to the personal development of all students. 
As Bohn and Super (1969) state: 

On the technological horizon the computer looms large in its 
potential for changing the organization and functioning of 
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has attempted to discuss computer systems being developed in 
terms of their major areas of application. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that many researchers are constantly exploring 
and attempting to integrate several computer systems. More 
information concerning programs discussed below can be found 
in the publications of Cooley and Hummel (1969) , Scates (1969) , 
and Vriend (1969). 

The review of the literature revealed a trend in computer 
program development toward systems of student-computer in- 
teraction. At present most of these programs are in the area of 
educational and career exploration. Some of these programs will 
be operational in the near future. Experimental programs are 
also being developed for test interpretation and student-com- 
puter personal counseling. As these systems are refined and as 
computer technology advances it can be expected these isolated 
programs will be integrated into larger systems approximating 
a unified comprehensive system encompassing all aspects of the 
child's life-style and life space. 

Educational and Vocational Exploration Systems. The Edu- 
cation and Career Exploration System (ECES) is being devel- 
oped by International Business Machines Corporation in coopera- 
tion with Minor, Super, and Myers (Minor, et al, 1969; Bohn and 
Super, 1969). This project is directed at serving students be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 19. It consists of three distinct phases 
entitled Vocational Orientation, Educational Orientation, and 
Post-High School Educational Search which have been explained 
by Minor, et al (1969) as follows: 

Phase I provides the student with an occupational informa- 
tion bank that he uses for vocational browsing, exploring and 
clarification. Phase II provides the student with educa- 
tional information that he uses for exploring training pro- 
grams and educational areas of study and learning how they 
relate to educational goals. Phase III provides the student 
with a technical, vocational, junior college and senior college 
information bank that he uses for isolating the names of 
post-high school institutions that best satisfy his educational 
and vocational goals and his personal preferences. 

This program is currently being field tested and should be avail- 
able soon. 

The Information System for Vocational Decisions (ISVD) is 
being developed in the Newton, Massachusetts public schools 
by Tiedeman and his colleagues (Tiedeman, 1969). This system 
is predicated upon Tiedeman's decisionmaking theory. Utilizing 
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counseling services. With its capacities for rapid and accu- 
rate computation, its infallible memory, its speedy retrieval 
and effective display, its freedom from human foibles of bias 
and mood, and its complete obedience, the computer has pos- 
sibilities which are only beginning to be put to use. 

The increasingly complex nature of both computer technol- 
ogy and social structures and problems have given rise to sys- 
tems approaches which stress: (a) translating aims and goals 
into objectives which are explicit and operational; (b) designing 
procedures capable of accomplishing these objectives, identify- 
ing relevant variables the procedures are intended to change, 
and construction of an a priori model which delineates relation- 
ships between the variables; and (c) model implementation and 
evaluation of the results in terms of the stated objectives. As 
Cooley and Hummel (1969) state: 

The evaluation activities are ordinarily intended not only to 
yield judgments of the worth of what has been done but also 
to provide "feedback," i.e., information useful for revising 
the original objectives and procedures. Thus a system in 
operation often has a cybernetic character ; the model keeps 
changing as a result of information obtained in its implemen- 
tation. 

To date, the major applications of computers in guidance have 
been in the areas of scheduling and vocational and educational 
planning. Eventuall y Jt^an be expected all guidance functions 
will be coor dinated intq tf^q ytiAj^iirm^y^^ gyy: fflTffl^^^ 




As computer technology becomes more refined it can be ex- 
pected computers will be increasingly utilized by schools regard- 
less of wbgth gr the school district purchases its own compu ter, 
jflin g, in a coopera ti ve or regional program, or conlr ftrtJ^wjt h 
co mmercial computer agencie s. Based upon research of guid- 
ance services in the San Francisco, California schools, VanDalsen 
(1969) suggests a minimumly effective guidance computer pro- 
gram for 12,000 students would cost $50,000 a year and require 
a technically trained staff. In light of the increasingly wide 
range of feasible applications such as vocational and educational 
placement, test interpretation, and computer counseling, how- 
ever, this investment seems warranted. 

Because of the newness of this field and the lack of unified 
and coordinated national efforts to develop programs, the writer 



occupational, educational, military, personal and family living, 
and student characteristics, the system interacts directly with 
the student in a natural language conversation. This system in- 
cludes three phases which Tiedeman has described as : 

(1) accurate, complete and relevant data for use in decision- 
making, (2) training in decision-making, and (3) supervised 
practice in decisionmaking. 

Evaluation of this project is not yet available. Cooley and Hum- 
mel have suggested, however, that the high cost of a natural 
conversation program is currently prohibitive for widespread 
use in the public schools in the near future. 

The Computer Assisted Career Exploration (CACE) System 
has been developed by Impelliteri (1969) at Pennsylvania State 
University and has been field tested in the Altoona, Pennsylvania 
school district. This program involves three stages described 
by Impelliteri as: 

... to provide an easily up-dated, individualized, occupational 
information retrieval information system; to develop through 
an essentially heuristic approach a process whereby youth 
£ could develop their own individualized frameworks of the oc- 

^ cupational structure ; and to provide experiences for youth to 

o acquire operational strategies in relating their abilities and 

interests to occupational opportunities. 

Current evaluation of this system indicates: (a) only sixteen of 
the forty programmed occupational descriptions were used by 
most students; (b) 65 percent of the boys utilized volunteer 
computer opportunities; (c) typeouts were the most inter- 
esting and helpful to students with slides least so; (d) discrep- 
ancy statements were useful in stimulating self -evaluation ; (e) 
no consistent strategy of exploration seemed to be developed by 
these students while working with the program; and (f) more 
occupations were considered after the program but occupational 
goais and choice of course studies did not seem to be affected by 
the experience. Impelliteri stresses the superiority of this sys- 
tem over others currently being developed is that it interacts 
with the student at a more elementary and concrete level and is 
programmed to account for concrete student perceptions of voca- 
tions, regardless of their accuracy. 

Cooley and Hummel (1969) describe the System of Interac- 
tive Guidance and Information (SIGI) developed by Katz. This 
system also has three components : a value system, an inf orma- 
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tion system, and a prediction system. The student interacts 
with the computer and obtains a ranking of career options. These 
options can be revised over time, if and as, the three types of data 
change. 

Another program is currently being developed by the Ameri- 
can Institutes for Research in the behavioral sciences (AIR) and 
Flanagan (1969) . AIR is an independent part of Project PLAN. 
This system involves individual assessment, the provision of 
educational and vocational information, and coordinated individ- 
ual and group counseling. Materials stored in the computer in- 
clude student scores on the Project TALENT sample and later 
success and satisfaction ratings in various occupations. This 
system makes recommendations of specific guidance learning 
units predicated upon student vocational interest and high cor- 
relations between TALENT scores and success criteria which 
indicate high probabilities of future success. This program, 
along with others (Tondow, 1969), is currently being field tested 
in Palo Alto, California and results should be available soon. 

Project PLAN (Dunn, 1969) is an ungraded, computer-sup- 
ported, individualized program of education. Project PLAN, in 
turn, is a program based on Project TALENT. This series of 
programs is probably the most exhaustive attempt at a unified 
system. Cooley and Hummel (1969) have listed its shortcom- 
ings but also indicate a program which remediated its failures 
would^ total systems approach 

Harris (1969)discusses a vocational guidance system which 
has been implemented in the Willowbrook High School in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. This system differs from most others in that it is 
built upon the occupational classification system of Roe. Infor- 
mation stored in the program includes class rank, and scores on 
aptitude, achievement and interest tests. If students choose t o 
uti lize the computer they are asked to rate themselves^irrter ms 
of learning ability, class rank, interest areas, and post-Tng h 
s chool educational pTans.~ The~^~rn^ter"th'eh^dmpares thel stu- 
^^ ^L^ e ~ ralin ^L '^^^^^ ectlve in formation stored concerni ng 
t he student and informs him of discrepancies. The compu ter 

the n enCOuraj^eS^ hl^^ fa e ^lore'thpgA rKq/»ro pahHfi« Ty ith 

soon. One potentially serious reservation, which will be discussed 
in more depth at the conclusion of this subsection, is the stu- 
dent's readin ess to "dea r with sudden^and unexpected discrep- / 
ancy of reality and/or" fiimself^oFboth. ^ 
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The recently increased educational attention to vocational 
and technical education in both the high school and junior col- 
lege make the University of Oregon GUIDPAK System (Lough- 
ary, 1969) interesting. This is an entry-job vocational guidance 
system being developed for students who are non-college prepar- 
atory and who have not had specific vocational work during high 
school. Although the program is not computer-based, per se, 
computer programs are optional for storing and retrieving the 
occupational information which it generates. The two major 
services provided by this system include information about entry 
level job opportunities and procedures and tools for use in eval- 
uating these jobs. This program is currently being field tested 
and results and materials should be available soon. 

Youst (1969) described the Rochester, New York Career 
Guidance Project. This program uses computer programs called 
"OCCUsearch" and "DOTscan" to assist students in exploring 
any of over 600 jobs on microfilm. 

Three innovations in career exploration which are not com- 
puter-based but which offer promise because of their potentially 
*0 wide application and minimum counselor presence are the Life 

<§ Career Game (Varenhorst, 1968), "Career Kits" (Krumboltz, 

;f 1967), and Vocational-Educational Encounter Tapes (audio) by 

Berzon (1969). The first mentioned "game" assists students in 
learning and exploring reality while the kits of Krumboltz have 
been found to be successful with vocational problem solving for 
lower socioeconomic students. The tapes of Berzon, distributed 
by the Human jtevelopment In stitute, are a sequential series of 
tenTap^Irictedsessions resulting in greater vocational and 
educational awareness and sensitivity. 

Earlier it was mentioned that one serious concern of student- 
computer interaction programs is the student's readiness and 
ability to cope with what may often be severe student distortions 
of one or all of the following factors: reality, vocational aspira- 
tions, intelligence, abilities, interests, achievement, socioeco- 
nomic level, etc. As has been stated in other places in this re- 
port, our lifestyle and behavior are often as much or more a 
function of fantasy, attitudes, beliefs and values than of accu- 
rate sel£-assessment and relevant information. Although we es- 
pouse and value objectivity and the- computer epitomizes objec- 
tivity, it is also t rue that knowledge ofthe computer's objectivit y 
and computer feedback j which indicate s^ongderable discrepancy 
between evaluation of "the f acts"~and our subjective evaluation 
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could fairly easily pa nic, immo bilize, or even ov erwhelm the stu- 
deiX. It is precisely because of this that most counselors engage 
in the pacing process. Although some computer based sytems 
are attempting to incorporate this process in computer programs, 
it is the writer's opinion this variable has been largely over- 
looked by many student-computer interaction programs. To the 
extent this variable has not been incorporated, provisions should 
be made to have counselors available prior to, during, and after 
student utilization of the computer. In this respect it is recom- 
mended group discussionjErroy^i^ 
a concomitant of stud ent-computeri nteraction systems. 

Computer-Based test Construction and Interpretation. Dur- 
ing the last decade a considerable number of schools began uti- 
lizing computers to score tests, provide frequency distributions, 
and statistical summaries such as means, standard deviations, 
and quartiles. One of the more outstanding programs of this 
nature has been established by the New England Educational 
Data Systems (Socarides, undated). This system utilizes: (a) 
a RCA Spectra 70/45 computer; (b) an automated conversion 
routine called ACORN; and (c) DIGITEK Answer sheets. With 
this set up it is possible to process a three page test for 500 stu- 
dents in less than two hours. The ACORN system has incorpo- 
rated thirteen standardized tests (six achievement and seven 
aptitude). Some of the advantages of this program are: (a) 
comparison of student performance to peers, national norms, or 
any other group pattern desired; (b) an indices is provided for 
curriculum and instructional goals, and (c) school comparisons. 
Helm (1967) also describes a program using PROTRAN which 
interprets ability, interest, and personality scores. 

Another value of computers is test construction. The Port- 
land, Oregon (1967) schools recently initiated a computer-based 
test development center. The goal of this program is to design 
well-validated achievement tests for specific purposes and spe- 
cific learner groups. Although this program is aimed for teacher 
and subject matter tests, guidance counselors should be familiar 
and knowledgeable with these programs since student achieve- 
ment is often incongruent with student aptitude and intelligence. 

Al though ^here has ten and is considerable resist ance to 
personality and ps ycholQgic j alJgsiiiig^^ 

p ectecL tfte scnool will increasingly, en ^rape in this^activitv foy: 
foerap6Uflc "'fipS<m projects involving com- 

puter-based psychological test interpretations were uncovered in 
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the review of the literature. Finney (1967) is in the process of 
developing a FORTRAN IV computer interpretation of the 
MMPI and CPI tests. Veldman (1967) developed a computer- 
based One-Word Sentence Completion Test If the subject's re- 
sponses are not those most frequently given or clear the com- 
puter interacts with the subject in an exploration and clarifi- 
cation through synonyms. i 
Computer-Bused Counseling Systems. Computerized coun- 
seling will probably be the most controversial computer applica - 
tion within the cou nseling pro fession. Although there are many 
grounds drrwKTch it can and will be questioned, three of the 
most pertinent issues are: (a) the computer's ability to facili- 
tate the human use of human beings rather than creating in- 
creased alienation and estrangement in an already technological 
society; (b) increased refinement of computer technology to the 
point that the computer can instantaneously account for the stu- 
dent's psychological readiness and respond accordingly and ther- 
apeutically; and (c) reduction in counselor threat which mani- 
fests itself in resistance because of the fear of being replaced 
by the computer. Only as these barriers are overcome will de- 
velopments in computerized counseling emerge as rapidly as they 
are capable of being developed. 

jOne of the more ambitious attempts to develop a computer- 
counseling 'system is bein^ conducted by the System Develop- 
ment Corporation ihl*ooperation with Cogswell el al. (1967) and 
discussed by Cooley .and , Uiiinm^l J[196?X, ^AUlwuglf this sys- ^ 
tei ^AUTOCOUN) was origi nally oriente<Tto vocational coun- 4 
seling it has given increased attent iori^to' pe rson al" counse ling. 
Preliminary results indicate this systejrn produced seventy^five 
percent (75%) of the same statements that counselors produced. 
Indications are this accuracy can and is being increased quite 
easily. Overall, students showed no marked preferences for 
either the computer or the counselor. There were, however, 
marked individual differences with some students clearly pre- 
ferring the computer while others preferred the counselor. 
Students favoring the computer indicated it had more specific 
and factual information. This group also communicated with the 
computer about a significantly greater number of course-related 
problems. Half of the students, however, did not think the com- 
puter gave enough consideration to personal interests and per- 
sonalities. An appropriate conclusion might be that made by 
Cooley and Hummel who state : 



Some students may find the need for human contact in- 
creased by using a machine; for other students the need for 
contact may be reduced. 

As Tondo (1969) states: 

Students find the impersonality a relief ^ and trust that the 
computer has no biases . They are pleaseS at having control 
over the flow of information and like4>'eing able to request 
an appointment with the counselor by so simple a method. 

This program and others are being experimented with in the 
Palo Alto, California schools. 

Cooley and Hummel (1969) describe a project being con- 
ducted by Hummel termed the Coordinated Information and 
Guidance System (CIGS). This program is directed at provid- 
ing a learning environment in which each student engages in 
and is assisted in self-exploration, the clarification of values, 
and obtaining relevant information. This is done in groups of 
no more than fifteen students meeting no more often than one 
period per day. A number of group techniques and exercises are 
employed which create a permissive and loosely structured in- 
teraction among students and leader. Aspects of this program 
which prove the most successful will be computerized in the fu- 
ture. ^ 
S CasseL (1969) describes jijgi^ counseling pro- 

gram directed at assisting culturally disadvantaged students 
gairf greater social insight and thereby better cultural adjust- 
ment. This program consists ,of twenty problem situations in 
each of the following eigjit areas: (a) Jiome and family ; (b) 
conscience and inner-developmen t: (c) community and peers; 
(d) law enforcement and rule ;' (eT'sfchool and education; (f) 
ps ychosexual and romance; (g) economic sufficiency; and (h) 
leadership an3 self-actualization. Each problem has five mul- 
tiple choice responses. If the student selects the ideal response 
he progresses in the series, if the selected response is antl - 
social. )]Dff^r thojfii^ATif jg_askP.rl to RPiPnt smnthPr rfrsno^e. 
This program isnSemfTdeveloped at the University of Wisconsin 
in* Milwaukee. 

- A final system which is in its infancy but which would have 
extremely significant implications, if and when refined, is de- 
scribed by Colby (1967). He and His associates are attempting 
to develop a computerized program which simulates and facili- 
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tates changes in personalJjeHef^Mems. At present this system 
is experimenting^dtirattempting to change belief systems by: 

. . . trying to simulate these processes by an on-line dia- 
logue with the program which first attempts to lessen the 
credence of a belief by weighing evidence for and against 
it. This is achieved by consulting all the relevant beliefs in 
the system to weigh evidence for the contrast of a belief. 
If more evidence is found for the contrast than the original, 
the original's belief's credence is lessened. This in turn may 
effect the credence of a belief for which it can serve as a 
supporting system. 

Preliminary evaluation of the system indicates "input designed 
to weaken the reasons for a belief is more effective in changing 
the belief than trying to weigh evidence for and against the be- 
lief directly."- Thiasystem more than any other serves to poin t 
out not only t t|aDiali£f-^s]££^ b e 
ch anged via co mpute^ pro- 
grams or a polenHiaEure canT are either 
c onstructn ^[] f p i np5tri^|j]Yj[ 
^ 'Computer-Assisted Scheduling and College Selection. Schools 
<jo have increasingly utilized computers for scheduling or sectioning 
vo students to classes. International Business Machines Corpora- 
^ tion has developed the Class Load and School Scheduling 
(CLASS) program which has been utilized in a number of high 
schools including Ann Arbor, Michigan. A more exhaustive at- 
tempt to computerize a master schedule program has recently, 
been described by the Educational Facilities Laboratories, a non- 
profit corporation established by the Ford Foundation (1964). 
This program, entitled^ Generalized Academic Simulation ^ Pro- 
- ,S \* gr&msJ^SPhJhas been implemented in a number of schools 
including Wayland, Massachusetts; Norridge, Illinois; and Co- 
hasset, Massachusetts. Although costs of this program have 
varied widely— from $1 to $10 per student — one school with 
2,500 students scheduled for $3 per student while a school with 
400 students cost $7 per student. Schools considering comput- 
erized scheduling should investigate this program. 

Lovell (1969) described a computerized program called 
SELECT being developed by Harcourt, Brace & World which as- 
sists the student, parent and counselor in identifying colleges for 
the student. This system involves a student questionnaire 
which records student requirements for a college, personal data, 
aptitude and test records, and high school record items. This 
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data is compared with computer stored information from 3,000 
universities, colleges,* junior colleges, and trade schools. This 
system is not directed at making the college decision for the stu- 
dent but rather as a preliminary screening process which selects 
schools most compatible with student data. 

Another computer-assisted college selection program is 
SEARCH (1969), The students fills out a 72-item College Pre- 
ference Inventory. This information is fed into the computer 
and the student receives a computer typed letter listing the ten 
colleges most compatible with student data. SEARCH is lo- 
cated in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and costs $10 per student. 

Juola et. <d. (1968) recently described a computer-assisted 
program of academic advising for low achieving students and 
students experiencing difficulties in particular subject matter 
areas. Although this program was developed foi*university stu- 
dents it could be modified and used at the high school level. The 
major goal of this program is to raise a student's grade point 
average by: (a) repeating courses and having the new grade 
replace the old grade, rather than averaging the two grades; 
(b) advising students to not enroll for or drop an advanced 
course in a sequence if grades in introductory courses have been 
marginal and to repeat the earlier course thus securing better 
foundation knowledge; and (c) picking electives in which the 
student has a higher-than-average likelihood of success. Stu- 
dent's who availed themselves of the computerized program 
not only significantly improved their grade point average but 
also performed significantly better than students not utilizing 
the computer service. The ramifications of this approach are 
many including utilization with potential dropouts and under- 
achieves as well as the average student. A more far reaching 
implication suggested by this study is that, with effective aca- 
demic advisement, it might be possible for all students to be 
"successful" (GPA) in their schooling. Effective scheduling 
might also antiquate the notion of normal distributions of GPA's 
and class grades. 

Elementary School Counseling 

Introduction. The 1960's witnessed the emergence of guid- 
ance and counseling in the elementary school. The rise of this 
profession in the 1960's and its establishment in all schools dur- 
ing the 1970's is based upon: (a) the belief that emotional and 
social ills are more likely to be prevented or allieviated if inter- 



QUESTION: 



Must Every Child Be Placed On The Computer And Be 
Identified? 

ANSWER: 

"All Children" Means, "All Children" Must Meet Student 
Learning Outcomes In Order To Graduate. 

That's What OBE Is All About ... Accessing Individual 
Children To Meet Government Goals. 

FACT: National Education Goal #1 

Early Childhood And Early Intervention. Parents As 
Teachers.. .."All" Children Will Come To School Ready To Learn. 

FACT: National Goal #2 And #6 

Children Will Be Screened, Diagnosed, And Intervention Done 
Thru Drug-Free Schools And Special Education-Instructional 
Support Teams. 

High School Completion - Graduation Requirement 
FACT: National Goal #3 

National Education Goals Panel In Statewide Student Record 
Systems, "...An Identification Number That Uniquely Identifies 
Each Child In A State Is An Essential Aspect Of A Student Level 
Record System. 

FACT: National Goal #5 
Lifelong Learning... Adults, Too. 
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NATIONAL GOAL #2 AND #3 

WHO IS 

"AT RISK"? 
OR 

How Will My Child Be 
Remediated To Meet Exit 
Outcomes In Order To Graduate? 
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Self-concept 

(Shyness, chip on the shoulder) 

identification of feelings 
(Children from dysfunctional families 
cannot identify feelings) 

Communication of feelings 
(Children sometimes don't have the words 
to express how they feel) 

Social interaction skills 

(Aggressive/withdrawn (lost) child) 

Decision making skills 



~ Life Skills Area + Life Stressors Area = Behavior/Performance 
; Indicators 

~ Examples of life stressors : starting school, divorce, death, drugs, 

^ neglect, moving, retention, disease, new parent, abuse, family 

~ Examples of behavior/performance indicators: class clown, steals, 

~ cheats, absent, withdrawn, distracted, sick, inattentive, abusive 
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INTRODUCTION 




The purpose of this publication is to provide basic information concerning Instructional 
Support and address questions the Department of Education (PDE) has received. This information 
should assist school districts in planning and submitting local applications. This document reflects 
PDE's plans for the implementation of the Instructional Support Initiative. As further information 
and/or any change in plans becomes available school districts will be notified. 

General information regarding the Instructional Support Initiative and local school district 
implementation is available through the newsletter Instructional Support Update. Specific 
questions should be directed to the PDE personnel listed in the Directory of this publication. 

WHAT IS THE 1ST? 

c ' y The revised Special Education Regulations and Standards stipulate that ^acj ^lementary 
0^ \ P a S C( * stu <k nt w ^o experiences academic difficulty will have access to instructional suppo rt. This 
ftt^ requirement is to be phased-in over a five-year period as described in this document. School 

\vJp districts arc required to institute the 1ST process by l ft95^ however, only districts which have 

& \ volunteered are currently participating. ^ 000 s 0 ' 

The instructional support process is composed of assessment a nd intervention procedures 
that are used to assure that students receive an effective instructional program, as wen as otner 
school services, that will meet their learning needs. The hub of the instructional support process is 
the Instructional Support Team (1ST), which meets on a regular basis to assist classroom teachers 
in planning and implementing strategies that art designed to produce success for the identified 
students. Each 1ST is aided by an instructional support teacher, specially trained to assist other 
[teachers in meeting the goals set by the team. It is the responsibility of the 1ST to implement a 
screening proces s which includes the recommendation of specific instructional support service s to 
meet the needs of the students, and the assessment of the degree of need oi students whom 1ST 
assistance is requested. 

The major components of instructional support are: 

• Collaborative consultation/team building 

• Curriculum-based assessment 

• Instructional adaptation 

• Behavior management 
Student assistance/Life skills 

The 1ST process represents an incorporation of a number of best practices piloted 
throughout the state over the past several years. Particular efforts have been made to include 
critical elements of the Elementary Student Assistance Team process. Dr. Gary Lcdebur, D irector 
of the Bureau of Basic Education Support Services, and Dr. James A. Tucker, Director of the 
" Bureau of Special Education, described the merger of these two efforts in the September 5. 199C 
memo. Therefore, districts participating in 1ST training will receive Student Assistance training ai 
the elementary level, it is expected mat approximately 100 school districts will receive this training 
each year throughout the five year phase-in period. 
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1ST Validation. 199 



STUDENT ASSESSMENT 
Benchmarks of Effective Practice 

The 1ST identifies student's instructional levels using curriculum 
based assessment techniques. For each student displaying academic 
problems, the student is assessed on material from the instructional 
curriculum and the level of diffirntty 0 f the material is checked. The 
assessment includes an appraisal of the student's mechanics and 
comprehension/understanding in the area(s) of concern. The 
assessment yields the students, strengths and weakness and allows 
the assessor(s) to compare this with what the teacher's expectations 
are as they begin to consider interventions. 

For each student exhibiting behavioral/affective problems, the 1ST 
identifies the student's inappropriate behaviors in the classroom, life 
stressors and coping skills (i.e.. self-concept, decision-making, social 
interaction and identification/communications with the studen t, and 
plans for helping the student behave appropriately. Parents afe_ 
included whenever possible. " 



The classroom-based assessment in both academic and 
behavioral/affective areas is sufficient to provide information 
regarding the development of appropriate classroom interventions. 
Once the intervention is initiated, continuous monitoring of student 
progress on the targeted skill(s) is conducted during the instruction 
support period. The 1ST determines the student's rate of acquisition 
and retention in the area(s) of concern throughout the intervention 
period, and student's degree of ng»d at the end of the intervention 
period. 

Is there evidence that these features are in place? 
Strengths 
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DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION OF CLASSROOM 
INTERVENTIONS 

Benchmarks of Effective Practice 

The interventions implemented during the instructional support 
period are based on the initial assessment of the student receiving 
instructional support in academic, behavioral, affective , and/or 
classroom discipline areas. During the intervention period, direct 
instructional services are provided to identified students in the 
r egular classroom in order to determine the instructional level, to 
establish the intervention, and to search systematically for strategies 
that produce successful classroom performance and/or personal 
adjustment. These activities are conducted by the support teacher or 
oTfier members of the 1ST for that student, in support of the regular 
classroom instruction. As the intervention period progresses, the 
classroom teacher incorporates the intervention into the regular 
classroom routine, as supported by the continuum of regular 
education services. In using the continuum of services, the school 
provides services to students in an ordered priority fashion from 
least intensive to most intensive levels. 

If there is an academic skill deficit, the student is systematically 
taught at the instructional level in areas of concern throughout the 
intervention period. Instructional materials are adapted to 
accommodate student learning needs. Teachers also may adapt 
testing, homework and grading procedures to accommodate 
identified students. In any adapted activity, teachers adjust the 
difficulty level to conform to the margin of challenge necessary to 
motivate students to learn. 

If the Student has a behavioral/affective need, the 1ST identifies and 
puts into practice strategies to build self-concept, decision-making 
skills, social interaction skills, and/or skills for 
id entification/communication of feeling s. For classroom discipline 
problems, precise definitions of appropriate and inappropriate 
behavior are defined at the school and classroom levels. A 
structured difr? iP^ ne °* an includes direct communication about what 
to do, when to do it. and the degree of accuracy required. Parent 
responsibility and accountability for student behavior is promoted. 
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Sutc*ide Studem Record S>ste:r.s 

• There is a substantial variation across states in the extent to which the development of 
statewide student record systems has been supported by new financial or staff resources. 

• Successful systems gain the early support of program staff as well as MIS and data 
processing staff. 

• The critical step in system design in most States is the development of a data "dictionary* 
or handbook specifying clear definitions of data elements and formats that can be 
consistently applied across local districts. 

• Many States attempt to give local districts a sense of ownership of the system by giving 
district representatives joint responsibility for determining the definition of data elements 
and system design. 

• Few States bring all districts and all data elements on line at once; rather, the process 
typically is incremental, adding districts and/or data subsystems over time. 

Content 

• Data needs at the State level are largely determined by State and Federal reporting 
requirements. 

• The perceived need for various types of data differs substantially from one State to the 
next. 

• The size of the State ~ the numbers of students and school districts in its borders — 
strongly influences how statewide student record systems are organized. 

• In some States, the student record system is part of an integrat ed management system; 
in such cases, it does not make sense to consider student records independent of staff or 
financial information. 

• Relatively few States rely on a single softwareAardware configuration at the district level; 
but those states with regional processing centers are likely to use standardized systems at 
these regional sites. 

• An identification number that uniquel y identifie s each child in a State is en essential 
aspect of & siudcut-lcvel record system. 

Outcomes 

• The implementation of comprehensive student record systems in those States that currently 
have them is so recent that few States have had the opportunity to fully exploit the 
potential of these systems to inform state-level educational policy. 

• Local school districts do not use State systems extensively, especially small districts 
that lack large research and evaluation staffs. 
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QUESTION: 



When Did This Technology Of Tracking Individuals 
Begin? 

ANSWER: 

FACT: 1975 Contract Between AT & T And 
Pennsylvania Department Of Education Sets Up First 
Stage To Interface With Federal Handbooks. 

FACT: Criteria Used In the Lancaster City School 
District Was EQA And Long Range Planning. 

FACT: Technology Was Given To All Bell Systems 
In The United States. 

FACT: National Center Of Education Statistics 
Federal Handbooks That Were First Interfaced: (See 
Talking Papers Pg 3 6 & 3 7) 

Financial Accounting 

Student/Pupil 

Staff 

Property 

Curriculum 

Community 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Community-Defined Expectations for school Curriculum Project originated with a research effort sponsored by 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the Ohio Bell Telephone Company. That effort was further 
developed and refined during 1971 and 1972 by the Educational Systems Section of Batelle Laboratories. Columbus, 
Ohio, with the support of Battelle Institute and the cooperation of the Columbus Public Schools. The Project model 
was then made available by AT & T to all Bell System companies throughout the country for consideration and 
possible adaptation to meet the educational needs of local companies. The project was designed as a method 
whereby curriculum-relevant information could be collected from a s izeable cross section of a communit y in order to 
learn what knowledge, skills and attitudes it would be reas onable to expect in a person leaving high school. Results 
of the Columbus implementation of the Project are incomplete: therefore, it was decided to expedite further 
development of the Project model by using it in other and differing school districts. The first of these districts was 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania . 

A series of contacts between individuals in the educational Relations Section, Public Relations and Employee 
Information Department of AT & T, and the Pennsylvania State Department of education led eventually to a 
decision to implement the Project in the School District of Lancaster be cause of its size and its prior involvement 
with the Pennsylvania statewide educational Quality Assessment (EQA) and Long Range Planning (LRP) efforts. 
♦These br oad-based efforts seemed the natural umbrella under which to place the Community-defined Ex pectations 
for School Curriculum Project in order to provide it with an even greater dfiglSO of credibility than it might 

otherwise have commanded at a local level. 

Accordingly, school district administrative personnel were assigned the responsibility of reviewing the materials 
developed and provided by AT & T from the Battelle/Columbus Project to determine the feasibility and advisability 
of implementing a similar effort in Lancaster. They spent approximately two hundred and forty hours of time in this 
initial effort to arrive at an overall comprehension of the Project. Upon completion of the review, they 
recommended to the members of the central administrative staff the implementation of the AT & T model with 
appropriate modifications tailored to the specific character and needs of the School District of Lancaster. This 
recommendation was supported at a meeting on June 12, 1974 attended by various representatives of the School 
District of Lancaster, along with representatives of the Pennsylvania Department of education, the Manheim 
Township School District, AT & T and the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. Two days later, on June 14, 
1974, the Planning and Development Committee of the District's Board of Directors strongly recommended the 
implementation of the project in Lancaster and on June 18, 1974 the Full Board of Directors gave its formal approval 
to the Project. Mr. Paul S. Steffy. the Coordinator of Federal Programs and Long Range Planning, and Mr. Regis P. 
Kirchner, the Director of Pre-School Services, were named Project Director and Assistant Director respectively, and 
together served as the Project management staff through most of the Project's major task implementations. They 
would later be assisted by Mr. John Tardibuono, who was appointed in mid December as Assistant to Mr. Steffy in 
the Federal Programs and Long Range Planning Offices of the School District. 

The School District of Lancaster is centrally located in Lancaster County in the Piedmont Plateau physio-graphic 
region of Pennsylvania. The District has one senior high school, four junior high schools, and fifteen elementary 
schools. Included within its boundaries are seven(7) non-public schools - 6 elementary and one senior high school. 

The enrollment figures for the Fall of 1974 indicate that the Lancaster District is the counties largest school district 
with a total population of 1 1.099 pupils, spanning grades K through 12. Recent demographic data however, reveal; 
nine percent (9%) decrease in school enrollment during the last five years. 



** These efforts involved a group of eight men in public education in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania who 
joined together under the auspices of the United State s Office of Education, the department of Administration, 
Supervision, and Curriculum of the College of education, University of Maryland and their respective educational 
agencies to provide a significant solution to a pressing problem in local Schools: the applica tion of systematic 
planning processes for the improvement of education. 
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figure Ib.-Maior Categories of Student Information 
(FIRST 3 DIGITS ONLY) 



1 00 PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION 

1 01 Name 

1 02 Student Number 

1 03 Sex 

1 04 RaciatfEthnlc Group 
1 05 Birth and Age Date 

1 06 . Minor/Adult Status 
1 07 Family Responsibility 
1 06 Citlienshlp Status 
1 09 Language Considerations 

1 1 1 Vtttran Banaf It Status 

2 00 FAMILY AND RESIDENCE 

210 Parents 

211 MaleParant 

2 12 Fcmaft Parent 

2 13 Sponsor 

2 20 Responsible Adult of Domicile 

2 30 Brothars and Slstars Living In Household 

2 40 Family Economic Information 

2 50 Family Social/Cultural Information 

2 60 Reside nee Data 

3 00 PHYSICAL, HEALTH, SENSORY, AND RELATED 

CONDITIONS 
3 01 Student Medical Record Number 
310 History of Physical Development 

3 11 . Meipht 
3 12 Weight 
3 13 Oral Health 

3 20 Sensory, Physical, and Related Conditions 

3 21 Vision 

3 22 Haaring 

3 23 Speech and Language 

3 24 Orthopedic Condition 

3 25 Neurological Condition 

3 26 Cardiac Condition 

3 27 Other Physlcet Condition 

3 28 Physic el and/or Health Handicap 

3 29 Physical Anomalies and Cosmetic Conditions of 

Potentlel Emotional Significance 
3 30 Medical History 

3 31 Diseases, Illnesses, and Other Temporary 

Conditions 
3 32 Immunizations 

3 33 School* Rale ted Injuries and Medicel Treatments 

3 34 Other Serious Injuries 

3 35 Surgery 
3 36 Drug Abuse 

3 37 Medical Laboratory Tests and Procedures 

3 40 Referrals for Physical, Health, Sensory, and Related 

Conditions 
3 60 Physical Examinations 
3 60 Physical, Health, and Sensory Impairments 
3 70 Limitation en School Activities 

3 80 Emergency Information 

4 00 MENTAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, AND PROFICIENCY 

TEST RESULTS AND RELATED 
STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

4 10 Mental, Psychological, and Proficiency Tests and 
Inventories' 

4 11 Test Identification 

4 12 Form of Test Administration 

4 13 Test Scoring 

4 20 Referrals for School Work or for Intellectual, 

Social, or Emotional Reasons 
4 30 Specific Mental and Psychological 

Characteristics 

4 40 Most Effective Style* of Learning 

6 00 ENROLLMENT 

6 10 Entrance (Admission) 

5 11 Date of Entry or Admission 



612 Type of Entry 

5 13 Admission Status (Community /Jr. College) 

6 14 Former Dropout 

6 15 School or Other Institution Previously Attended 

616 Educe ttonal Level Previously Completed by 
Adult Education Student 

5 17 School Entered 

6 18 Dual Enrollment 

6 19 Typa of School or Institution Entered 

6 21 Grade Entered or Year in School 

6 22 Location of Instruction 

6 23 Type cf Program Entered 

6 24 Type of Class (or Instructional Grouping) 

5 25 Principal Medium of Instruction 

6 26 Full-Tlme/Pert-Time Status 

5 27 Day/Evening Status (Communtty/Jr. Co) lege) 

6 28 Special Program Modification 
6 31 Course or Class Assignment 

5 32 Counselor 

6 33 Home Room Teacher 

5 40 Membership and Attendance 

6 41 Membership Information 
642 Attendance Information 
6 60 Withdrawal 

6 61 Transfer 

6 52 Completion of Schooling 

5 63 Discontinuance of School Work (Dropping Out) 

5 64 Death 

660 Nonentranee Information 

6 00 PERFORMANCE 

6 10 School Performance 

6 1 1 Program of Studies 

6 12 Course Information 

6 13 Mark or Report for Student Performance 

6 14 Credits (Units of Value) 

6 15 Msrk Value 

6 16 Mark-Point Average 

6 17 Cocurrlcular Activity Information 

6 18 Progress Information 

621 Recognition for Completion 

6 22 Honors Information 

6 23 Transcript Requests 

6 30 N on school Performance 

6 31 Employment Information 

6 32 Other N on school Performance Information 

6 33 Nonschoof Activity Interests 

6 40 Postschool Performance 

641 Postschool Interests and Plans 

642 Postschool Education and Training 

Information 

643 Postschool Occupation and Employment 

Information 

6 44 Other Postschool Activities 

7 00 TRANSPORTATION 

7 01 Transportation Status of Student 

7 02 Distance from Home to School 

7 03 Eligibility of Student for Transportation at 

Public Expense 

7 04 Vehicle on which Transported 

7 05 Distence Transported 

7 06 Length of Time Transported 

7 07 Qualification for State Transportation Aid 

7 08 School but Number 

7 09 Sehoolbus Route Numbsr 

7 11 Schoolbus Run Number 

7 12 bus Stop Identification 

8 00 SPECIAL ASSISTANCE TUITION 
6 01 Students with Special Characteristics 

6 02 Federal Educational Program Eligibility 

8 03 State Educational Pro^t** tliglbilr ,* 

5 04 Other Special Educational Program Liability 
8 05 Welfare Eligibility 

6 06 Tuition and Fee Information 
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name or number sequence to facilitate locating the 
records of specific students. Cross-reference files can be 
used to facilitate locating a record by some .category 
other than the fiio sequence category. For example, if 
the file is arranged by number, a separate file of 3" x 
5" cards could be established* containing student name 
and number, arranged In name sequence. If an infor- 
mation request shows student name but no number, 
the name card can be found in the card file. The 
student number shown on this card can then be used to 
locate the proper record in the date base. 

Because of the confidential nature of much of the 
information in the student data base, access to this file 
should be limited to authorized personnel. If possible, 
information requests abould bo forwarded to a member 
of the central office start who is authorized to work 
with the data bos*. If t$* request is in order, this 
individual will look VP the record and report' the 
desired information to Che requestor. 

One procedure for protecting confidentiality in- 
volves the use of an Information Requisition (figure 
A-12, page 161). This form should be filled out in 
duplicate, signed by the individual requesting the 
information, and, as required, signed also by the person 
authorizing the use of the information (e<g^ parent 
student, originator of record or his department chair- 
man). The requisition is sent to the central office, 
where the requested information is transcribed from 
the record to the requisition. The original copy of the 
requisition-with the information-is sent to the 
requisitioning source. The copy of the requisition is 
filed, either with the record or separately. In emer- 
gencies, some information might be transferred by 
telephone, but an Information Requisition should be 
filled out after the fact to document the access to the 
student record. (The issue of confidentiality is dis- 
cussed in detail in chapter II.) 

COMPUTERIZED SYSTEM 

Co mpute r iz ed System Data Base.«-4n e computer* 
ized information system, the student data base is e file 
or files of date stored on magnetic tap* or Magnetic 
disk. In mwtff large or medium-sized choofs, the 
student date tees is the lamest file processed by the 
computer. A CGvdtent record containing afl of the 
information rqvired for a student information system 
could exceed IjOOO Characters in length. Fipre A*13 
on page 162 frustrates the contents of e computerized 
student record utitiztng the recommendations in 
chapter IV for a basic student record. 



File size is an important consideration to the 
systems designer because, in most computer systems, 
internal memory and disk storage are limited. In 
tape-oriented systems, larger files generally take longer 
to process. There are several techniques for reducing 
file and record size. These include: 

• Extensive use of coded data, 
a Use of variable length records. 

e Subdividing the data base into categories based 
upon the importance of the data. 

• Subdividing the data base into several files based 
upon functional areas. 

In a computerized system, coded data provide the 
advantage of requiring a minimum of file space. 
Although only the data code is stored in the record, 
the computer can be programed to print the full 
description of the item on computer-generated reports. 

Not all records require the same amount of data. 
The record of a kindergartener, for example, will not 
contain as much information as the record of a high 
school senior. If all records in the data base are of the 
same length, many records will contain a large number 
of blank fields. This can be prevented by the use of 
variable-length records increased programing efforts, 
first portion (high order) of each record contains basic 
information applicable to all students. The remainder 
of the record contains only data pertinent to that 
specific record. In earlier computers, the use of 
variable-length records increased programing efforts. 
With the powerful operating systems available today, 
however, a variable-length record format imposes no 
particular problems to the programer. 

In some student information systems, the data base 
is subdivided according to the importance of the data. 
Essential information that pertains to ell students is 
kept in one file. A second file is established that 
contains all optional information. Most of the time, it 
is necessary to process only the first file in order to 
generate necessary reports. 

A somewhat similar technique is to divide the data 
base into e number of files based upon functional area. 
For example* there might be an attendance and grade 
reporting file, a family information file, and a student 
health information file. All of these files are related 
through the student number. 

Collection of Information.— In a computerized 
information system, newly collected data must be 
converted to computer-readable form before they can 
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QUESTION: 



How Will The Government Monitor And Track Individuals 
To See If They Are Meeting The National Educational 
Goals? 

ANSWER: 

Thru Electronic Portfolios Of The Total Development Of 
The Child. 

FACT: "Express" Is Being Implemented, The Electronic 
Transfer Of The Permanent Record For Students And 
Schools. 

FACT: NCES And CSSO Are Developing Two New 
Handbooks... Student And Staff. 

FACT: Health Records Will Be Merged Into Education 
Data Records. 

FACT: The Migrant Student Transfer System Is The 
Prototype For The "Express." 

FACT: The "Express" Is Being Developed To Transmit 
Data For Multi-Purposes, Districts To Other Districts Or 
The State To The Federal Government, And Sending 
Transcripts To Postsecondary Institutions And Employers. 

FACT: Match Orlando Workshop Data Elements To 
Student Pupil Handbook, They Are The Same. 
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EXCHANGE OF PERMANENT RECORDS ELECTRONICALLY 
FOR STUDENTS AND SCHOOLS (EXPRESS) 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATIST ICS 
COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

March 31, 1992 
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EDUCATION DATA SYSTEM IMPLEMENTATION PROJECT 



Council of Chief State School Officers 
State Education Assessment Center 
One Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Suite 700 
Washington, D.C 20001-1431 
(202) 408-5505 Telephone/(202) 408-8072 Fascimile 



X Th e six National Education Goals developed by the nation's governors and the 
Administration in 1989 set targets and expectations that implied a greater need for 
comparable and reliable education data to measure their status and progress. Even before 
the establishment of the Goals and the subsequent America 2000 strategy, the National 
Cooperative Education Statistics Systems was established by the Hawkins-Stafford Education 
Improvement Amendments of 1988 (PX. 100-297) to involve state and federal governmen ts 
in a mutual effort to produce state-comparable and nationally-uniform data on public and 
p rivate school systems . This System has been guided by the National Forum on Education 
Statistics which provides the leadership in anticipating data needs and developing ways to 
help state education agencies to provide the needed data. To achieve these, the Forum 
needs to implement an organizational infrastructure at both the state and national levels 
which can flexibly produce, add, edit, transmit, and utilize education data. 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) has been overseeing the 
progress of the above efforts toward the improvement of education data. In September 
1991, NCES awarded a three-year contract to the Council of Chief State School Officers 
(CCSSO) to facilitate the implementation of a national education data system. During the 
course of this three-year project, titled Education Data System Implementation Project 
(EDSIP), the following distinct, but interrelated, activities will be conducted: 

1) Continue to improve data elements on elementary and secondary Hwratfrm 

Project staff will assist NCES m determining the enent to which states can provide new data ffr nin t M 
proposed to be added to NCES'* Common Core of Data surveys for the purpose of making the database 
more comprehensive and useful. Working with state education igency staff and others knowledgeable 
in the fieU, project staff win summarize current state activities and make recommendations for 
definitions and procedures for cnlWting new data. In addition, a model for future revisions to NCES 
v data collection activities wiD be developed and pilot-tested. 



2) >l Enhance state and loeal capability to electronically transfer student date. 

The pr o j e ct will a dminister an interstate student records transfer system, currently called ExPRESS- 
Exchange of Permanent Records Electronically for Students and Schoots-the development of which has 
been funded by NCES for two years prior to EDSIP. This activity has included the development of 
standard data elements for inclusion in an electronic student transcript and a pilot of student 

records across school districts and from districts to institutions of higher education. The system is now 
ready for farther development, including the appointment of a Governing Board, making formal 
arrangements with a communications network for exchanging the records, and expansion to more sites. 
Project staff will provide training, as well as technical and administrative support for these activities. 
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3) tspJottcat Pcnoud Esc* aft Sjnttm for tkartag state cxpertUe la soM^ cdocatioa <UU probksu. 
The project will continue lo operate a Personnel Exchange System to enable state education agency staff 
to cocsuh with staff from other stales on various areas of concern. These may include: administrative 
management issues such as administration of state or local education agencies, finance, and teacher 
supply and demand; instructional management issues such as monitoring of pupil course work, testing, 
and attendance; and geographic management issues such as student transfer and dropout information 
within and across school systems. 

4) Develop Information Referral System for sharing information to Improve data systems across states. 
The project will develop and maintain an electronic database of education data and directory 
information about state education agency staff involved in data collection activities. This database also 
will include information about education data collection activities conducted by federal agencies as well 
as other organizations. The system will provide information on ways to improve states 9 data collection, 
analysis, and dissemination. This consolidated database about education will be easily accessed by state 
agency personnel for their information and use* 

' 5) Develop student and staff data handbooks. 

The project will develop two handbooks -ooc on student information and one on staff information. 
These handbooks will include an extensive and comprehensive description of an * dmtnt<fr *tiw wrJT" 
system and data element terms and definitions. Project staff will work closely with experts as well as 
federal, state, and local education agency personnel during the process. 



The EDSIP builds upon two previous CCSSO projects also funded by NCES. These 
projects focused primarily on data elements related to the Common Core of Data. The 
Education Data Improvement Project (1985-1988) described state collection of data 
elements and analyzed each state's capacity to provide standard, comparable, and timely 
data to NCES on public elementary and secondary school and school district, staf£ students, 
revenues, and expenditures. The project also recommended to the states and NCES ways 
to overcome observed deficiencies in the states 9 ability to produce the data requested on the 
Common Core of Data surveys. Last, but not least, the project established agreement across 
states on standard definitions of the data elements reported to NCES and prepared for 
successful negotiation of data plan agreements between NCES and each state. 

The second project, also funded by NCES, was the New Education Data 
Improvement Project (1988-1991). Project staff facilitated the establishment of technical 
assistance plans for each state , which addressed the state's problems in responding to 
Common Core of Data requirements and recommended strategies and resources to remedy 
these problems. The plans addressed issues in all fiscal and nonfiscal data. Project staff 
negotiated changes in the state's data responses through various means. These included the 
chief state school officer's approval of the plan, consultation among state education agencies, 
and on-site technical assistance to states. 



For more information about the newly-funded Education Data System Implemen- 
tation Project and ExPRESS, please contact Barbara S. Cements, Project Director. EDSIP 
project staff also provide information about specific tasks. Lisa Solomon coordinates the 
tasks on improving the Common Core of Data surveys; Kathleen Fortney assists on the 
management of ExPRESS; Tom Tobin manages the Personnel Exchange System; and Oona 
Cheung coordinates both the Information Referral System and the development of student 
and staff data handbooks. 
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ANNOUNCING . 



A WORKSHOP ON THE 
EXCHANGE OF PERMANENT RECORDS ELECTRONICALLY 
STUDENTS AND SCHOOLS (EXPRESS) SYSTEM 
Delta Orlando Resort, Orlando, Florida 
February 18, 1991 

Under development since 1989, the Exchange of permanent Records Electronically of 
Students and Schools (express) system is rapidly becoming a reality. This system, 
developed under the sponsorship of the National Center for education Statistics and now 
staffed by the Council of Chief State School Officers, provides the mechanism for 
electronic exchange of essential and standard information about a student's academic 
Progress, participation in special programs and service^ test p erformance and health status 
Which a re necessary to make appropriate and timely decisions about educational 
placement A more complete description of the system is attached. 

The Workshop is sponsored by the Council of Chief State School Officers and the 
National Center for Education Statistics. Presenters will include the participants in the 
task force which has developed the system, including school district and state education 
agency personnel from the states of Florida, California, New York T Texas and 
Washington as well as staff from the National Center for Education Statistics, the Council 
of Chief State School Officers and the Migrant Student Records Transfer System The 
workshop designed primarily for school district and state agency personnel, will provide 
you with information about Express, Electronic data Interchange, mapping data elements 
to the standard format, and how to become a part of the system. 

Each participant in the workshop will receive a copy of the first official draft of the guide 
to the Implementation of the Express System. This publication gives all the data 
transaction sets, sample formats, and code tables for the Express standard electronic 
record. 

DATE/TIME 

The workshop will be held on Tuesday, February 18, 1992, at the Delta Orlando 
Resort in Orlando, Florida. It will be held just prior to the February 19-21, 1992 
Conference on Elementary-Secondary Education Management Information Systems: 
State and Local Models for excellence, sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education's 
National Center for Education Statistics and the Florida Department of Education - 
Division of Public Schools. Registration for the workshop will be on February 18 from 
8:00 - 8:30 a.m., and the session will begin at 8:30. The workshop will end at 5:00 p.m. 
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EXCHANGE OF PERMANENT RECORDS 
ELECTRONICALLY OF 
STUDENTS AND SCHOOLS (EXPRESS) SYSTEM 



In 1989, a task force sponsored by the National Center for Education statistics began 
meeting to examine the feasibility and benefits of a nationwide electronic records transfer 
system. The Center took this step in the belief that such a system would provide a 
practical tool benefitting school practitioners. In addition, it was hoped that the system 
would promote state/local information system capacity and comparability in support of the 
National Cooperative Education Statistics System. Participants in the task force include 
school district and state education agency personnel from the states of Florida, California, 
New York, Texas and Washington as well as staff from the National center for Education 
Statistics and the council of chief State School Officers. 

The anticipated benefits of the proposed national system include: 

* promotion of greater compatibility and standardization of student information across 
state and local information systems; 

* more timely request and receipt of student records through electronic network as 
opposed to mail; 

* more timely availability of data for use in determining the educational placement and 
the initiation of support services required for enrolling students; 

* increased reliability and consistency in the interpretation of student records; 

* greater efficiency for districts with authorized student information systems, by 
enabling them to receive machine-readable records which eliminate key-entry; 

* increased protection of student records which will be less subject to tampering when 
transferred through a network containing security procedures; 



* the availability to educational agencies of a multi-function network which can be 
used for other purposes such as reporting data from districts to other districts or the state, 
reporting data from the state to the federal government, and for sending transcripts to 
postsecondary institutions and employers. 

Project activities included the development of a set of data elements and definitions in 
American Standards Institute format to be used in the pilot electronic transfer of student 
records between districts and from districts to postsecondary institutions. These data 




* reduced total cost to transfer records; and 
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elements include both required and recommended inform ation to be included in the 
students record. 

Data elements are included for five different areas: 

1. Demographics (student name, residential data, grade level, race/ethnicity, home 
language, guardians name) 

2. Academic History (previous school, course work, grades and credits awarded, 
grade point average, rank in class, attendance) 

3. Special Programs and Services (program type, funding source, placement data, 
placement criteria, eligibility determination/status) 

4. Health ( immunization, health condition, screening, medical treatment) 

5. Test Information (test identity, test data, norming period, subject area, test scores) 

The data elements definitions, wherever possible, are standard definitions established 
by NCES, CCSSO, or other national organizations. 

Administration of the system, its governance structure, and sponsorship of task force 
activities is now part of the Education Data System Implementation Project at the Council 
of Chief State School Officers. Information about the project may be obtained from the 
Project Director, Barbara Clements at (202) 624-7700. 
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MIGRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM 



TARGET AUDIENCE: Migrant Children 

AWARD: 300-76-0090 10/01/1983 to 9/30/1984 Cost: $4.9 million 

This system is a computerized educational and health system for migrant students in 
preschool through 12th grade. The system has approximately 200 telecommunication 
devices located in 44 States serving all 50 States, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia area. Terminals submit student data to migrant children on a daily basis. 
Curriculum being taught to migrant children is established by each State through 
application submitted to the U.S. Department of Education. The curriculum varies 
according to the established needs of migrant children at the various levels. Through the 
Migrant Student Recor d Transfer System teachers have at their disposal special programs. 
test T special interest, health, criterion, and skills data that enables them to place the child 
immediately This allows teachers to formulate ideas on what the student has mastered 
and what program should be developed around each of the State programs. Presently the 
computer is programmed to provide all skill based information on all children in the areas 
of reading, math, oral language, and early childhood skills. This information is part of the 
total history of every children in the development of his or her profile. 

MAJOR PRODUCTS: 1. Skills in reading, math, early childhood and oral languages. 

2. Credit exchange for secondary migrant students. 

3. Student education and health data. 

4. Management report for State Directors and the U.S. 
Department of Education. 



PROJECTS DIRECTORS: 

Winford "Joe" Miller 

Arkansas Department of Education 

Arch Ford Building 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

(501)371-2719 



ED. DEPT. CONTACT PERSON: 
Patrick Hogan 

Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education 

Migrant Education Program 
Donohoe Bldg, Room 1 100 
400 6th Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
(202) 245-9231 
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I AT&T 



rurcnase/oervice 
Agreement 



007043 XOT 



Customer Nam* 

MIGRANT STUVEhfT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM 


AT&T 


Contract No. 


Address 

50/ WoodZam 


Km 325 


Address 

PO Box 25000 


Project Code 


Little. Rock 


AR 72203 


jKZtn-tboKO NC 


27420 


AT&T Contact 
Toni Sutton 


City 


State Zip Code 


City State 


Zip Code 


Telephono No. 
919 279-6579 





Check Appropriate Transaction Type (s); XX Purchase □ Purchase-in-place □ Post Warranty Service □ License Fee 



Product/Service 
Description 


Price Element 
Code 


Warranty 


Peat 
Warranty 


Lie 
Fee 


Quantity 


Purchase Pnce/ 
License Fee 


Installation/ 
One-Time 
Cnarges 


Total 
Monthly Service 
Charges 


Term 

(Mos) 


Cvg* 


Term 
(Yrs) 


Cvg* 


48-ChanneJL Bank 


2520-901 












J 


4200 0 0 


976$ on 




ta/42" UztaZ Cabinet 






















6 AMP Poujzk Suvvlu 


25064 












I 


400.0 0 






Rinq Gzne*ato\ 


25073 












1 


400.0 0 


13.00 




Cnanne.Z Szivice. Unit 


25100 












? 


*r v v v *v v 


1(V) /)/) 




4 Wilt To W/LB 


25103 












5 


150.0 0 


50 .00 




2 PBX Ckt Padw 


25235 












28 


4200.0 0 


14) .00 


























EnqinztKina. 


















4 fin nn 






































































Customer Contract 
Return Date 


Progress Payment 
Schedule 


Total This 


Page 












mm? 




Change Control Date (CCD) 


Contract 
$ Signing 


Subtotal From Attached ( ) 
Additional Page(s) 








Delivery Date 


$ - ' ■ Date 


Shipping (Estimated Total 
Transportation Costs) 








In-Service Date 


$ Date 


Filing Or Other Fees ■ 








Service Commencement Date 


* Date 


Advance Payments/ 

Progress Payments/Credits '*!" 


( ) 


( • ) 


( ) 


Service Payments 
□ Monthly 
Q Prepayment 


$ Date 


Service Prepayment Alternative " . \. 








$ As Invoiced 


Grand Totals (Excluding Taxes) •;'<.! 


13950.00 


3493.00 





Remarks 

thin (7) you* UgnatuKt bzlom, (2) you* ja'iZuKe. to object in uniting within iijte.e.n [15] 



w ^.»w^ w i yvu^ oyn^wi.^ u^luw, \n yuui aa<.<.u*e. to ooje.cz <n uiKmng, within mt&tn [15] day* o( 

m^&z&k wammw .s'^aaw n^^^^^ni^ 



YSHL^lS^TySf^J^ 0 * 1 ^ 00 ^ ™ AT YOU HAVE READ AND UNDERSTAND THE TERMS AND CONDITIONS ON THE REVERSE SIDE OF THIS 
AGREEMENT. THESE TERMS AND CONDITIONS APPLY TO THIS ORDER AND ANY SUBSEQUENT ORDERS ACCEPTED BY AT&T. YOUR SIGNATURE 
Al^AUTHORlZESAT&TTO REQUEST CREDIT INFORMATION FROM AW »»u«*iwn* 



MI GRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM 

(Customer) a-i. .... 

501 tioodlane.'*" ' Rm 325 



Equipment Location Address 

Little. Rocfe 




'SO* .«! 



signaWeT 

TiT . .Tarn** G. WayHflgo 



.Stale ^ ^.^IpCode 



(Typed or Printed Name and Title) 
Fwhntary DR. 1993 



->HTO»itt*MO. "Hi:.- 



(Date) 



'-.AT&T -oi W XJMft. tf n ; "i I ■'. ■ ; n . ..HIW >" , . * .- ': . . . ; f'U . - 

1a tfW UT,\ WlvjH" * '."0>KK>*fH 3HT lw f '.-.'.HH/.w TO** * ,: 



,Stuan L SUobzZ 



i aoiv^n* VTVtAP' "\v. TJ»0« 



( ., (Typed Or Printed Name) . ; ,„ ,,,-ttt.,,, w „„» i)3£ »-»,- ; * , ?( j v ; :V'jt'KJboiq i b»*::! 
Manager y Rapid R&*poM>£ Ce.nte.Jt ^ 



(TWe) 

:.P^ Box 25000 



Address 1 ■* *• l *~ . ,.-n, . ( .- . 



City 



-State 



•Zip Code. .. , 



-(Date) . , - , ,ti . i» . . . ' .junuii'" 



~- -,*-.>t./'. t.i lu y ; f 



Coverage 

Business Day 



Code *~ Coverage 



Around*the-Ck)ck *..2 

Exchange Point/Remote Support. .3 



•l'.U Mil/: iv.» 



Cust Inventory Mgmt .. , . 
Cust On-Slte Exert ...... 

ATATOn-SiteExch 



iv..-..5 

6 



^'~*Legend ; maw** : - « •■■ -Viwiu: jw-.i^:;--- "vcisiij.' 

coverage .. >yv . aj(rf#0i C«le ^. coverage i^MVAS o>*a 



.Code 
.4 



7-7.Mon-Fri 



^ft-8,Mon-Ffi 



•)-«, Mon-Frt 



„. vtu ;8arr^AkWghL Mon^ ^^'.BC 
^iHfij ">*«rw- -jfiK, w jiu^r.^tx.s ivti3h/ 4 eanv44ldnight, Mon-Sun ,^W8D 
axiif . i * t •* ?«) v ** * v^Qifm- (Spedfy) " — * ' - * ' w k ■ g 



Retention Requirement 
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[AT&T 



Network Services Commitment Form 



317033 QP 



Customer Name 

Arkansas Dept. of Education 


AT&T 


Customer Account No /Master Customer No. 


A/lrirAfcc 

Migrant Student 


Address 


Plan 10 NoVMLW Contract No. 


#4 Capitol Mall 


Suite 300 


AT&T Contact 

Charles L. Hare, Jr. 


City State Zip Code 
Little Rock AH 72201 


City State Zip Code 
Little Rock AR 72211 


Telephone No. 
501-223-1132 



Select Appropriate Opiion(s): 

£) New Order Q Add/Oelete LocaUons Q Upgrade □Trial □ Cancel Q Renewal 

Q Promotion 



AT&T SOFTWARE DEFINED NETWORK (SDN) 
(Location Detail must be attached) 

□ Basic □ Custom SDN q Expanded Volume Plan 

Option: □ 1 □ 2 □ 3 □ 4 Part: □ il Q Ha Q III □ IV Q V Q VI 

□ VU □ Vita □ VIII □ IX □ X 
Remarks: „ 

If trial option is selected, service will automatically continue under the option selected above, unless you notify AT&T to terminate prior to the end of the trial period as 
designated in the appropriate tariff. 



PRICING PLANS 

(Main Bitted Of Sub-Account Telephone Numbers Location Ust must be attached tor RVPP, CSTPII, CSBP and One Line WATS Term Plan. Location Detail must be 
attached to DFRP, OPP and HNS.) 



□ AT&T MEGACOM* Service Term Plan 

□ AT&T MEGACOM Service Card Option Plus 

□ AT&T800 Term Plan — Location and Service 

□ AT&T 800 Service 

□ AT&T 800 REA0YUNE* 

□ AT&T MEGACOM* 800 Service 

□ AT&T 800 MasterUne*" Service 



£] AT&T 800 Customer Specific Term Plan 
(CSTP)* 

C Revenue Volume Pricing Plan (RVPP)* 

□ AT&T Hospitality (Hotel) Network Service 
< HNS )* / Sub Account \ 

□ One Line WATS Term Plan ^Numbers Only ) 

□ Distributed Network Service (DNS) 

□ AT&T 600 Customer Specific Bonus Plan (CSBP) 



□ Multiservice Volume Pricing Plan (MSVPP) 

□ Discounted Fixed Rate Plan (DFRP) 

□ ACCUNET«T1.5 

□ ACCUNET* T45 

□ Optional Payment Plan (OPP) 

□ AT&T 800 Customer Specific Term Plan II (CSTPII) 



□ Other:. 



Term: 3 Years — NetlAnnuapMonthM Usage/Revenue Commitment: $ 120.000 

(Cnooseone) 

«You agree to accept joint responsibility for the financial obligation Incurred by the designated locations If AT&T is unable to collect payment from these locations. 

□ ACCUNET* Flexible Digital Access Service (AFDAS) 

(Location Detail must be attached) . 

ATAT MULTI-LOCATION CALLING PLAN (MLCP) (AT&T MULTI-LOCATION WATS (MLW)) 
(Main Billed Telephone Numbers Location List must be attached) V 

□ Pl«n A* Term: □ 12 Months O 18 Months 
O Plan B (Execu PRO WATS) .Term: Q 18 Months 
Number of Locations or Main BTNs Monthly Recurring Charges 



'« trial option is selected, service will automatically contirujeunleM 
Yog agree to accept joint responsibility for the financial obligation incurred by the designated locations If AT&T Is unable to collect payment from these locations. 

STATE CALLING SERVICE (SCS) — Available only to State and Local Government entities 
(Location Detail must be attached for Option 1) 

□ Optionl □ Option2 

D ySZtt2r£^^ 

□ Month-to-Month Plan (Option 1 or 2) 

□ Term Plan (Optionl or 2): T»mv yj* 7 V ; i'. 

□ Term and Volume Plan (TVP) (Option 1 only): Part Qi ■ Q2 ■ Q3 '^Term: ' 



COLLEGE CONNECT**" CALLING SERVICE (CCCS) — Available only to private colleges and universities 
(Location Detail must be attached) - 



□ 

Term; 



: □ kitemational - Q Domestic/International 
Domestic AnnuaJRewuMCornmitme^ 



Ml'.*'"' 



International Annual Revenue Commitments. 



THEJ^I^CE(S) AND PRICING PLANfS) YOU HAVE SELECTED WILL BE GOVERNED BY THE RATES AND TERMS AND CONDITIONS IN THE APPROPRIATE 
AT&T TARIFFS AS MAY BE MODIFIED FROM TIME TO TIME. YOUR SIGNATURE ACKNOWLEDGES THAT YOU UNDERSTAND THE TERMS AND CONDITIONS 
S^RWCE^FOTE^H ^ PROVIDED AND THAT YOU ARE DULY AUTHORIZED TO MAKE THE COMMITMENT(S) AN^^ 



Arkansas Departmen; 




(Typed or Printed Name and Title) 
Feburarv 08. 1QQ3 



(Date) 



AT&T 

; Accepted By:. 



(Typed or Printed Name) 



.(BUe) 



(Date) 



Ack. Code An. 19-11-238 pxWMts enforcers* of 

state contracts beyond the fiscal Memiratfai / 

appxpdatlons ace cot nade to allcv for mrplptlm ORIGINAL 



AaienUon Requirements. Prtparer-6 Yeus 
After CanceUation or Enplratton 
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3U 1^ To T«S-f 
History of The Migrant Student Record TVansfer System fc-et*ds 



When the Migrant Education Program was created in 1 966 to provide supplemental educational and 
supportive services for eligible migrant children, it included the requirement that their records be 
transmitted from school to school These children moved so often that their numbers were unknown, 
few health records were obtainable, and schools did not know where to place students since their 
educational records usually were not available. Consequently, improper grade placement, constant 
retesting, and duplication of services often resulted. 

In 1968, representatives from 37 states met to discuss the problem of transferring the educational 
records from one state to another, from one teacher to another. The meeting resulted in the 
establishment of the Record Transfer Committee which was charged with designing a system for 
rapid transmission of the information on the record. 

The resulting design for a Record Transfer System was submitted to the United States Office of 
Education for approval. Subsequent to this, the U.S. office issued requests for proposals to develop 
and implement the proposed system. As a result of competitive bidding, in July, 1969, the Arkansas 
Department of Education was awarded a contract to develop and operate the system. By 1970, the 
automated Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) had become a reality, and by July, 
1971, all participating states had been phased into the system. 

What is MSRTS? 

The Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) is a nationwide computerized communic a- 
tions network des igned to transfer the records of migrant students as they move from school to school. 
From its base in Little Rock, Arkansas, it records, maintains, and rapidly transfers educational and 
health information on more than 750,000 identified migrant children in all 50 states in the U.S., 
Washington, D.C.. and Puerto R ico. 

Who is an eligible migrant child? 

An eligible migrant child is one who has moved across state or school district lines with a parent or 
guardian who is seeking temporary or seasonal work in agriculture, fishing, or related work, 
including food processing and the harvesting and cultivation of trees. Migrant workers follow the 
growing seasons across the country, and they are largely responsible for the cultivation and 
harvesting of fruits, vegetables, and many other food products. 



The purpose of the Educational Record is to provide users with a comprehensive educational profile 
fo r each stude nt The records include parental information , personal history, schools attended, high 
school credits, and basic health information (inoculations, screenings, laboratory work, critical and 
chronic conditions, etc.) . 



\ 



Information on a child's record 
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Information is also provided which indicates the skills the student was studying at the time of 
withdrawal from his or her last school Skills are reported for the areas of reading, math, early 
childhood, and oral language. 

A secondary credit record section allows the entry of courses required for graduation as well as the 
courses for which credit was received. In this way the student can receive proper credit toward 
graduation no matter which school he or she attends. 

The day-to-day process 

A migrant recruiter or an assigned school official hears about a potentially eligible migrant child 
through growers, migrant families, service agencies, people in related industries, or other school 
officials. The family is contacted and, if the child is eligible, a certificate of eligibility form is 
completed. This information is then sent to a communications center. Data is transmitted by mail, 
courier, or telephone from the approximately 29,000 schools in the United States and Puerto Rico 
that participate in MSRTS. In a given state, communication centers are located in areas of dense 
migrant populations with each center serving many schools. Data entry specialists at the centers enter 
the information on a terminal which sends it electronically to the computer in Little Rock. 

If the child has been in the program before and the computer has a profile on him, this information 
is sent to the enrolling school to assist person nel in determining his academic and health status fo r 
placement in the correct learning environmen t. If no profile exists, the enrollment process will begin 
a computerized record with subsequently recorded data made available to other enrolling schools. 
The child's records are sent immediately from Little Rock to local staff in the enrolling school or 
school district where the information is shared with the child's teacher and appropriate school 
personnel. 

Once the child has entered the school setting, relevant academic data such as participation in special 
programs, special interests, or results of academic tests are forwarded to the Little Rock Center to 
become a part of his record. In addition, results of physical exams, inoculations, dental services, and 
other health data are recorded. 

Benefits 

The benefits provided by the MSRTS begin at the local level in the form of recruitment. MSRTS 

\ makes student grade placement easier and indicates where special help is needed. It eliminates the 
need for multiple educational testing, physical examinations, and repeated inoculations. Through 
a comprehensive health record, school officials know the status of the student's health condition as 
well as educational progress. 

Two major benefits afforded by the forwarding of health data are: (1) needless duplication of health 
services is avoided and (2) critical problems are brought to the immediate attention of school health 
personnel. 
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When a child moves, the records are forwarded to the enrolling school after MSRTS receives 
notification. The school can then concentrate on serving the child's needs rather than identifying 
those needs. By providing meaningful background data, continuity of health and educational 
services is a realistic goal for migratory children. 

An additional benefit is the availability of information which contributes to the recruiting process 
by locating eligible families not being served. 

In addition to the immediate use afforded teachers and health personnel by the student's printed 
record, valuable management data is extracted and summarized for utilization by federal, state, and 
local administra tors. One of the important uses of this data is in the disbursement of migrant funds 
to the states based upon the residency of migrant children in a given location. 

Available management reports include student participation in special programs, special interests, 
academic testing, school attendance, migratory patterns, health profiles, and grade/age distributions 
of children. These types of data result in improved program planning, program evaluation, 
curriculum development, recruiting practices, better health care services, and accountability for the 
expenditure of migrant education dollars. 

Privacy of information 

Of utmost importance is the privacy of data concerning the migrant child. The design of the MSRTS 
has taken into account every conceivable consideration to ensure the preservation of this privacy. 
Federal guidelines and regulations are followed in enrolling migrant children. No data is released 
to anyone other tha n authorized recipients. *p 

Summary 



The cycle of transmitting student information from the school to the communications centers to the 
computer and back to the school promotes the development of a comprehensive record for the mobile 
child . Continued use of these records permits the school to serve his unique needs, thereby offering 
him a better opportunity to pursue goals of his choice in society. 



Glynn Braswell 
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A Guide to tfw Implementation of the SPEEDE/ExPRESS Electronic Transcript 



DATA ELEMENT 1256 - MEDICAL TREATMENT TYPE CODE 

This data element Is not used in the postsecondary transcript but may be received as part of the Pre K - Grade 12 
transcript 

The source of this code list is the Physician's Current Procedural Terminology, Fourth Edition (CPT-4), 
published in July of 1987. It is available from the American Medical Association. 

A subset of this code set as developed by the Nationa l Migrant Records Transfer System will be maintained by the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 1 Massachusetts Avenue, nW, Suite 700, Washington, DC 20001*1431. 



Code 


CPT Codes (1256) 


00120 


Anesthesia for Ear Surgery 


01230 


Anesth, Surgery of Femur 


10060 


Drainage of Skin Abcess 


12001 


Repair Superficial Wound(s) 


22899 


Spine Surgery Procedures 


29065 


Application of Long Arm Cast 


29075 


Application of Forearm Cast 


29405 


Apply Short Leg Cast 


36430 


Blood Transfusion Service 


50760 


Fusion of Ureters 


69210 


Remove Impacted Ear Wax 


69420 


Incision of Eardrum 


69437 


Create Eardrum Openings 


70250 


X-ray Exam of Skull 


70470 


Contrast CAT SCans of Head 


71000 


Minlfilm X-ray of Chest 


71010 


X-ray Exam of Chest 


72110 


X-ray Exam of Lower Spine 


73000 


X-ray Exam of Collarbone 


73060 


X-ray Exam of Humerus 


73090 


X-ray Exam of Forearm 


73100 


X-ray Exam of Wrist 


| 73120 


X-ray Exam of Hand 


| 73140 


X-ray Exam of Finger(s) 


| 73560 


X-ray Exam of Lower Leg 
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Appendix B - Page B -73 



A Guide to the ImpJerrwntation of the SPEEDE/ExPRESS EJectronic Trenecript 



\ Code 


| CPT Codes (1256) 


| 73600 


X-ray Exam of Ankle 


1 73620 


X-ray Exam of Foot 


81000 


Urinalysis with Microscopy 


81002 


Routine Urine Analysis 


81005 


Urinalysis 


82465 


Assay Serum Cholesterol 


82784 


Assay Gammaglobulin A/D/G/M 


82947 


Assay Body Fliud, Glucose 


82948 


Stick Assay of Blood Glucose 


83018 


Chromatograph Screen, Metals 


83020 


Assay Hemoglobin 


83645 


Test Block for Lead 


85014 


Hematcrit 


85018 


Hemoglobin, Colorimeiric 


85022 


Automated Hemogram 


85031 


Manual Hemogram, Complete CBC 


86300 


Heterophil Antibody Screen 


86580 


TB Patch or Intradermal Test 


86585 


TB Tine Test 


87060 


Nose/Throat Culture, Bacteria 


87070 


Culture Specimen, Bacteria 


87072 


Culture Specimen by Kit 


87086 


Urine Culture, Colony Count 


87177 


Ova and Parasites Smears 


90000 


Office Visit, New, Brief 


90010 


Office Visit, New, Limited 


90015 


Office Visit, New, interned. 


90017 


Office Visit, New, Extended 


90020 


Office Visit, New, Comprrh. 


90030 


Office Visit, Minimal 


90040 


Office Visit, Brief 


90050 


Office Visit, Limited 


90060 


Office Visit, Intermed 
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QUESTION: 

Which States Are In The Forefront Of 
Implementing The Express? 

ANSWER: FLORIDA 

FACT: Standardizations Is A Key In Florida, 
July, 1987, Individual Student Reporting Initiated 
From Local Districts To State Education Agency 
(SEA). 

FACT: Florida Outcomes = SCANS 

FACT: All Adult Floridians Must Master Student 
Performance Standards As Well As Students. 

FACT: First Computer Networks Were Linked In 
West Virginia By 1986. 

FACT: Marc Tucker, Director Of Project On 
Information Technology In West Virginia. See 
National Alliance For Restructuring 
Education.(Refer To Pg 35). 
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Bringing Ideas 
to Reality: 

in Our Schools 
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record leaping, and thus, in many cases, bring in more 
revenue to local districts from funding sources. While 
perhaps less fun than a computer program that will 
score 100 tests per second, information and record 
management programs have a major role to play in 
public education. Orlando conferees learned about 
such developing statewide programs in Florida and 
North Carolina. 



Standardization a Key in Florida 

) . 

Florida's school system will increase the speed and 
accuracy of its record keeping as it moves toward stan- 
dardization, Robert Friedman of the state education 
agency suggested as he described the emerging 
statewide Education Information Data Base Plan. 

The plan, fully implemented, has four goals that 
are easy to express and far more difficult to achieve: 

♦ build more flexible, integrated data bases at the 
state level; 

♦ reduce the data burden on school districts 
through streamlining of reporting; 

♦ promote equitable computing resources and 
commonly defined information systems at the local 
level; and 

♦ facilitate more efficient and rapid exchange of 
information within and between levels of the state 
education system. 

Fully implemented, the plan will consolidate no 
less than 18 separate reports currently required of 
LEAs Into a single individual student record. Some of 
th^rnpIernelSation objectivesproviSe a good idea of 
how the new system will be introduced. Items: 

♦ January 1, 1985— State course numbers were 
assigned for use in each school district, to be used for 
reporting purposes July 1 and thereafter. This in- 
troduces the key concept of standardizing reporting 
to permit files to be computerized. 

♦ June 30, 1986— The state-level Student Informa- 
tion Data Base will be operative, integrating state 
education files currently maintained separately to per- 
mit more flexibility in manipulation of data. 



♦ June 30, 1987-Each school system will imple- 
ment an automated Student Information System, 
which will include all state-required data elements and 
procedures for local record keeping, for state repor- 
ting, and for the transference of records and 
transcripts to other school districts and postsecondary 
institutions. 

♦ July 1. 1987-Individual student reporting will 
be initiated from local districts to the SEA, replacing 
current aggregate state reports submitted by school 
districts. The data will be filed electronically. 

Similarly, the plan sets timelines for introduction 
of staff and financial data base plans. 



North Carolina's Five-Year Plan 



North Carolina's goals are much like Florida's, but 
its approach has been quite different. Following a bid 
process, a computer system consulting firm was re- 
tained to develop a five-year plan to introduce 
automated information gathering and record keeping 
in the state. 

Projects currently underway, said Elsie Brumback 
of the state education agency, include such fundamen- 
tal matters as data collection about personnel and cer- 
tification status of teachers. The first piece of the pro- 
gram to be fully up and running is the Student Infor- 
mation Management Systems (SIMS). It is designed for: 

♦ Pupil record maintenance. 

♦ Class assignment preparation and review. 

♦ Competency test score documentation. 

♦ Attendance and membership reporting. 

♦ Exceptional children records maintenance. 

♦ School administration support including relief 
of teacher administration workload. 

♦ Basic education program monitoring. 

♦ Special program cost accounting and education 
results analysis. 

Eventually, said the system's director, David 
Bryant, SIMS files will include classroom-level statistics 
for students and teachers, ADM and principal's 
monthly reporting data, annual competency testing 
results, basic program statistics, exceptional children 
headcounts, special program reporting, professional 
personnel activity reporting, and student and master 
schedules. The SIMS package will be fully integrated— 
all of these data will be entered only once for all of 
the functions described. 

Two advisory committees have been formed to 
provide guidance and aid for the SIMS project. The 
Management Advisory Committee, composed of 
superintendents, state personnel, university pro- 
fessors, and interest group representatives, provides 
guidance with general policy. A Steering Committee 
made up entirely of school principals provides 
assistance with the details of implementation. 
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Rationale 

American high school requirements were modeled after a university course-based system: In 
order to graduate, students must pass a certain number of required and elective courses which, 
In turn, usually require the student to attend class for a certain length of time. In high schools 
these credits are known as Carnegie Units, Involving a standardized amount of time for each 
credit Florida has set as requirements for graduation In the state the minimum number of 
credits, minimum grade point average, minimum specific courses among the required credits, 
minimum number of school days, minimum length of the school day, and minimum length of 
a class period. Local school boards may set additional requirements beyond the state's 
minlmums. Additionally, the state must approve the content of any course offered for credit and 
school funding (Course Code Directory). 

The restructuring of education from process- to results-driven suggests the need for a major 
revision of the current state requirements and the way in which local communities organize their 
schools. Instead of leaving high school with a diploma which certifies passing grades and class 
attendance for a four-year period, students should leave high school with documentation of their 
specifi c skills, knowledge, and values as demonstrated on local and statewide performance 
assessment measures . The student's demonstrated performance should replace his or her time 
spent In class as a factor in determining when the student will exit high school. 

« Such a basic change In the definition of schooling will not be achieved by all Florida schools 
£ , Immediately, nor at the same rate. A system must be developed that will provide for the 
transition from the schools of tojay to the schools of to morrow^ A number of schools in Florida 
grant units of credit based not on time spent In class but on demonstrated mastery of the course 
I objectives. They also are able to modify courses, allowing more of an Interdisciplinary approach 
v to knowledge and skills rather than the discrete, subject-by-subject approach. The Commission 
encourages all schools to take advantage of this option as a means to enhance the Implemen- 
> tatlon of the student performance standards and outcomes, which are based upon the 
i application of knowledge, skills, and values over a variety of content areas . 

\ Granting the recommendation for these changes allows schools to gradually move from 
accountability for the use of time to accountability for the results of Instruction. 



V' v1994 Legislative' Session v'> 



The Commission recommends that the Florida Education Finance Program Review Panel be 
reconvened to continue their work, in cooperation with staff from the Commission and the 
Department of Education, with a specific focus on the impact of current FEFP regulations on the 
successful Implementation of Blueprint 2000. The recommendations from the panel will be 
reported to the Commission for consideration in the development of further recommendations 
on repeal or revision to statute or rule. 
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SECTION 5: 



OTQ 



GOAL AREA 
STANDARDS 



GOAL 1 : 

Readiness to Start School 

Communities and schools 
collaborate to prepare 
children and families 
for children's success 
in school 




Working Assumptions 

1. Schools, by themselves, cannot be held accountable for children's readiness to become 
successful learners. A partnership must exist among families , the Florida Department of Health 
and Rehabilitative Services (HRS), other community agencies, businesses, and the local school 
to truly ensure every child's readiness for success in school. Adoption by the State Board of 
Education of these recommendations for school Improvement and accountability will establish 
this partnership as state policy for all agencies under the control and direction of the governor 
and State Board of Education. 

2. In developing this readiness through shared responsibility, programs need to be family 
centered, community based, and focused on building family and community strengths that will 
enable families to Identify their needs, mobilize supportive resources, and plan for acquisition 
of needed services. Services should be delivered In a manner that supports and promotes the 
integrity and unique needs of the family unit and respects racial, ethnic, and divergent family 
demographics. 

3. M children an d families must be afforded access to physical and mental health care systems 
-^(including pre and postnatal care) without regard to income or financial resources. Self- 
sufficiency for families Is most fflffly tn br nrhlnrH thr^iijh -A"*^™ nnj trffH n q fnr 
employment Good physical and mental health and appropriate support systems are key to 
developing self-sufficiency. 



4. Appropriate specialized services and programs for children at risk and children with 
disabilities and their families should be provided. Inclusion and least restrictive environments 
provide children anct families with the most normalized setting in which to foster their success. 
Schools must be prepared to receive and educate children re gardless of their physical, mental, 
or developmental levels. 

5. Early identification of the needs of all children and familie s will be most successful when 
accomplished through a community-fa s^ pr9Q rftfT> nF screeninp . assessment, and jeje£aj. 
Such a program must be based on family concerns, resources, and priorities; avoid fragmen- 
tation and unnecessary duplication of services; and emphasize multidisciplinary, interagenc y 
collaboratio n. It is most efficient to strengthen existing quality programs and encourage 
continuing public/private partnersh ips before beginning new programs. 

6. While the traditional view of school readiness focuses upon children of prekindergarten age, 
this goal envisions readiness for success as a learner at whatever age the student enters public 
school in Florida. 



Standard #1 

Before entrance to Florida public schools, children have received ap propriate 
jheajth and social seryices so that optimum learning can occur for each child. 



Outcomes 

An agreement exists among the school, school board, HRS, and, when appropriate, other 
organizations, agencies, and medical practitioners in the community, which: 

1. Provides all children and their families access to 

• comprehensive health services, including physical and dental examination s; 

• developmental, occupational, speech, hearing, visual, and mental health screenings; 
and 

• . further evaluation for any potentially handicapping condition. 

2. Provides all chjldren and their families access to 

• therapeutic services Indicated as a result of any abnormalities or deficiencies 
determined in the screening of children and families; and 

• co mmunity service s available in each school district to help children and families In need 
(as required by 229.594, Florida Statutes). 
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Standard *2 

At entrance to Florida public schools, children will be at a developmental 
level of physical, social, and Intellectual readiness necessary to ensure 
success as a learner. 



Outcomes 

An agreement exists among the school, school board, HRS, and, when appropriate, other 
organizations and government agencies, which: 

1 . Provide s all familie s access to comprehensive family support programs 

• full-service schools; 

• . Information and referral networks; 

• parenting resource support programs such as First Strand fj^ajj^y S| art: 

• support programs for children with special needs and their families; 

• parent pjogL^rns. in the ,worJy2£a£e; and 

• public information opportunities (via the media) related to child development. 
• 

2. Provide s all families a ccess to appropriate early education and child care programs that 

• provide for the Inclusion of children with disabilities In the least restrictive environment; 

• are available during appropriate hours to meet the needs of working parents; 

• coordinate with schools to ensure an effective transition from preschool to school-age 
programs; and 

• provide training to ensure high quality early childhood personnel.. 

3. Provides all studen ts, including pregnant and parenting teens, access to programs that help 
develop 

• appropriate family planning and parenting skills, including the nurturing of good family 
relationships and healthy children; 

• self-sufficiency; 

• an understanding of the Importance of completing educational goals; and 

• knowledge of appropriate community resources. 



GOAL 2: 

Graduation Rate and 
Readiness for Postsecondary 
Education and Employment 

Students graduate and are prepared 
to enter the workforce and 
postsecondary education. 




Working Assumptions 

1. Since the performance standards supporting the goal for student performance are written to , 
describe an exit-level standard f or the public schools, they can be used to define graduatio n, ^ 
adult literacy, and Job preparation . 

(i. In this information age, the exit-level standards re^uJr^JsLe„nJxy intojpoj^ojid^ry 
edycgtipn are the same as the entry-level standards require d for entry into the work jorce,, Jhese 
standards can be measured through a variety of performance assessment activities. The skills, 



knowledge, and values comprising these standards are those identified by the Secretary of ✓ 
Labor's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) as app lied through Florida's Core y 
of Essential Concept s. 

3. While the Commission believes strongly in th e concept of life-long learning, it also believes S 
that, for most young people, achievement of these performance standards is necessary to 
compete at the highest levels nationally and Internationa lly and make well-reasoned, thoughtful, 
and healthy lifelong decisions. TliestuiejiLp^D^ 

oitrj^iHpj&IJiigt^ However, schools and school districts must provide the 

means by which those who have not achieved thU goal by that time cmcjinlinuejKOi^ 
todiyjotoyteye^ they achieve mjejjerfgrmance standards (see thegoalfgr., 

adult literacy ). " 

f~4TAII persons are capable of meeting the student performance standards and receiving an exit- 
igvel certificate documenting their performance. Some students may req ui re modi fication In s 
I nstruction and/or assessment In order to demonstrate their proficiency ! H fer students wi th ^ 
disabilitiesT a n Individual educational plan (IEP) "may be the appropriate vehicle to accomplish 
these modifications. 
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5. bi traditional scho ols, the time at which one graduates fs constant, while the graduate>Jevel 
of skills, knowledg e, and values varies. In Blueprint 2000 schools, which are committed to 
recognizing the todjyjjual de vetoprncntal diffe rences c< students, Jtheiiraduate'a skills, knowl- 
eo^ejjmjdjvajg^ while the time of g raduation or certificati on varies. 

6. Thirty-seven percent of Florida's high school graduates today do not plan to go on to 
postsecondary education. Postsecondary Job preparation programs provide students with 
technical training for specific areas of work, building upon the student performance standards 
already certified. Students ne ed the skills, knowledge, and valuer identified in the stude nt 
performance standards in order 'to reach Job and careergoals. 

7. Many individuals beyond the compulsoiyal^ndanceage drop out of the traditional learning 
environment. Schools need to provtdfalterrj^^ opp ortunities to encourage these 
students to continue working toward the peHSrmance standards as rapidly as their circum- 
stances will permit. 



Standard #1 




All Florida students graduate from secondary schools with a certificate 
showing mastery of the student performance standards and outcomes 
Identified in Goal 3. 

V_ J 



Outcomes 

1. Florida students will graduate with certifica tes showing their degree of mastery of the 
performance standards and outcom^dentifiedTf the studenJ^r^ojTnancrioa l for which 
p erformance-based measures exist. ~ ~" 

2. All students who graduate from a Florida public school and enroll in a public college or 
university In Florida will receive passing scores on college entry-level placement examinations 
In reading, writing, and mathematics. 

3. All students who complete a Job preparation program will receive a certificate and possess 
a performance-based portfolio which demonstrates to a prospective employer successful 
preparation to enter the work force In areas of employment related to the Job preparation 
program. 

4. All students who graduate from a Florida public school will have passed a revised Florida High 
School Competency Test. 

% 5. All students who complete a Job preparation program, including an exceptional student 
education Job preparation program, and who actively seek employment In a Job market where 
work Is available In the area of the Job preparation, will be successful In obtaining employment 
In the area of Job preparation. 
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Standard #2 



All Florida students who leave the public schools prior to graduation are 
engaged In some alternative learning process in which they are making 
progress toward meeting the graduation requirement. 



Outcomes 

\1. All students who have dropped out of school and remained In Florida will be enrolled in a 
program which prepares them to meet the graduation requirements. 

2. An agreement exists among the school or school board, HRS, the Florida Department of 
Labor, and, when appropriate, other community agencies and organizations (e.g., Division of 
Blind Services, Department of Mental Health, etc.), which provides for the Identification of 
school dropouts within the community and the matching of those dropouts with developmen- 
tally appropriate programs through which those Individuals may continue to progress toward 
the graduation performance standards. 
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GOAL 3: 

Student Performance 

Students successfully compete 
at the highest levels nationally 
and internationally and are 
prepared to make well-reasoned, 
thoughtful, and healthy lifelong 
decisions. 




Working Assumptions 

1. Performance standards are defined through statements of outcomes that support each 
standard. 

2. The , ex it- level skill s required for entering postsecondary education and the world of work in 
the information age are the same and can be measured, thro ug h^ a ya rlctyjof assessment 

ha activities. 

j» 

(TO 

rt 3. Exit-level performance standards and out comes will be established first. Utilizing a 

G developmental approach, p erforman ce bffcorHe^ will be established as 

^ benchmarks for assessing adequate progress. ^ ~ 



4. Adequate propress^of a school refers to the extent to which eachlndividu al student to a school 
is making adequate progress toward th e performance jstandacds" and putcomes."&mTsludehts 
may need Indiyiduaraccommodatto ns in order to progress towardtheperformance standards 
and outcomes! 

5. Performance standards and outcomes will be written at the highest o perational-levels (e.g., 
aipjlysis, synthejis^evaJuaU^ and will be based on the belief that Individ ual students learn at 

different rates. ~* " - . *"" r '* lu *~-*""-'* 

6. Assessment pract ices should serve but not o^te^rmihe the performance standards. 

7. Performance standards should be designed so that students may go beyond them by 
broadening the learning areas within which the standards are applied. 

8. In order to reach high operational performance standards, teaching and learning in Florida's 
public s chools will be fundament all y restructured. in keeping with the principles of continual 
quality Improvement. 
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»• The cxlt-lcvcl skills, knowledge, and valuesJd enttfled In SCANS fl.«.. the Secre tary of Labor 1 * 
Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills) provide a framework within whic¥rT6rWa , rCore 
ot fcssenual Concepts will be Incorporated. 

10. Schools will transition at different rates toward the full Implementation of Blueprint 2000. 



Standard #1 

Florida students locate, comprehend, interpret, evaluate, maintain, and 
apply Information, concepts, and ideas found In literature, the arts, symbols, 
recordings, video and other graphic displays, and computer files, in order to 
perform tasks and/or for enjoyment. 



Outcomes 

While performing Individual and group tasks, students: 

1 . locate data and determine the main idea or essential message; 

2. Identify relevant details and facts; 

3. evaluate accuracy, appropriateness, style, relevance, and plausibility; 

4. analyze information, concepts, and ideas relative to their own value system; 

5. use Ideas, concepts, and Informational resources for aesthetic and recreational purposes; 

6. Independently complete a task which requires the use or application of information, 
concepts, or Ideas; and 

7. evaluate and make valid Inferences from new, Incomplete, or nonverbal Information. 
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Standard #2 

Florida students communicate In English and other languages using 
Information, concepts, prose, symbols, reports, audio and video recordings, 
speeches, graphic displays, and computer-based programs. 

Outcomes 

While performing individual and group tasks, students: 

1. completely and accurately record information In writing and other media, and communicate 
that Information, In turn, through a variety of media; 

2. compose and create, through a variety of oral, visual, and written media, communications 
such as letters, reports, directions, manuals, and proposals; 

3. in all communications using English and other languages, accurately use language, graphic 
representations, styles, organizations, and format appropriate to the language, Information, 
concept, or Idea and the subject matter, purpose, and audience; 

4. prepare communications through a variety of media, which Include supporting documenta- 
tion and detail; and 

5. check, edit, and revise communications to ensure appropriate form, emphasis, grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation. 



Standard #3 

Florida students use numeric operations and concepts to describe, analyze, 
disaggregate, communicate, and synthesize numeric data, and to identify 
and solve problems. 



Outcomes 

While performing individual and group tasks, students: 

1. accurately Identify and perform appropriate numeric procedures with problems found In 
numeric, symbolic, or word form; 

2. estimate approximate numeric solutions to problems without use of calculating devices; and 

3. accurately analyze, synthesize, and evaluate numeric Ideas, concepts, and Information 
through appropriate formulae, symbols, theorems, equations, tables, graphs, diagrams, and 
charts. 
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Standard #4 

Florida students use creative thinking skills to generate new Ideas, make the 
best decision, recognize and solve problems through reasoning, interpret 
symbolic data, and develop efficient techniques for lifelong learning. 



Outcomes 

While performing Individual and group tasks, students: 

1 . use Imagination, combine Ideas or information in new ways, and make connections between 
seemingly unrelated Ideas by discovering a rule or principle underlying the relationship between 
two or more objects and use the rule or principle to solve a problem; 

2. clarify goals and recognize constraints to their accomplishment, reinterpret goals In ways that 
reveal new approaches to their attainment, and evaluate and choose the best alternative; 

3. recognize that a problem exists, define the problem, investigate possible causes of the 
problem, Identify possible solutions, analyze, evaluate, and select the best solution (s), and 
Implement the solutions; 

4. organize and intellectually process symbols, pictures, objects, and information in a way which 
permits the mind to generate the reality of what Is being represented; and 

5. develop and use Individually effective and efficient learning techniques that permit them to 
apply new knowledge and skills in different ways. 

Standard #5 

Florida students display responsibility, self-esteem, sociability, self 
management, integrity, and honesty. 

Outcomes 

While performing individual and group tasks, students: 

1. exert a high level of effort and perseverance towards goal attainment; 

2. exhibit diligence In reaching high task accomplishment and performance by setting high 
standards, paying needed attention to detail, displaying high standards of attendance and 
punctuality, ada pting to variable environments, and approaching and completing tasks with 
enthusiasm, vitality, and optimism; 

3. demonstrate a realistic and positiv e view of themselves as unique Individuals; 
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4. demonstrate friendliness, assertfveness, leadership, adaptability, empathy, and politeness ln^ 
familiar and unfamiliar groups; " 

5. exhibit Interest In wha t others say and do; 

6. deal with persons and situations wit h Integri ty, reliability, and honesty; 

7. exhibit civic, personal^and social responsibility; 

8. demonstrate behaviors that support physical wellness and personal well being; and 

9. assume a positive role In the family, work place, and community. 

Standard #6 

Florida students will appropriately allocate time, money, materials, and other 
resources. 

Outcomes 

While performing Individual and group tasks, students: 

1. Identify and prioritize activities In an appropriate sequence and develop, implement, and 
adjust an effective schedule In order to accomplish a goal; 

2. prepare a budget appropriate to the activities required for goal attainment, maintain accurate 
records of actual costs and revenues, and revise the budget plan as needed; 

3. Identify and acquire the materials and supplies needed for completion of the activity and 
anticipate how those materials can be best stored and distributed to complete the activity with 
the least cost and greatest efficiency; and 

X 4 * WS5!!fiL9saJsysaW"^ an4x a lH^?«?^ complete the 

activity; describe how to make successful m atches be^een Jhe, persons best capable of 
completing the activity and the activity Itself; and provide meaningful feedback on task 
completion to those involved. 
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Standard #7 

Florida students Integrate their knowledge and understanding of how social, 
organizational, informational, and technological systems work with their 
abilities to analyze trends, design and Improve systems, and use and 
maintain appropriate technology. 

V J 

Outcomes 

While performing Individual and group tasks, students: 

1. identify the need for Information, select possible Information and evaluate Its appropriate- 
ness, and then obtain the information from existing sources, or create it; 

2. organize, process, and maintain in a systematic fashion, print and other forms of technologi- 
cally stored information and transform the information into appropriate formats to enhance the 
accomplishment of a goal; 

3. analyze trends and the performance of systems to predict the Impact of these trends and 
performances on goal attainment; 

4. make suggestions to modify existing systems In order to enhance goal attainment; 

5. select the procedures or technology th at will bes t facilitate goal attainment by visualizing the 
necessary methods and applicable technology, choosing, installing, and monitoring the device 
or system which will produce the best results; and 

6. demonstrate competence in solving problems in the use of technology, Including generating 
workable solutions and identifying the appropriate person or place from which to obtain the 
needed assistance. 
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Standard #8 

Florida students wo rk cooperatively to successfully complete a project or 
activity. — - ' 



Outcomes 

While performing Individual and group tasks, students: 

1. contribute Ideas and make suggestions to a group effort to solve a problem or complete an 
activity in support of attainment of a goal; 

2. assist a group to be successful by doing their own share of the tasks necessary to complete 
a task and encourage other group members by listening and responding appropriately to their 
contributions, Identifying and building upon the strengths of Individual members of the group, 
helping to resolve differences within the group which Impede goal attainment, taking per sonal 
rejpjonsj&Hity^ou where useful, challenging existing procedures, 
policies, or authorities that appear to Impede goal attainment; and 

3. help others learn by helping them to identify and apply related concepts and theories to the 
activity, Identifying needed skills, knowledge, and values which will facilitate goal attainment, 
and proviaTngmeaningfuI feedback, Including reinforcement of others' successful performance. * 



Standard #9 

Florida students establish credibility with their colleagues through competence 
and integrity, and help their peers achieve their goals by communicating their 
feelings and ideas to justify or successfully negotiate a position which 
advances goal attainment. 



Outcomes 

While performing Individual and group tasks, students: 

1 . effectively communicate thoughts, Ideas, and values to influence others toward action which 
will facilitate goal attainment; 

2. justify positions logically while taking meaningful viewpoints of others into consideration and 
making positive use of the rules and values followed by others; and 

3. work toward an agreement with others that will further goal attainment by resolving divergent 
Interests and points of view, clarifying points of view and adjusting quickly to new facts or idea s, 
and making reasonable compromises that promote goal attainment. 
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Standard #10 



Florida students appreciate their own culture and the cultures of others, 
understand the concerns and perspectives of membersof other ethnic and 
genjer^groups, reject the stereo typing of themselves and oTfiersTana Sdek 
TTut and utilize the views of per^^ 

backgrounds while completing individual and group pro]eSsT — ' 



Outcomes 

While performing Individual and group tasks, students: 

1. demonstrate appreciation of their own culture and the cultures of others; 

2. cooperate with persons of different gender or ethnic or socioeconomic backgrounds to 
successfully accomplish tasks; and 

3. recognize bias and stereotyping In media, literature, and visual and performing arts. 



Assessment 

Asses sment for school Improvement and accountability should minimize state level Interven- 
u^Cemrfewer Tocai school communities, hold schools accountable, arid Improve and inform 
Tnslructfon^ legitimate state Interest to report on the progress of education^ but this 

Interest should be constrained to the minimum amount of Information necessary for state level 
reporting and should not place undue burdens on the school improvement process. 
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GOAL 4: 

Learning Environment 

School boards provide a learning 
environment conducive to teaching 
and learning. 



Working Assumptions 

1 . The legislature will make provision for the adequate and equitable funding of a uniform system 
of free public schools. In exercising these responsibilities, the state will give maximum flexibility 
to school districts in using these funds. 



£ A School boards will allocate these funds to schools so as to permit schools to provide an 

~ k ^uj-^approprlate learning environment for all students. In allocating funds to schools, school boards 
V- 'WZs will exercise their policy responsibilities by giving schools and icJ^aiyJsoQL councils. 
iV^ m rnaximurp flexibility TTusing funds and designing school programs toachieve the goals of their 
t^t) scRS^provement plans. 

3. School boards will provide the means for schools to have adequate physical facilities, 
educational materials, equipment, teachers, and staff to provide all students with the most 
appropriate learning environment. 

4. In addressing this goal statement, the Commission believes the goal of sequential instruction 
Is met through the student performance standards and outcomes as stated In Goal 3. The 
Commission also believes that the goal statement was Intended to be Inclusive of all subject 
matter areas and that those specified In the goal statement are meant only to be illustrative. 

5. School climate reflects the traditions, cultures, and behaviors of all stakeholders. 

6. Quality schools do not exist In Isolation from the rest of the community; allstakeholders must 
be Involved to bring about the success of the sc hool. 



7. Ail stakehold ers must exh ibit high expectations for achievement and behavior. 
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GOAL 7: 
Adult Literacy 

Adult Floridians are literate and have the 
knowledge and skills needed to compete 
in a global economy and exercise the 
rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship. 




Working Assumptions 

1 . Adult literacy Is an Integral part of a continuous system of education. 

2. Adults in the work force m ust continue to learn and retrain to live and work successfully In 
today's world. A nation at risk must become a "nation of learners" to be competitive In a global 
economy. 

3. Students lay transfer In and out of the educational continuum at various stages of life. It is 
recognized that an individual's goal at a given time may be any place along a range of skills, from 
entry to exit-level. 

4. Schools and districts must be held accountable for achieving adult literacy in Florida. 

5. Research Indicates that the literacy level of the parent or guardian significantly Influences the 
educational achievement of the child. Typically, children of parents with higher levels of 
education remain In school longer and achieve greater educational success than children whose 
parents, especially mothers, have low levels of education. 

6. Inter* and Intraagency cooperation and collaboration strengthen the quantity and quality of 
programs. 
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FLORIDIANS 

WILL 

i BE IDENTIFIED.. 

to 

TO MEET THE 
STUDENT 
OUTCOMES . 

(ACCORDING TO THE SCANS) 
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Standard #1 

Adult Rorktens have mastered the student performance standards and 
outcomes Identified In Goal 3. 



Outcomes 



1. An agreement among the school district, the Florida Department of j ^abor . HRS, and, when 
appropriate, other community agencies and organizations, provides for the Identifica tion and 
r eferral of adu l ts who do not meet, the J^orida^slandatd-fojcJiteracv. An integrateOnd 
coordinated set of learning opportunities Is effectively marketed throughout the community to 
reach and serve these Individuals. 

2. Schools at all levels show evidence of collaboration with district and community literacy 
programs. 

3. Schools provide access for adults to participate In adult literacy classes and appropriate 
school activities to ensure the success of both adult and child. 

4. All adult Fjoridlans are literate or are enrolled In a developmental^ appropriate program that 
allowTmemTto make* progress toward the adult literacy standard. 
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Computer Network Will Link West Virginia Schools by 1986 



By Charlie Euchner 

Some 45 vocational-education schools in 
West Virginia have started a computer-ed- 
ucation program that officials say will re* 
suit within two years in the first statewide 
instructional network in the nation. 

State education officials this spring are 
seeking $2.7 million from the legislature to 
add 38 more vocational schools and high 
schools to the network. The officials say 
they will try to include all of the state's 301 
high schools in the network by next year. 

In part because of its promise for linking 
resources in the low-wealth, mountainous J 
state, the network will assist in meeting the I 



requirements of the master plan to equalize 
educational quality that the state was or* 
dered to develop following a state judge's 
1982 ruling that West Virginias school-fi- 
nance system was unconstitutional. 

Under a blueprint drawn up by the state 
education department, all of West Virgin- 
ia s 1,196 public schools could become part 
of the network by the 1985-86 school year. 
All of the computers in each school would b?4ft> 
linked to each other as well as to those in 
other schools around the stat«- and in the 
home* of teachers and student > 

John Cook, the director of thi West Vir- 
ginia yroji-ci. said it eventually would cost 
<i75 million— or about $66.(Xhi for each of 



the state's elementary and secondary 
schools. Each school will operate centers 
with 20 personal computers manufactured 
by the International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

-* First Broad Network 

Experts in the use of educational technol- 
ogy have begun to urge schools to tie their 
* microcomputers into networks. Teachers 
and students in networks, the experts say. 
are able to use the computers as a sophisti- 
cated medium for working with each other 
and correcting each others' mistakes 
A number of computer specialist* said 
Continued on Page ]8 



West Virginia To Link Schools by Statewide 



Continued from Page I 

they did not know of any other large- 
scale computer network now in use 
or under development in public- 
school ftyntem* The only analogous 
innovation is the "local area net- 
work," which links computers with- 
in a single school, said Daniel Levin. 

^ editor of u school -computer newslet- 
ter published by the National School 
Boards Asaociation. 

The Florida legislature in 1982 
approved a plan to establish a "r'lor- 

>ida Informal iim R m urces N#U 
wor k" that would link all 67 schoo l 
dihtrut* in lh*> sta te via computer. 
but that system is not expected to be 
in placr for almut three years. The 
IcKiftluture was frustrated with get- 
ting data" flhtait xchooU and "they 
wanted nomrthing where you could 
ait down at a terminal and retrieve 
data from all 67 districted said 
Francis Watson, a computer consul- 
tant for the state ed ~o**cn depart- 

# rnrnl. M Whik* the* i 1 .cu* U to 
address adrr.:nuitr*uv<» needs" he 
said, the network could be used for 

^Mlructional program after it is 
completed. 
A firm baaed in rairfaa, Vs.. this 



month reported that it was negotiat- 
ing with the governmgn^of Rppmu. 
d a to install a computer network 



that would include all students on 
the island. That system could be in 
place by the 1965-86 school year, an 
officer of the firm said. 

Terry Hemdon , th e former execu- 
tive director of the National Educa- 
tion Asaociation and now the direc- 
tor of a market study for the 
National Information Utilities) Cor- 
poration, said education officials 



from several states also had indicaT 
ed an interest in developing class- 
room computer networks. (Set Edu- 
cation Wetk, Oct IB. 1983 J mg~ 

The Network's Features 

Once the West Virginia network 
is completed, the computers will pro- 
vide access to instructional pro- 
grama in all subjects and to a 
statewide "bulletin board 1 * that will 
disseminate news and guidelines 
about curriculum and other school 
issues. Eventually, teachers and 
students will be able to work direct- 
ly with their counterparts in other 
schools, officials said.. 

In addition to a library of instruc- 
tional software that the state will 



develop, students will have access to 
three major "applications" pro- 
grams. They will be able use a word- 
processing program to write, s data- 
base-management program to ar- 
range and store information, and a 
"spreadsheet'* program to analyze 
the way all variables in a set of data 
are affected by changes in some of 
the variables. 

"What happens is that you start 
with a computer network and end 
up with a student network" said 
Morton Lord, a consultant to the 
state education department. 'There 
is a camaraderie that develops fin 
the claaerooml, and somehow the 
studente realise that it s O.K. to see 
what others are doing and it's O.K. 
to be working together." 

Experts in the school-computer 
industry said they reacted favorably 
to the West Virginia plan but 
warned that the schools must be 
flexible in setting up the network. 

Teachers must abandon a tenden- 
cy to control all of the studente' ac- 
tivities in the claasroom, said Henry 
Jay Becker, the director of a nation- 
al survey on computer use in schools 
conducted at the Center for the So- 
cial Organisation of Schools at The 



% 
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John* Hopkins University. But he 
agreed that the um of wori-proeeas- 
ing programs in a network could 
give students incentive to write and 
to eeek help from other student*. 

"If you have a program in the ma- 
chine that allows kids to see what 
other kida have written and add 
their own comment*, that gives 
them a reason for writing/* Mr. 
Becker said. But if the teacher in* 
siau on controlling the students* ac- 
tivities, he said, students will not 
get a chance to work together and "it 
won't be a network.** 

Becaus e the state plans to put the 
network into place but to leave deci- 
sions about curriculum and school 
organization to the schools, the net- 
work's success will be determined on 
* "achool-by-echool basis" predicted 
Ma rc C. TXicker, director of the Pro- 
c ct on Information Technology . 

u ine question that leaps to my* 
nind is, what are they going to do | 
vith the curriculum?" said Mr. 
iXj ckcr. "Planning takes a good deal 
f effort, school bv school. TnTS^ 
wera aren't going to fit neatly into 

curriculum."; 

Planning and Ftaadie* 

The state has already installed 
impute r» at 45 vocationaJ-educa- 
on schools, and 25 of the schools 
~e using the networks. The stale 
gislature last summer approved a 
750,000 budget appropriation and 
e use of %\ million in funds from 
e Appalachian Regional Commis- 
an, a quasi-governmental federal 
rency. The state also allocated to 
e effort $12 million in federal 
ids awurded to the state under the 
b Training Partnership Act. 
The West Virginia Board of Edu- 
tion has requested an additional 
5 million in state funding and au- 
>nty to use an additional $1/2 mil- 



ment. The principal* favor provi- 
mi»mj. Itir up^r.i(iic»K ihr skills uf rlr* 
ninil.il v- .iiid si'i'und.irv'M'hiHil 
>rifuip t ti> through vjinuu.s training 
urograms. Mr. Armistead said. 

The groups also will work to de- 
eat any tuition tax-credit proposals 
.ntroducedintheO'wr ^. "We be- 
lieve they undcrmi c educa- 
tion and are \yo ex^ - Mr. Ar- 
niatead si*id. 

>n general, he added, the princi- 
pals will work to "increase the feder- 
il investment in education— educa- 
wnmu/* become a higher priority 



The committee recommended 
starting the network in the voca- 
tional schools in order to qualify for 
federal training funds allocated to 
depressed areas by the Appalachie a 
Regional Commission ana the 
J T.p.A.. Mr. Cook said 

The committee also called for ex- 
tensive use of applications *r**ms 
to provide vocational studtariU with 
familiarity with things co'npuU*nt 
are used (or in business." said Sam- 
uel Tally, the computer coordinator 
for the Fayette County Schools. 

Expansion Seen 

Most schools are expected to ex- 
pand their local network beyond th? 
20 machines funded hy the nUjIc. 
The schools' special hnrddi*k 
drives— recently developed devices 
that link the computent in the school 
and greatly expand their power — 
will acoommodute 64 machines. 

Even with only 20 machines, most 
students would be able to spend 
enough time using the computer to 
learn about its major uses, ssid peo- 
ple involved with the project. 

"There is an excitement that is 
generated, and when the youngsters 
show an interest in computers, there 
are usually enough adults willing" 
to supervise the computer laborato- 
ry after school hours, said Mr. Lord, 
the head of the computer science and 
technology division at San Jusn 
College in rarmingtnn. N. M. Mr. 
Lord said the division owns only 
eight microcomputers but sludenu 
used them at least 45 minutes 6,000 
times during a school year. 

Although the experimental net- 
work is being launched in the sLiU-V 
vocational schools, oJliciuls sircMted 
that its 'instructional application* % 
will iWch throughout the cumcu- 
lum. Students will be able to use the 
word-processing program for onv 
mm*..,. Ih»f rwintrM writinir lh#«v 



Acuuruittg •"•» — ui . . w . 

tor of governmental relstions tor the 

Naliun.il i* r.A .education funding is 
iil.sit ;t pi iurity of the piirvnt-teuvhiT 
group. 

"We will lake no leas than $17.5 
billion," Mr. fege said of the federal 
education budget 

That is about $2 billion more than 
President Reagan has proposed lor 
fiscal 1985. 

The additional 92 billion. Mr. 
Fege said, is necessary to accommo- 
date increased costs and a $425*mil- 
lion mathematics and science bill 
sponsored by Senator Orrin G. 



Hatch, republican of Utah. w 
Mr. fege added Lhat M a major pri- 
ority issue" If staasag Ha>a*baeto* 

in srhixils And other priorities for 
the group, hi* said, include the re- 
authorization of school lunch and 
nutrition programs, vocalional-edu 
cation programs, and the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Preven 
tion Act. 

The group also will lobby against 
tuition tax-credit or tax-deduction 
legislation, Mr. Fege said, and in fa- 
vor of pending legislation that 
would require television networks 
to provide one hour of children's pro- 
gramming every evening. 

the useful ?1 million in funds from 
Jll* AWifefrf ** ft*gion*l Commia- 

agency Trie state also allocated to 

the cfTort $1.2 million in federal 
funds awarded to the state under the 
Job Training Partnership Act. 

The West Virginia Board of Edu- 
cation has requested an additional 
$ 1 5 million in state funding snd su- 
thority to use an additional % 1 .2 mil- 
lion in funds from the Appalachian 
agency. Those funds would enable 
the state to provide computers for an 
additional 26 vocational schools and 
12 high schools by July 1. 

State officials have not decided 
how much money they will seek 
next year, but they say they will ask 
for enough money to establish com- 
puter networks at the state's re- 
maining 269 secondary schools. Ed- 
ucation officials say they may seek 
funds next year for centers st the 
state's 824 elementary schools. 

Project's Origins 

The network's plan is the result of 
a study by a 12- member committee 
appointed by State Superintendent 
Roy Truby. After the committee 
made its major recommendations in 
June 1982, 10 companies bid for the 
rights to develop the system. The de- 
partment selected i.b.m. last year. 

The state chosei.a.M., according to 
officials, because of the company's 
offers of 12- to 20-percent discounts 
and free servicing and because the 
company ia expected to dominate 
the microcomputer industry. (Con- 
sultants to the project say i n m. will 
account for about half of the world 
computer market by next year. ) The 
computer firm also agreed to pro- 
vide free training for teachers in the 
use of the system. 

Owners of any make of computer 
will be able to gain access to the bul- 
letin boards developed by the state 
and by local school districts, state of- 
ficials said. Most Vu.m. -compatible- 
computers will be able to gain access 
to and copy the interactive pro- 
grams that will be stored at a cen- 
tral location in the state. 



Lxiro aaiu ire oivimou »wh.-* 
eight microcomputer* hut *iutlrnl> 
iaxiea«t464 



Although the experimental net- 
work is being luumhiHl m the MaUV 
vocational school*, olTtciuU M rchsed 
that its instructional applications V 
will reach throughout the cumcu- 
lum. Students will be able to use the 
word-processing program for any 
course that requires writing, they 
pointed out The students will be 
able to use the spreadsheet end da- 
tabase programs for organizing in- 
formation used in history, Englikh 
literature, and science classes, and 
for analyzing statistical information 
in mathematics and science clasnes 

As important as those applica- 
tions, officials said, will be student* 
cooperative effort* Doth students 
and teachers will be sble to see the 
work of others in s class— s cspsbili 
ty thst Mr. Tally said already has 
resulted in studenU forming "sub- 
culture*" in the classroum The lev* 
el of interaction among these kids is 
amazing," he said. 

Added Mr. Lord: "As far as I'm 
concerned, networking is vital 
Schools simply cannot continue to 
function without sharing their re- 
sources. Within the next year or two ~ 
or three, all schools will be ^ 
networked." 

Coat Saving* 

Other advantage of th«* network* 
ing approach, those ;nvr;vetJ with 
the project said. incluoV 'xrreiiNe 
in the need for "peripSer;.!" equip 
ment such as printer*; <n^*y c» st*ef* 
fective repair and replacement of 
parts; the sbility to focus on soft- 
ware development, equipment ac- 
counts with mass purchasing, a 
simpler teacher- training program, 
snd use of the bulletin board 

The bulletin board sounds innoc 
uous enough, but ultimately that is 
some fsntastic way for bringing 
teachers together." said Mr. TViHy 
They can trade testa and cumcu- 
lum ideas. Anything can happr n— 
it's one of those wild-card things " 
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QUESTION: 



How Will Health And Human Services Be Integrated 
Into The Schools For "One Stop Shopping"? 

ANSWER: 

1. Remember PA Net Expands To Schools, Health 
Care Facilities, And Emergency Management 
Network. (Refer To Pg 76) 

2. Remember The EQA And NAEP (Refer To Pg 3- 
21) That Measured The Appropriate Values And 
Attitudes From Assessments. 

3. Remember The 1ST (Refer To Pg 94-100), 
Instructional Support, That Will Do Interventions, 
Screening, And Diagnosing In The Regular 
Classroom Under Special Ed Regulations. 

FACT: 

Educational Outcomes For Children With Disabilities 
Will Use Inclusive Outcomes For All Children, 
University Of Minnesota. 
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SCHOOL COMPLETION LEVEL 



NCEO 



Educational Outcomes and 
Indicators for Students 
Completing School 



The current emphasis on educational 
reform and accountability reflects the 
public's desire to know the results of 
education for all America's students. 
There is great interest in identifying 
the important outcomes of education 
and the best indicators of those 
outcomes. 

The National Center on 
Educational Outcomes (NCEO) is 
working with federal and state 
agencies to facilitate and enhance the 
collection and use of data on 
educational outcomes for students 
with disabilities. In doing so, it has 
taken an inclusive approach, 
identifying a conceptual model of 
outcomes that applies to all students , 
not just to students with disabilities. 
Hundreds of educators, 
administrators, policymakers, and 
parents have participated in a 
consensus building process using this 
model as a framework to identify key 
indicators of important educational 
outcomes for all students. 

The purpose of this document is to 
present the model of school 
completion outcomes and the 



indicators of these outcomes for all 
students in today's schools. "School 
completion" can be defined in a 
number of appropriate ways, 
including Grade 12, end of school, 
and time of "aging out" of eligibility 
for educational services. In the pages 
that follow, you will find: 

• A conceptual model of 
domains and outcomes 

• Possible indicators for each 
outcome 

• Steps toward identifying 
sources of data for indicators 

We at the National Center on 
Educational Outcomes are indebted to 
many groups and individuals who 
provided feedback to us (see 
Contributors listed at the end of this 
document). We believe that the 
model and indicators for school 
completion outcomes presented here 
will serve as a point from which to 
extend discussion as policymakers, 
states, and local school districts 
identify the important outcomes of 
education. 
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NCEO 



Conceptual Model of Domains and Outcomes 



The conceptual model depicted below 
shows the complete educational 
model, with Educational Resources 
(Inputs and Contexts) influencing 
Educational Opportunity and Process. 
These in turn, influence the Outcome 
Domains (the shaded areas), which 
have a return influence on both the 
resources and opportunity/ process. 



Two of the shaded domains, Presence 
and Participation, and 
Accommodation and Adaptation, are 
placed next to Educational 
Opportunity and Process. 
Considerable controversy remains 
about whether these are true 
outcomes, part of the process of 
education, or some type of mediating 



variables. Yet, generally there is 
consensus that these aspects need to 
be measured. 

Throughout this document, all eight 
domains (indicated by ♦) will be 
treated equally as outcome domains. 



Conceptual Model of Outcomes 



<0 = 



OUTCOME DOMAIN 



0 



Presence and 
Participation 



Resources 
(Input and Context) 



Educational 
Opportunity and 
Process 





Accommodation 
and Adaptation 




Physical Health 



Responsibility and 
Independence 



Contribution and 
Citizenship 



Academic and 
Functional Literacy 



Personal and Social 
Adjustment 



Satisfaction Pi- 
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OUTCOME DOMAIN 



OUTCOME 



Presence and Participation 
V 



© 
0 



Is present in school 
Participates 

Completes school 



B \ 

Accommodation and 
Adaptation 



, — ^ Makes adaptations, acommodations, or 
\ B1 compensations necessary to achieve outcomes 
in each of the major domains 



B2 ) Demonstrates family support and coping skills 



\ 



Physical Health 



C1 Makes healthy lifestyle choices 



C2 



^ Is aware of basic safety, fitness, and 
health care needs 



C3 J Is physically fit 



nsibility j 



Responsibility and 
Independence 



© 
0 



Gets about in the environment 



Is responsible for self 




Contribution^and Citizenship 



©Complies with school and 
community rules 

E2 ^ Knows the significance of voting and procedures 
necessary to register and vote 



E3i Volunteers 
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OUTCOME DOMAIN 



OUTCOME 



Academic and^Functional 
Literacy 



© 



Demonstrates competence in communication 



©Demonstrates competence in problem-solving 
strategies and critical thinking skills 



©Demonstrates competence in math, reading and 
writing skills 



; P4 * Demonstrates competence in other academic and 
k *.Zj/ nonacademic skills 



F5 ; Demonstrates competence in using technology 



Personal and Social 
Adjustment 



q<j Copes effectively with personal challenges, 
J frustrations, and stressors 



G2 \ Has a good self image 



G3 ) Respects cultural and individual differences 



■■ x G4 j Gets along with other people 



Satisfaction 



0 



Student satisfaction with high school experience 



Parent/guardian satisfaction with the education that 
H2 J students received 



Community satisfaction with the education that 
H3 j9 students received 
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Possible Indicators for School 
Completion Outcomes 



Indicators are numbers or other 
symbolic representations of outcomes. 
They can be viewed over time to 
gather information on trends. At the 
national and state levels, indicators 
usually are presented as percentages 
or rates. 

State and local district personnel who 
are interested in specific students can 
easily translate the indicators 
presented here into individually-based 
indicators. A guide to these 
translations is included in the 
supporting document entitled 



State and School District 
Development of Educational 
Outcomes and Indicators: A Guide 
for Self Study (see p. 25). 

Lists of possible indicators for the 
school completion outcomes, which 
were identified through the 
consensus-building process, are 
presented on the next eight pages, one 
outcome domain per page. It is 
important to think of these as a 
framework within which outcomes, 
indicators, and sources of data can be 
generated. 
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© = 



OUTCOME 



Presence 




A = INDICATOR 



tion 



© 



Is present in school 



A 



-A 
-A 



Absenteeism rate during last year of school 
(differentiated for reasons of suspension, 
medical/health, truancy, and other) 

Percent of students excluded from their typical 
school placement 

Percent of students attending residential settings (in and 
out of state), separate schools, separate classes 



A2 • Participates 



\ Percent of time students participate actively in general 
a ^ education classrooms during last year of school 



-A 



Percent of time students participate actively in community 
b ^ activities during last year of school 



Percent of time students participate actively in 
extracurricular activities during last year of school 



Percent of students who participate in district, state, and 
national testing programs 



Percent of students who have had employment experience 
(through school programs) before leaving school 



© 



Completes school 



a \ Percent of students who graduate with a diploma 



students who earn a certificate of 
completion/attendance 



A Percent of 
completior 

Percent of students who earn a GED dipl< 

J^K^ Percent of students who drop out 
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o 



= OUTCOME 




A 



INDICATOR 



AccommodatidnTand Adaptation 



Makes adaptations, - 
acommodations, or 
compensations 
necessary to achieve 
outcomes in each of the 
major domains 



— A 
-A 



LI 



Percent of students who demonstrate adaptation/ 
accommodation/compensation skills required to move 
about in their environments 



Percent of students who demonstrate adaptation/ 
accommodation/compensation skills required to 
communicate 



Percent of students who demonstrate adaptation/ 
accommodation/compensation skills required to read 

Percent of students who demonstrate adaptation/ 
accommodation/compensation skills required to participate 
in activities in home, school, and community environments 

Percent of students who demonstrate adaptation/ 
accommodation/compensation skills required to manage 
personal needs in home, school, and community 
environments 




B2 



Demonstrates family 
support and coping 
skills 



A 



— A 



Percent of families prepared to cope with student's 
8 * needs after student leaves school 



Percent of families knowledgeable about community 
resources and programs needed by student 



Percent of families participating in the education of 
their children 
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= OUTCOME 




A = INDICATOR 



Physicamealth 



f*^) Makes healthy lifestyle 
v J choices 




A Percent of students who indicate that they use tobacco 
/ a \ products 



5 Percent of students who make good nutritional choices 



Percent of students who have abused alcohol or drugs 
in the past year 

Percent of students who indicate they have had 
unprotected sex in the past year 



Percent of students who elect to participate in sports, 
recreational, and/or exercise activities 



C2 Is aware of basic safety, 
fitness, and health care 
needs 



Percent of students who are aware of basic safety 
precautions and procedures 

Percent of students who are aware of basic fitness 
needs 

\ Percent of students who are aware of basic health 
care needs 



/d\ 



Percent of students who know when, where, and 
how to access health care 



'c^) Is physically fit ——————————— /A Percent of students who are physically fit 
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o 



= OUTCOME 




A = INDICATOR 



Responsibility ancMndependence 



0 



D1 ^ Gets about in the 
environment 



Percent of students who can get to and from a variety 
a ^ of destinations 



/ Percent of students who know how to access 
/b\ community services (e.g., rehabilitation, counseling, 
employment, health, etc.) 



A 

A 



Percent of students who complete transactions 
(shopping, banking, drycleaning, etc.) in the community 

Percent of students with a driver's license 



D2 ts responsible for self 



A 
/a 1 

A 



Percent of students who can prioritize and set goals and 
persevere toward them 



/ ' b ^ Percent of students who manage personal care and safety 



/c 



V 



Percent of students who effectively advocate for 
themselves 



Percent of students who are likely to engage in lifelong 



learning 
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:E3 
■DOMAIN! 



A = INDICATOR 



Contributiorrantffeitizenship 



© 



Complies with school 
and community rules 



A 



Percent of students who have been suspended or 
subjected to other disciplinary actions 



Percent of students who have been repeatedly 
/ \ suspended or subjected to disciplinary actions 



/ c \^ Vandalism rate and magnitude 



4 x Crime rate and magnitude 



E2 Knows the significance of a Percent of students who know the significance of voting 

voting and procedures * 
necessary to register and ] 

vo * e | Percent of students who know the procedures necessary 

/ b ,\ to register and vote 



( E3 ) Volunteers wmmm^^^^^— /\ Percent of students who volunteer time to school, civic, 

/ a \ community, or nonprofit activities 
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= OUTCOME 



Academic an 




INDICATOR 



tional Literacy 



©Demonstrates competence in 
communication 



Percent of students who use and comprehend language 
that effectively accomplishes the purpose of the 
communication 



t F2 j De m ° ns * ra t es competence in « 
problem-solving strategies 
and critical thinking skills 



3De 
.n, 



Demonstrates competence 
1 ra * *n math, reading and writing 
skills 



A 

A 



A 



A 

A 



L 



A 



Percent of students who demonstrate problem-solving and 
critical thinking skills 



Percent of students who demonstrate competence in math 
necessary to function in their current home, school, work, 
and community environments 

Percent of students who demonstrate competence in math 
necessary to function in their next environment 

Percent of students who demonstrate competence in 
reading necessary to function in their current home, 
school, work, and community environments 

Percent of students who demonstrate competence in 
reading necessary to function in their next environment 

Percent of students who demonstrate competence in 
writing necessary to function in their current home, school, 
work, and community environments 

Percent of students who demonstrate competence in 
writing necessary to function in their next environments 



Demonstrates competence 
in other academic and 
nonacademic skills 



Z 



Percent of students who demonstrate competence in other 
academic and nonacademic skills necessary to function in 
their current home, school, work, and community 
environments 

Percent of students who demonstrate competence in other 
academic and nonacademic skills necessary to function in 
their next environment 



Demonstrates ■ 
competence In using 
technology 



-A 
-A 



Percent of students who currently apply technology to 
enhance functioning in home, school, work, and 
community environments 

Percent of students who demonstrate competence in using 
technology to function in their next environment 
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= OUTCOME 



Personal an 




r INDICATOR 



Adjustment 



© 



Copes effectively with 
personal challenges, 
frustrations, and 
stressors 



A 



Percent of students who cope effectively with 
personal challenges, frustrations, and stressors 

Percent of students whose behavior reflects an 
acceptance of the consequences for behavior 
(e.g., makes restitution) 



G2 Has a good self image 



Percent of students who perceive themselves 
a \ as worthwhile 



Percent of students who perceive themselves 
as competent 



C Res cts cultural ^-i^-^™- f\ P ercent °^ stu dents whose behavior demonstrates 

( G3 j an< j individual /' j \ acceptance of cultural and individual differences 

differences 




Percent of students who have friends and are a part of 
a social network 

Percent of students who demonstrate skill in interacting 
and in making decisions in social situations, including 
during interpersonal conflict 

Percent of students who engage in productive group work 
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Steps Toward Identifying 
Sources of Data for Indicators 



NCEO staff and advisors are 
currently in the process of 
identifiying possible sources of data 
for each of the indicators that has 
been identified through the consensus 
building process. Examples of 



possible sources of data for the seven 
indicators within the Contribution and 
Citizenship domain are provided on 
this page. These were generated by 
NCEO staff. Before listing the 
possible sources of data for all 



outcome indicators in the NCEO 
model, experts will be asked to 
provide their ideas about the best data 
sources. 




Contribution and Citizenship 



Q OUTCOME 



A INDICATOR 



POSSIBLE SOURCE OF DATA 



© Complies with 
school and 
community rules 



A 

A 
A 

A 



Percent of students who have ■ 
been suspended or subjected to 
other disciplinary actions 

Percent of students who have ■ 
been repeatedly suspended or 
subjected to disciplinary actions 

Vandalism rate and magnitude 



Crime rate and magnitude 



b 



School records 
Community records 

School records 



School records of vandalism 
Community records of vandalism 



Records of numbers of arrests, 
incarcerations, and specific crimes 

Records of recidivism and crime 
seriousness 




E2 



Knows the 
significance of 
voting and 
procedures 
necessary to 
register and vote 



T 



Percent of students who know 
the significance of voting 



Percent of students who know 
the procedures necessary to 
register and vote 



• Scores on civics tests 



School records of percent of 
students of legal voting age who 
are registered to vote 



Volunteers 



A 



Percent of students who ■■■ 
volunteer time to school, civic, 
community, or nonprofit 
activities 



School or community records 
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SCHOOL COMPLETION LEVEL 



NCEO 



Supporting Documents 



The following documents are 
available for the reader who is 
interested in additional information 
on the model and its underlying 
assumptions, the process through 
which the current model and 
indicators were developed, or how 
states and school districts apply the 
model to meet their needs. 

A Conceptual Model of Educational 
Outcomes for Children and Youth 
with Disabilities (Working Paper 1) 
July, 1991. 

This paper discusses terminology and 
assumptions underlying the 
development of a model of outcomes 
for children and youth with 
disabilities. It presents alternative 
models, identifies unresolved issues, 
and represents a preliminary 
statement of models and issues. 

Responses to Working Paper I: 
Conceptual Model of Educational 
Outcomes for Children and Youth 
with Disabilities (Synthesis Report 3) 
June, 1992. 

This paper is a synthesis of the 
responses from a large number of 
individuals who were invited to react 
to the educational outcomes model 
and the assumptions, definitions, and 
unresolved issues presented in 
Working Paper 1. Patterns in 
responses to specific issues including 
support, concerns, suggested 
refinements, and sample comments 
are included. 

An Evolving Conceptual Model of 
Educational Outcomes for Children 
and Youth with Disabilities (Working 
Paper 2) August, 1992. 

This paper is an extension of Working 
Paper 1, with revised definitions and 
assumptions, and an updated model 



of educational and enabling outcomes 
for students with disabilities. An 
initial list of indicators of each 
outcome domain is included. 

Steps and Activities in the 
Development of a Conceptual Model 
of Educational Outcomes and 
Indicators (in preparation). 

This paper summarizes the steps and 
processes used in developing NCEO's 
conceptual model, indicators, and 
sources of data. 

The Development of Educational 
Outcomes and Indicators for Students 
Completing School: Report on the 
Consensus Process (in preparation). 

This paper details the consensus 
process used by NCEO and the results 
of a final consensus meeting on 
outcomes and indicators at the time of 
school completion. 

State and School District 
Development of Educational 
Outcomes and Indicators: A Guide 
for Self Study (in preparation). 

This guide provides state and district 
personnel with information on how to 
use NCEO's model in developing a 
set of outcomes and indicators. 



Information on these materials can be 
obtained by calling NCEO 
Publications (612-626-1530) or by 
writing: 

NCEO Publications 
350 Elliott Hall 
75 East River Road 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 
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FACT 



Federal Integrated Services Project Initiated In 
13 States. 

FACT: 

Once A Child Is Eligible For Special 
Education Funds Under The New Regulations 
(Any Child Who Is Handicapped And Who 
Does Not Meet Learning Outcomes) ... Will 
Be Eligible For Medicaid . 



FACT: 

Kentucky Has Been A Prototype. 

FACT: 

Farrell School District ... A "Womb To 
Tomb". 

FACT: 

Watch For It In Pennsylvania, And Your State. 
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SCHEMATIC of the schooMnterventlon progra m shows Its key suppers, teach children social skills and enable parents to 

component* and the relations among tnem. A governance and meet teachers* Some parents become teachers* aides. The 

management team, consisting of the principal, parents, teach* mental-health team assigns a member to work with a child who 

ers and a mental-health worker* develops a comprehensive Is having difficulty. It also tries to prevent behavior problems 

school plan covering academics, social activities and special by lecommending changes In school procedures. By reduc- 

programs, such as a Discovery Room for children who have ing behavior problems and improving relations with parents, 

lost Interest in learning. Social activities, such as potluck the program creates a school climate conducive to learning. 



SciChmric American November 1988 



INTEGRATED SERVICES PROJECT 

CREATING SCHOOLS THAT WORK FOR EVERYONE 



JOHN T. MACDONALD, PH.D. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OFFICE OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 



The world is full 
of wonderful opportunities 
to make a difference. 



VA: 
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Researchers and practitioners agree that when resources come to schools from a variety 
of programs with different objectives, different implementation requirements, and 
different monitoring processes, they often result in fragmented practices that fail to meet 
the needs of students or the intent of the various programs. In response to the frustra- 
tions of educators at the school, the district, the state, and the federal levels, Dr. John T. 
MacDonald, Assistant Secretary of the Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
has initiated a project called Integrated Services. It is the goal of this program to fur- 
ther the six National Education Coals and the four tracks of America 2000 by bringing 
the best that is known to local districts and schools in a way that will impact teaching 
and learning at the classroom level. 

The objectives of this program are: 



1. to use federal resources to support leadership initiatives that create excellent 
schools; 

2. to develop strategies that support thinking creatively and taking risks neces 
sary to improve schools; 

3. to develop programs that match the realities of practice with knowledge and 
beliefs about teaching and learning; 

4. to develop monitoring systems that assess movement toward the purposes and 
objectives of funding programs without fragmenting or limiting school im 
provement initiatives; 

5. to oxglote the €QQdj££fiQS that support systemic s chool change with schools 
involved in the process of change; and 

6. to develop a cooperative process among divisions of federal, state, and local 
departments of education that will support school improvement . 

Thirteen states have been selected to participate in this program. They are: California, 

Iorida, Kentucky, L^^gna, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. 



"he experiences of two schools help illustrate what the Office of Elementary and Second- 
try Education is anticipating will happen as a result of this program. 

102nd Street School in Los Angeles 

he children on route to school at 102nd Street School in Los Angeles hardly pause as 
hey walk past a man who has been shot and left on the sidewalk just outside their 
hool. The coroner will not enter the Watts neighborhood until after 10.00 in the morn- 
ing to remove the body but the children live there every day. Perhaps a school shouldn't 
have to deal with issues of death and grieving but Principal Melba Coleman and the staff 
f the 102nd Street School found that reading and math concepts had to wait for issues of 
rvival. They involved the community and started an innovative program that helped 
dren cope with the emotional stress living in violence creates. Community resources 
re brought into the school and school resources were rearranged to deal with this 
riority. Once children learned to manage the stress and pain of their world, they could 
bcus on the academic work of the school. 



Hawthorne Elementary School in Seattle, Washington 

John Morefield made a promise to his students and to the community when he 
became principal of Hawthorne Elementary School two years ago. He promised 
that any student that stayed with this inner city school from kindergarten through 
fifth grade would be working at or above grade level by the end of the fifth grade. 
He and his staff are doing everything possible to turn that promise into a reality. 
They have designed an innovative program inside the school that includes things 
like team teaching, organizing learning projects around themes, paying attention to 
learning styles, and integrating students with special needs into all classes. But 
they didn't stop there. They involved the community in the school and involved the 
school in the community through student service projects and learning experiences 
that take advantage of the people, the places, and the expertise of local resources. 
They wrote grants and talked businesses into making major donations of technol- 
ogy, people, and other resources to the school. They worked with the school dis- 
trict to develop the flexibility the program needed to do what it believed was criti- 
cal for the development of the school and for the development of every child. 



to 



an, 



Schools like 102nd Street and Hawthorne are found in many parts of this country. 
People in these schools don't talk about the idea that all children can learn. They 
live it. They don't talk about shared decision making. They run their schools that 
way. They don't talk about community involvement. They go into the community 
and bring the community back with them into the school. They don't talk about 
why schools don't work. They roll up their sleeves and do whatever is necessary to 
create a place where every child and adult in the school is respected and valued. A 
place where every learner is a teacher and every teacher is a learner. 

It is the intent of The Integrated Services Project to support schools as they design 
their own excellent programs. In the process, we will: learn more about how to 
create the conditions that encourage change and risk taking; share models, ideas, 
processes, information, and dreams with one another; and celebrate the opportu- 
nity to make a difference in schools and communities. 



WE CANNOT DO GREAT THINGS ~ ONLY 
SMALL THINGS WITH GREAT LOVE. 

Mother Theresa 
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Role of the United States 
Department of Education 

o provide technical assistance 

to states and districts; 
o focus national attention on 

this important work; 
o support and facilitate the 

sharing of lessons learned; 
o assist states and districts as 

they work through needed 

clarification of present rules 
^and regulations or waiver 

processes; and 
o share the creation of 

possibilities* 



Role of the State Departments 
of Education 

o coordinate activities among 

various participants; 
o provide technical assistance 

to districts and schools; 
o provide opportunities for 

needed local and regional 

workshops and planning 



activities; 
o provide support with 

assessment strategies that 

will focus on program 

improvement; 
o support districts through 

waiver processes if needed; 

and 

o recommend needed changes 
in policies and procedures at 
the federal, state, or district 
levels. 




Role of the Local Districts 

and Schools 

o create the best possible 

service delivery system 

for students; 
o challenge the way things 

have always been done; 
o risk inventing new ways 

of thinking and acting; 
o keep track of bo th the 

process and the content of 

what they learn in this 

project; and 
o analyze needed changes in 

the organization of 

schools and in the policies 

and procedures that 

surround schools. 
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FOR TODAY'S STUDENTS 

radically improved schools 



FOR TOMORROW'S STUDENTS 

new schools that meet the demands of a new world 

FOR THOSE OF US ALREADY OUT OF SCHOOL 
Itfelong learning 

FOR SCHOOLS TO SUCCEED 

committed, involved communities and families 
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Provide Technical Assistance to States and Districts, as needed/requested 



Research&SE* 

Successful^ 

Schbolslivhb^p 
Have Integrated 
Services and 
Develop a^^Xi'i 
Book Telling 
Their Stories :^ i 



Continue 
Development of 
Models 

92/93 



Provide Needed Staff 
Development Begin to 

Implement Changes 
Where Possible, and 
Make Needed Changes 
in Structure 



92/93 



Hold Conference 
with Participants 
to Share Models, 

Lessons Learned, 

and Support Needed 
for Implementation 



summer '93 




Make 

Needed 

Agents 

Implementation 



Summer '93 



Implement 
Models 

Fall '93 



Hold Conference 
to Share Progress, 
Lessons Learned, 
and Ideas 



2/94 



Hold Conference 
to Share 

Lessons Learned, 

Make Recommendations 

to Policy Makers, 

Program Leaders/Developers, 

and Other Schools Attempting 

Change 



Summer '94 




Continue Technical Assistance to States and Districts, as needed/requested 
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Mt^^SYiiir One* Integrated 



Select 
States, 
Districts, 
and . 
Schools 




Meet with 
Representatives 
Attending 
Secretary's 
Conference 

12/10/91 




T3 
to 
90 




Hold Focus Group Meetings with Diverse 
Experts and Document Common Understandings 
That Mi ^tt Guide Project Directions 

« " " 



$11^ for the thoughtful work 
policy devdopment,h^ 

#®|^^ beings? 

ilBl^^ Cbtiinfp 



Lleberman, Maya Ying Lin, George Lucas, Soph^ 




InFebhtaryyli 
people to plan 



meet with a small group of these 
structure of the foeu^rt^ 




These groups will meet to discuss issues they believe 
will be of primary importance to changing schools. I 
anticipate issues such as: How are the conditions that 
support change and risk taking created; What are the 
critical components of an effective teaching/learning 
environment; How do you engage the whole system 
in the work of change - including universities, 
communities, and state and federal agencies. 

America Tomorrow, a computer networking organization 
has agreed to connect the participants in these focus 
groups through their network so conversations and ideas 
generated in meetings can be continued and expanded 
throughout the yean 



Hold Conference with Participants 
to Share Models, Lessons Learned, 
and Support Needed for Implementation 



summer 92 



Publish a workbook 
of activities and ideas 
^i^fdaUtdte^ 
program development 





Develop a resource book 
of ideas, processes, and 
references for practitioners 
to use as they invent new 
models. This resource book 
will contain activities and 
strategies to use at various 
stages of developing the model, 
ideas that worked for other 
programs going through change 
processes, and the names of 
people who might provide help 
in specific areas. There will 
also be a bibliography of 
research and other literature 
that may provide insights into 
the process of change or 
specific strategies for integrating 
services. 



Hold a conference around 
the issues of integrated 
services in collaboration 
with the Institute of 
Educational Leadership 
and the Department of 
Education at George 
Washington University. 
Speakers will provide 
an overview of their 
programand/or ideas to 
the total group in the 
morning and workshops 
with smaller groups in 
the afternoon. There will 
also be time for schools 
to present the programs 
they are working on, share 
the lessons they are learning 
in the process, expand one 
another's ideas, and provide 
support for one another. 
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These groups will meet to discuss issues they believe 
wOl be of primary importance to changing schools. I 
anticipate issues such as: How are the conditions that 
support change and risk taking created; What are the 
critical components of an effective teaching/learning 
environment; How do you engage the whole system 
in the work of change - including universities, 
communities, and state and federal agencies. 




• Hold focus gr(ki^m^ 



• Synthesize issues ai^ti^4iiil!$M 
: ; : : make insights* «ut&&tidi^ Slid 

*$upj|^ 

if "ilnroie^^ 
+ Ahafj^ siitit^ 
bet^ii^ 
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• Supirort sdiools designs and 



• Provide feedback to schools b . : 
^Ilbr continued development 
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Locate exemplary schools in several 
states who have developed models 
that integrate special needs students 
into the total program; who have 
developed new structures and 
relationships that better meet the 
needs of their students and their staff; 
who have involved the community in 
the design of the program and the 
provision of services to students and 
families. Tell the stories of these 
schools in a way that will capture the 
vision and spirit of their work and 
will also provide examples of strategies 
that mightbe used by others. 



Provide Needed Staff 
Development, Begin to 
Implement Changes 
Where Possible, and 
Make Needed Changes 
in Structure 

92/93 



Hold Conference 
with Participants 
to Share Models, 
Lessons Learned, 
and Support Needed 
for Implementation 

summer *93 



Development of 



Continue to provide technical assistance 
requested by the schools and districts. 
Facilitate the development of ideas in 
each school rather than implementing a 
specific model. The more different ideas 
that are implemented, the richer the 
learning we will be able to take from 
this experiment Technical assistance 
centers and regional centers should be 
important resources during this process. 




Hold a conference around issues identified by the 
participants of this project as critical to the continued 
developement of their ideas and programs. Also 
continue sharing and showcasing models that have 
been developed. 
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The Use Of Medicaid To Support 
Community-Based Services To 
Children And Families 



November 1988 
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is strikingly similar concerning the need to develop comprehensive 
community-based systems of care. 

A final trend that similarly pervades all of the traditional service systems is 
an emphasis on early identification and prevention. In mental health, health 
care, education and social services, practitioners have realized that services 
should not he provided only after a child or family is in crisis but that 
preventative interventions are needed before problems become 
insurmountable. The cosfcfaenefit ratio of preventative health care services 
has long been established (if not always acted upon) and the same logic is 
being applied to child welfare, special education and mental health 
interventions. 

Many states have begun to look for new financing strategies to move 
toward a fuller and more flexible continuum of care (including health, 
education, mental health, and child welfare services) for children and families. 
In particular, many states are taking a fresh look at their Medicaid programs 
to see how they might be used to help fund a more coherent system of health, 
mental health, special education, and social services for children and families. 
As part of that process, states are not merely turning to Medicaid as a source 
of federal funds but are also conceptually and practicall y redefining the role 
of Medicaid in promoting the healthy development of children. As states 
have begun to integrate Medicaid services and financing with other human 
services programs, they are attempting to break the "conceptual lock" that 
views Medicaid as a specialized funding stream unrelated to assistance to 
families and children in local communities. Recent Congressional expansion 
ofhoJh Medicaid eligibility and services is similarly pushing the limits of 
Medicaid beyond strict definitions of medical care services. State interest 
in Medicaid innovation, moreover, goes beyond simply new reimbursement 
arrangements; in the most creative states, it also involves interagency program 
planning that conceives of and uses health care programming and financing as 
a means to a broader, more comprehensive system of support for families 
and children. 

The purpose of this paper is to identify current and potential ways in 
which Medicaid can be used in conjunction with other resources critically 
needed services for children and families. The focus is on new approaches 
that are emerging as states and localities seek new answers to persistent 
problems. The paper is not intended to be a guide to refinancing state 
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services with medicaid funds but rather to suggest wa ys in which medicaid 
can contrihute to a broader financing strategy for the development of more 
community-hased services for children and families. It is important to note 
that many of the examples described below are the products of an on-going 
partnership between state policymakers, fiscal officers, program planners and 
practitioners. They have been achieved through active cooperation on the 
part of health care officials ~ coupled with the best efforts of those charged 
with responsibility for children in the child welfare, juvenile justice, mental 
health and education establishment. 
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II. THE MEDICAID PROGRAM 



Efforts to increase utilization of Medicaid and to extend its applicability 
to realated mental health, education, and child welfare services require an 
understanding of the program's basic statutory and regulatory framework. 

The Medicaid program was established under Title XIX of the Social 
Security Act in its Amendments of 1965. Title XIX provides federal 
matching funds for stales, that choose to pay for health related care for low- 
income persons and familites, primarily those low income persons who are, or 
are eligible to be , recipients of public assistance programs (AFDC or SSI) and 
certain other defined "medically-needy" groups . The Medicaid legislation 
and subsequent regulations which govern its implementation are exceedingly 
complex. Within federal guidelines for eligibility, mandatory and optional 
services, and administrative practices, states have considerable discretion to 
determine whom they will coyer and which services they will provide. 
Medicaid is an "open-ended" entitlement program, meaning that within 
federal guidelines and in accordance with a pproved state plans, the federal 
government reimburses states for an established percentage of the costs 
of all allowable services and admin istrative activities. The federal financial 
participation rate, which is derived from a complex formula based on state per 
capita income, ranges from 50 percent to 80 percent. While a complete and 
detailed discussion of the Medicaid program is beyond the scope of this 
paper, there are some critical general parameters regarding eligibility, 
benefits and enrolling and certifying eligible providers and they determine the 
manner and rate of reimbursement. 

The Medicaid legislation also authorizes a set of "optional services" for 
which states can receive federal reimbursement if they choose to offer them. 
They include such catagories as clinic services, dental services, speech 
hearing and language disorder services, preventive services, rehabilititive 
services, personal care services, inpatient psychiatric services for individuals 
under age 21, intermediate care facilities for the mentally retarded and, most 
recently added, case management services. With the optional services, states 
again have wide latitude in defining the nature of the service and " reasonable 
limils"5 on its amount, duration, and scope. States, however, are required to 
assure that optional services are available on a statewide basis and are 
provided in equal amount, duration, and scope to all categorically needy 
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recipients. A more limited benefit package is permissible for persons eligible 
under medically needy categories. 



Given the widening scope of the Medicaid program, it has growing 
potential as a major financing source for expanded community-based 
services for children and families. In looking for ways to utilize Medicaid 
in the expanded provision of such services, states have primarily developed 
initiatives around eight Medicaid provisions. These provisions are, in 
essence, the building blocks of the state strategies which will be described 
below. Before proceding to the state examples, it is useful to briefly describe 
each of the relevant Medicaid provisions, their potential and limitions.6 They 
are: 

1. Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis and Treatment services 
(EPSDT); 

2. Case Management services; 

3. Clinic services; 

4. Rehabilitation services; 

5. Special education "related services" (e.g., Physical Therapy, 
Occupational Therapy, and Speech Therapy); 

6. Personal Care services, and; 

7. Home and Community-Based Waivers, and; 



542 CFR.230 states that a state Medicaid plan must specify the "amount, duration, and scope" of each 
service that it provides for the categorically and medically needy covered groups. It further states that the 
Medicaid agency "may not arbitrarily deny or reduce the amont, duration, or scope of a required service... 
solely because of the diagnosis, type of illness or condition. The agency may place appropriate limits on 
a service based on such criteria as medical necessity or on utilization control procedures." 

eAnother Medicaid service provision with potentially broad applicability, "preventive services." is not 
discussed here because of the absence of current state examples. Preventive services are an optional 
service defined as "services provided by a physician or other licensed practitioner of the healing arts 
within the scope of his practice under state law to (1) prevent diseease, disability or other health 
conditions or their progression; (2) efficiency". (42 CFR 440. 130(c) ). 
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8. Medicaid Administrative Activities. 

1. Ea rlv. Periodic. Screening. Diagnosis and Treatment Services 

Sections 1902 (a) (43) and 1905 (a) (4) (B) of the Social Security Act 
require states to provide early and periodic screening, diagnosis and treatment 
services (EPSDT) to all Medicaid eligible recipients under the age of 21 in 
order to "asertain physical or mental defects" and to provide treatment to 
correct or emeliorate defects or chronic conditions found. The statute further 
requires that all eligible persons be informed as to the availability of the 
EPSDT services and assisted in obtaining screening and treatment. 

Federal regulations further amplify the statute by defining the 
comprehensive nature of the screening, periodicity schedules and certain 
other requirements on the states for informing and arranging for service. 
Ther e are two features of EPSDT program that are particularly important with 
regard to the provision of communit y-based services. First, under the EPSDT 
regulations, a state mav provide for any nother medical or remedial care 
allowable under the federal Medicaid program e ven if the state has opted not 
to Provide these services under its general state medical assistance plan (42 
CFT 441 .57) What this means is that the EPSDT program could enahle 
many states to offer a wider than usual array of services to eligible 
children under 21 to ameliorate or correct physical or mental defects and 
chronic conditions. As noted in a recent analysis of medicaid's potential for 
mental health services, "EPSDT's importance as a potential source of 
financing for appropriate care for severely emotionally disturbed children in 
states that otherwise offer insufficient community-based services cannot be 
overstated. Such states can use the EPSDT expanded treatment option to 
cover services not included in their state plans or to lift restrictions on 
services that are available but in limited amount, duration and scope. "7 In 
order to utilize this potential, states must enumerate in their state plans those 
additional "discretionary services" which will be made available to children 
as a result of EPSDT screens. 

The other aspect of the EPSDT program of particular importance in 
developing services for children and families is the ability ot finance outreach 
activities to ensure that children participate in screening and receive 
appropriate treatment. In general, states have not as yet taken full advantag e 
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of the flexibility inherent in EPSDT either for expanding outreach activities or 
for screening for developmental factors and specific psycho-social risks 
including family problems, emotional problems, etc. Further, as discussed 
later in the paper, the potential of EPSDT for the Child Find requirements of 
P.L. 99-457 which provides funding for early intervention services for 
children is only just beginning to be explored. 

2. Case Management S e rvi ces 

In 1985 , congress added Section 1915(g) to the Social Security Act , 
authorizing states to provide case management services to eligible individuals 
to " gain access to needed medical, social, educational and other services " 
The statutory language and legislative history of the case management 
provision are further evidence of a growing awareness that Medicaid cannot 
effectively perform its health care mission without going beyond the strict 
confines of the medical model practice. The case management option, its ftill 
potential as a critical component of comprehensive service systems has yet to 
be realized. 

3. Clinic Services 

Federal regulations define clinic services as "any preventive, 
diagnostic, therapeutic, rehabilitative or palliative items or services that areL 
a) provided to outpatient; b) provided by a facility that is not part of a 
hospital but is organized and operated to provide medical care to outpatients; 
and c) furnished by or under the direction of a doctor or a dentist." (42CFR 
440.90). States tend to use the clinic service option to include services 
provided by community-based health clinics and mental health facilities 
(either community mental health centers or private non-profit mental health, 
alcohol and drug abuse facilities). Day treatment services are part of a clinic's 
operation can also be provided under this option. While the clinic option is 
the usual route states have taken to expand mental health services to 
Medicaid eligible families and children, there are two limitations in the 
definition of clinic services which have created barriers to service. They 
include an interpretation by the Health Care Financing Administration , 



7.Fox, od. cit. . p. 35 
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that clinic services cannot be provided " off-site " and a statutory limitation that 
these services must be provided under the direction of a doctor or a dentist. 
These restrictions limit the site of service to a clinic or its satellite facility 
with appropriate medical supervision. Most states and HCFA have 
interpreted this to preclude offering home visits, for example, as an allowable 
service under the clinic option. 10 

4. Rehabilitation Services 

Federal requaltions define rehabilitation services as any medical or 
remedial services recommended by a physician or other licensed practitioner 
of the healing arts, within the scope of his practice under state law, for 
maximum reduction of physical or mental disability and restoration of a 
recipient to his best possible functional level" (42CFR 44.130(d)). States' use 
of the rehabilitation services option has in the past been focused primarily on 
physical rehabilitation services. Recently, however, some states have 
realized that the broad federal definition of rehabilitation services may permit 
much wider applicability, particularly with respect to psycho-social 
rehabilitation services and assistance to persons who are developmentally 
delayed. Within the confines of applicable state law, rehabilitation services 
need not be tied to a strict medical model or personnel or a particular service 
delivery site. 

5. Special Education "Related Services" (e.g., Physical Therapy, 
Occupational Therapy, Speech Therapy 

The Education for all Handicapped Children Act (P. L> 94-142) 
enacted in 1975 requires that Individualized Education Plans (IEP) for 
handicapped school-aged children specify and make provision for needed 
"related services." "Related services" include a range of community-based 

loHowever, states can circumvent this provision if their Medicaid program includes as an optional service, 
"medical or other remedial care provided by licensed practitioners" (42CFFR 440.60) and defines such 
independent practitioners to include, for example, licensed psychologists, psychiatrists, remedial 
therapists or social workers. n those cases, these "independent practitioners," even if based at a 
clinic, can independently provide and separately bill for their services at any site, including a home. 
Adding independent practitioners as an optional covered service can, however, be quite costly for a state 
because of the requirements discussed earlier of making covered services available statewide in similar 
amount, duration and scope. 
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services that enable a disabled child to receive an appropriate education and 
include many services that are now provided or could be provided under the 
Medicaid program. "Related services" are defined as transportation and 
developmental, corrective and other supportive services which are required to 
assist a handicapped child to benefit from special education. They include 
such potentially Medicaid eligible services as speech pathology and 
audiology, psychological services, physical and occupational therapy, medical 
counseling and services for diagnostic and evaluative purposes. 

A continuing problem in the implementation of P.L. 94-142 has been 
clarifying the responsibility for paying for these "related services" for 
Medicaid eligible children. Several states have developed interagency 
agreements under which Medicaid would pay for such services for eligible 
children. The Health Care Financing Administration (HCFA) denied the 
claims arguing that if a service was included in an IEP, it could not be apid 
for by Medicaid even if the child was eligible and it was an allowable 
Medicaid service. The State of Massachusetts appealed and subsequently 
won in court. In Massachusetts v. Bowen (816 F 2d796), the Court of 
Appeals siad that the federal government could not deny payment solely 
because it was included in an IEP. The court further said that HHS' position 
was based on an "artificial distinction" between the social welfare department 
administering Medicaid and the education department. This past year, 
Congress further clarified its position saying in P.L. 100-203 that nothing in 
the Medicaid law can be construed as prohibiting or restricting payment for 
medical services for a handicapped child because such services are included 
in the child's IEP. With this recent clarification and with the legislative 
extension of the Education for Handicapped Children Act to the 0-3 
population, it can be expected that states will begin to take a much closer 
look at the ability of the Medicaid program to pay for "related services" for 
eligible handicapped children. 

6. Personal Care Services 

Federal regulations define personal care services as services 
provided in a recipient's home which are "prescribed by a physician in 
accordance with the recipient's plan of treatment and provided bv an 
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individual who is: 1) qualified to provide the services; 2) supervised by a 
registered nurse; and 3) not a member of the recipient's family." 
(42CFR440. 170(f)) Medicaid policy guidance further defines personal care 
services as services that provide both hands-on patient care of a non-skilled 
nature and incidental household or chore services necessary to prevent or 
postpone institutionalization. While most states have exercised this option to 
provide personal care services primarily to frail community-based services 
must look carefully at their current state Medicaid plan to identify what is 
now authorized and what are reasonable areas for expansion. The importance 
of the technical aspects of the planning cannot be overstated and the state 
must be willing to commit upfront time and resources to the necessary detail 
work. 

One might argue that the use of state funds with no strings or 
preconditions attached would be easier than trying to build around Medicaid 
and other categorical federal-state programs, but that is not currently a 
realistic alternative, nor in fact a desirable one. Although often difficult and 
tedious, escalating social problems and limited resources demand that states 
pursue ways to maximize the potential of existing programs and financing 
sources. The full potential of Medicaid and other funding sources can only be 
realized, however, within the context of coordinated planning efforts. 
Medicaid is not a funding stream waiting to be exploited by child welfare, 
mental health and special education departments. It is, however, an essential 
and appropriate partner in building better state and comminity responses to 
needs of real children and families. 
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V. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REFINANCING CURRENT 

SERVICES 



Based on the data collected at the local sites regarding current services that 
show potential for refinancing, we divided the programs and services into 
three general groups: 1) related services for special education; 2) outreach, 
screening, and preventive health services; and 3) services for high-risk 
populations. This division grew out of the way services are organized locally 
and is used here only for analytical purposes. In the following section, we 
define the services in each category and discuss refinancing opportunities 
associated with each. 

Special Education Related Services 

The Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142) enacted in 
1975 requires that Individualized Education Plans (TEP) for handicapped 
school-aged children specify and make provisions for needed "related 
services". "Related services" include a range of community-based services 
that enable a child with handicapping conditions to receive an appropriate 
education. They include many services that are now provided or could be 
provided under the Medicaid program. "Related services" are defined as 
transportation and developmental, corrective and other supportive services 
which are required to assist a handicapped child to benefit from special 
education. They include such potentially Medicaid eligible services as speech 
pathology and audiology, psychological services, physical and occupational 
therapy, medical counseling and services for diagnostic and evaluative 
purposes. 

For purposes of refinancing, we looked at those related services provided 
directly by the school system or purchased by them with education funds. 
Our analysis focused on the Medicaid program as the primary program 
available for refinancing many of these services. 

Two categories of special education services have potential for Medicaid 
financing, namely assessments leading to an IEP and related services 
therapies prescribed as part of the IEP. These include: 

* Specialized therapies related to development and implementation of an 
IEP, e.g. occupational therapy, speech therapy; 
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* Aide services (for aides working on medically related problems, or 
behavior management, nuLon instructional activities); 

* Assessment, testing, and diagnostic services; 

* Case management; and 

* Collateral services (e.g. contacts with family, providers related to the 
child's Medicaid-eligible service). 

The service we include in this category begin during the IEP process, and 
continue throughout the child's participation in special education. These 
services are provided by school psychologists, guidance counselors, social 
workers, aides, and the gamut of specialists: occupational therapists, speech 
therapists, physical therapists, etc. In addition to direct services, certain case 
planning and case management activities that are part of the IEP process can 
be considered for Medicaid refinancing. Examples of the activities that could 
be appropriately refinanced as EPSDT administrative costs or as targeted 
case management are the time spent by special education coordinators or 
counselors during the IEP process, assessing progress for continuing 
placement in special education, arranging special services for the child, 
speaking to the parents about those services, and making contact with the 
school psychologist regarding testing and diagnostic information. 

We are not including in this analysis the services provided directly by the 
special education teachers. Some of the activities that teachers perform for 
handicapped children could be identified separately from their instructional 
duties and thus might be reimbursable under other programs such as 
Medicaid. However, we have not considered the time spent by teachers 
associated with these functions as a refinancing opportunity, preferring to 
identify only those activities and therapies that are more clearly distinguished 
from instructional activities. 

Recommended Refinancing Options 

Four options for funding special education related services were assessed. 
They include: 
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Option 1: Use of regular Medicaid fee-for-service to pay for services 
currently allowable under state's Medicaid Program; 

Option 2: A combination of the Rehabilitation Services option and the 
Targeted Case Management option, with the school system defined as the 
provider; 

Option 3: Expanded treatment under the Early Periodic Screening, 
Diagnosis and Treatment Program (EPSDT); 

Option 4: A combination of a new Rehabilitation Services option to cover 
specialized therapies and treatment with use of ESPDT for case management 
and administrative costs. 

Under each of these options, the IEP would serve as the plan of care 
establishing both the necessity for care and authorization for services. 
Participation of a child in a special education program (as determined by the 
presence of an IEP) serves as an important control on the eligibility for 
services. 

Each of these options has benefits and is described below. Based on our 
analysis and current knowledge of Kentucky's Medicaid plan, the fourth of 
these seems to offer the best combination of service coverage and 
administrative feasibility. 

OPTION 1 : Fee For Service 

Under this option, services currently reimbursable under the state Medicaid 
Plan could be reimbursed within the schools to the extent they are provided to 
eligible clients by eligible providers. Services included in this category would 
be physical therapy and possibly some speech therapy (dependent on the 
qualifications of the therapists). Occupational Therapy is currently not 
covered by Kentucky's Medicaid plan and psychological assessment is only 
covered if the assessment leads to a DSM-III-R diagnosis and the provision 
of a mental health service. 

Claiming these services under Medicaid as a fee for service program would 
be fairly straight forward. These servi ces would he prescribed through the 
IEP process. The physical therapist and speech therapist would bill through 
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the schools for their services when provided for a Medicaid eligible child. 
Before billing could occur, parents would have to authorize the use of third 
party billing, a doctor would have to sign the IEP as the treatment plan, and 
the professionals providing the service would have to maintain a record of 
where, when and what services were provided. A billing clerk would then 
have to take the record of service and pursue third party billing, including the 
filing of a claim with Medicaid. 

While this option would be relatively easy to implement, it is extremely 
limited in its potential for refinancing because of the few related services now 
covered in the state Medicaid plan. Building up fee-for-service by modifying 
the Medicaid plan to directly include other practitioner therapies such as 
occupational therapy is not recommended as part of this refinancing strategy 
since the state would then become obligated to provide these services to the 
entire adult and child Medicaid population statewide. This would have 
negative cost implications for the state Medicaid budget. Thus, while this 
option satisfies the criteria related to feasibility of implementation, it does not 
take advantage of the potential for refinancing. 

OPTION 2: Rehabilitation Services Option Combined with Targeted 
Case Management 

Under this option, the Rehabilitation services option would be used to pay 
for the cost of eligible services, and Targeted Case Management would pay 
for the costs of case planning and case management. The TEP w ould serve as 
the. treatment plan for Medicaid-eligihle children, and those non-instructional, 
health-related services identified in the IEP would be covered by a newly 
defined rehabilitation services option under the state's Medicaid plan. Only 
the cost of related services authorized in an IEP plan and provided directly or 
paid for by the school system are included in this discussion. 

Use of the Rehabilitation Services option would require greater detail and 
documentation of these services currently exists for these services. Billing for 
services would have to he generated on a per unit, per child basis and the IEP 
would have to include sufficient detail about the provision of service 
(when,where, how often) to serve as documentation for authorizing service. 
Billing codes and procedures related to the provision of service would need to 
be developed. 
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Using the Targeted Case Management option to pay for case planning and 
case management costs for eligible children, rather than building these and 
other administrative costs into the Rehabilitation Services rate, has the 
advantage of billing case management independent of the provision of 
treatment service. Some students require case management more than others, 
and a particular child's need for the service could vary over time. It also 
provides for a cleaner rate setting process within Rehabilitation Services. 

Under this use of targeted case management, those providing case 
management activities for eligible children (e.g. special education supervisors, 
social workers, counselors) would be required to document the provision of 
those services on a per unit per client basis. Medicaid claims would be based 
upon these records. 

The same process would be followed for the provision of activities fundable 
through rehabilitation services; all therapeutic services would be documented 
on a per client, per unit service basis. These records would be used to 
generate monthly billings to the state. The recording and summarizing of 
these data, in order to generate monthly billings, could be considerable. 

The assessment process would continue much the same as it currently does: 
schools would include needed services in IEFs. These IEPs, signed by a 
physician, clinical psychologist, or another certified professional of the 
healing arts, would serve as rehabilitation service treatment plans. Use of this 
option would require a physician or clinician to recommend the services 
contained in the case plan but would not require the clinician to supervise the 
delivery of those services. 

Overall, this option has both advantages and disadvantages. On the plus side, 
the use of a newly defined rehabilitation services option allows coverage of a 
wider range of services than if these services are just covered under the fee- 
for-service option (described above). This option also allows greater 
flexibility in which type of professional must sign off on the IEP. Use of the 
rehabilitation services option requires unit billing and thus requires new levels 
of documentation of service at the local level, as well as new contractual 
arrangements between the schools and the state Medicaid agency. However, 
both of these new administrative burdens can be managed (there are 
precedents that have worked in other states). 
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Definition of a rehabilitation services option in this way also provides strong 
controls to the state Medicaid agency by having only education agencies as 
eligible providers, thus not opening up payment for these services except as 
they prescribed through an EEP process and provided by or through local 
school districts. 

Coupling the rehabilitation services option with the targeted case management 
option increases documentation requirements and the administrative burden to 
local schools. Documenting case management may be more cumbersome 
than for the other specific therapies and treatment services, for which some 
recordkeeping already exists. On the other hand, this option would maximize 
federal reimbursement. 

OPTION 3: Expanded Treatment under EPSDT 

Under this option, EPSDT would be used to pay the costs of eligible related 
services requested as part of a special education program. "Administrative" 
costs, such as case planning, assessments, case management, and collateral 
services would be reimbursed as EPSDT administration at 50%, services 
costs would be reimbursed at the State's Medicaid service reimbursement rate 
of72%.4 

The TEP assessments could be considered "partial screens" under EPSDT. 
Alternatively, where schools already cooperate with local health departments, 
a joint assessment would be possible with involvement of the health 
department doctor. 

While this option has certain advantages in terms of the comprehensive scope 
of the EPSDT authority, there are disadvantages as well. First, all IEP's will 
require a physician's signature, which may overly complicate its usage in the 
schools. Second, if the IEP is an EPSDT partial screen, any service included 
in the treatment plan must be provided. Although this is currently the case 
under PL 94-142 and Kentucky law, school systems and the Department for 
Medicaid Services may be wary about the number and level of services 
contract or client physicians may put into the treatment plan. Thus, this 
option may be viewed as too difficult to control. 

4Specific services would be billed on a per unit, per child basis like 
rehabilitative services above. 
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Administratively, this option is feasible. To capture the costs of case 
management and case planning at the local level, school districts would 
implement a relatively simple time measurement system to document the 
amount of the time spent on case management, case planning, and assessment 
services for special education children who are Medicaid-eligible. The 
methodology for this could be based on a periodic random moment time study 
designed to capture major categories of activities of selected staff. The costs 
of these activities would be pro-rated by the percentage of Medicaid-eligible 
special education students, and then billed to Medicaid. EPSDT treatment 
costs would begin at the IEP assessment. The IEP would serve as the 
treatment plan, but would require a physician's signature. Specific services 
would be billed on a per client, per unit basis as with the rehabilitation 
services option as described above. 

Overall, in examining the major pluses and minuses of this option, the pluses 
are the scope of services which could be covered and the fact that both 
treatment services and costs of assessment, case management, and case 
planning are covered in an administratively more feasible manner (in 
comparison with Option 2, above). The use of EPSDT may also serve to help 
Kentucky meet some of the new federal EPSDT participation requirements 
which have not yet been implemented. 

A possible minus is the more open-ended requirement for Medicaid to pay for 
any services which appear in the IEP (since the IEP would have the impact of 
an EPSDT plan). On this criterion, the Medicaid program has more control 
over service utilization under the rehabilitation services option, described in 
Option 2, above, because the scope and duration of service activities and 
identification of eligible providers covered by that option are specifically 
described in state policy and procedures and thus limited. 

OPTION 4: A Combination of a New Rehabilitation Services Option for 
Treatment Costs and EPSDT for Case Management and Administrative 
Costs 

Under this option, treatment services would be charged to Rehabilitation 
Services, just as in Option 2 above, but case management, case planning, 
assessment services, and other administrative costs would be charged to 
EPSDT administration rather than (as in Option2) to Targeted Case 
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Management. The advantage of this option is that administrative costs under 
EPSDT do not require billing as they do under Targeted Case Management 
and thus the administrative burden to local schools is considerably simplified. 
The state Medicaid agency also does not have to establish a new targeted 
case management option, which would require an additional state plan 
amendment and HCFA approval. 

At the local level, this option is administratively similar to funding these 
services entirely from EPSDT. The major difference is that if the 
rehabilitation option is used to fund services, a physician's signature will not 
be required; the recommendation of a certified psychologist is appropriate 
under state policy 

At the state level, use of rehabilitation services for tins population will require 
a change in the State Medicaid Plan, and will require policy and procedural 
work. The new school-based rehabilitation benefits are discussed earlier in 
this report. 

Overall, this option may represent the best combination of service coverage 
and administrative and procedural feasibility, both for local schools and for 
the state Medicaid agency. The rehabilitation services option allows the state 
agency to specify which specific service activities will be eligible for 
reimbursement. The administrative burden of service documentation, while a 
significant addition to current practice, would be manageable. (Although it 
would require additional administrative costs for such tilings as billing and 
processing of bills, these could be paid for at the state and local level with 
part of the additional revenue generated.) 

Summary of Options 

Several viable options are available to fund related services for special 
education students. As described, each option has particular requirements 
that will impose new record keeping activities on the school districts. 
Clearly, however, the schools are currently providing a significant number of 
services that fall within the scope of the Medicaid program, yet are receiving 
no federal reimbursement for these services. The table next page summarizes 
the primary advantages of each of the options and lists implementation issues 
that need to be considered. 
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Funding Options for Related Service Special Education 


Option 


Advantages 


Implementation Issues 


1. Medicaid Fee for 
Service 


1. Would require 

rel Ati v^l v 1 5ttl a A-ffnrt nn 

the part of the state or 
local agencies. 


L Would provide very little 

tvMmhiir^Am Ant Hn <* tn th a 

limited nature of covered 
services. 

2. Would require establishment 
of a billing system by the 
local school district. 


2. Rehabilitation 
Services and 
Targeted Case 
Management 

<tcm) 


1. Would cover a wide 
array of services and 
assessments, planning 
and case management 
activities. 

2. Would maximize 
Federal reimbursement. 


1. Would require significant 
record keeping for unit 
billing for both direct service 
and case management 
activity. 

2. Would have to address 
freedom of provider choice 
issues for TCM. 

*X r VC*\A \x/AiiI/1 rA/iiiiri» o 
J. 1 V^iVl WUU1U ICV^UilC <* 

degree of formalization 
concerning the case plan, 
parent approval, and activity 
focused on a particular child 
not currently common in the 
schools. 


3. EPSDT 

A ini ctrrof ?r\n 
£\\Xi 1 1 1 1 1.1 sirativii 

and Treatment 


L EPSDT Administration 

^% mitt a** ts% n^«w **««4>+a«> 

simpler 10 administer 
than TCM; does not 
require unit billing. 

2. All services could be 
provided within a single 
Medicaid program. 


L Treatment plans would 
require physician sign-off. 

2. Treatment costs may be 
more difficult to control. 


Rehabilitation 
Services and 
EPSDT 
Administration 


1. EPSDT Administration 
easier to administer 
than TCM. 

2. Treatment services and 
costs could be 
controlled through the 
IEP. 


1 . Rehabilitation services 
requires new record keeping 
for unit billing. 

2. Some added record keeping 
associated with EPSDT. 
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Outreach, Screening, and Preventive Health Services 

We included in this category the basic primary prevention and early 
identification services currently being provided in the schools. Our 
prevention category includes the following: 

* Outreach; 

* Informing children about good preventive health practices; 

* Preventive education related to drugs and alcohol and other health and 
mental health problems; 

* Referral and linking to appropriate providers and services; and 

* Follow-up services that requires services were received. 

Our assessment involved examination of refinancing opportunities to generate 
federal funding for these services. Within the schools, these services are 
generally provided by staff identified as school nurses, social workers, and 
guidance counselors. In small districts, many of these direct service activities 
are provided by staff who also perform administrative and supervisory 
responsibilities. 

An example of the services that could be appropriately refinanced as 
Outreach, Screening and Preventive Health Services is the time spent by a 
nurse performing health screenings and making referrals for follow-up 
medical services or by a social worker providing drug prevention education 
individually or to a group of children, or the time spent by a guidance 
counselor observing a child in class to screen for or identify mental health 
problems. 

Recommended Refinancing Options 

We have only one recommendation for refinancing this group of services. 
The activities noted above that are currently provided by the schools can be 
charged to EPSDT administration (at 50% federal reimbursement) for all 
children eligible for Medicaid. Kentucky's EPSDT program is not currently 
providing these services, and the State Department for Medicaid Services has 
been considering options for expanding the program. The school system is a 
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logical locus of expanded outreach, screening and health prevention activities 
because of the ongoing and daily interaction with children. The long range 
goal of expanding these kinds of preventative health activities in Kentucky is 
to reduce the need for and use of high cost medical services by promoting 
healthy behaviors and identifying and treating potential problems earlier. 

Within this option, one of the main considerations is how the state Medicaid 
agency would contract with local education agencies in order to authorize 
schools to provide these activities under EPSDT. Three alternatives seem to 
be worthy of exploration: 

* The state Medicaid agency could make an interagency agreement (IAG) 
with each individual school system. This allows direct control at the state 
level, but involves many separate contracts; 

* The state Medicaid agency could make an IAG with the State Department 
of Education, which would pass reimbursement through to the local school 
districts. 

The state Medicaid agency could add these services to their current contract 
with the State Department of Health, which in turn could make I AGs with the 
local school districts. 

Each of these options would have different implications for the funding 
agency, the state Medicaid agency. Decisions about how to structure 
education's use of EPSDT administration to fund outreach, identification, and 
preventive health activities should be made on the basis of the best 
combination of administrative feasibility and service delivery for that agency. 

At the local level, necessary documentation for the use of EPSDT 
administrative funds will require a relatively simple periodic time study to 
distinguish the percentage of designated staff time spent on the EPSDT 
allowable activity from non-allowable activity. In calculating allowable costs, 
the figures derived from the time study would be adjusted by the ratio of 
Medicaid students to all students in that school or the school district. This 
would result in a cost figure representing the proportion of allowable activity 
chargeable to EPSDT. This time study system could probably be managed by 
existing district staff in the small districts, but is likely to require additional 
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administrative staff in the largest districts and at the state level to oversee its 
management. 

We believe that using the administrative portion of EPSDT to refinance 
prevention activities can be accomplished without an amendment to the State 
Medicaid Plan, but will probably require some formal notification to HCFA. 

While only one option exists for funding the outreach, screening and 
preventive health services currently provided by the schools, the option 
scores well relative to the criteria for successful refinancing. 



Comparison of Option to Refinancing Criteria 
EPSDT Administration for Outreach, Screening, Preventive Health Education 


Criterion 


Comparison 


1. Cost of Implementation 


No new net state or local costs. All 
match costs are already being paid at local 
level. Strong controls for state Medicaid 
agency through IAG that limits who may 
provide this service (local schools) and 
what services are to be provided at what 
cost. 


2. Audit Risk 


Risk would be very small, if strong time 
study methodology is implemented at local 
level. 


3. Benefits Outweigh Difficulties 


Benefits far outweigh administrative 
burdens. 


4. Program Goals 


EPSDT strongly supports school district's 
and Medicaid agency's program goals for 
more cost-effective preventive health care. 
Implementing this recommendation would 
support Medicaid's mandates for increased 
participation of MA-eligible children. 



Services To High Risk Populations 

In this category we include services to children who have special service 
needs, but who are not necessarily in special education programs. The 
primary focus of our assessment was on pregnant and parenting teens. This 
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group was identified by all school districts we visited as being at high risk 
and having exceptional service needs. However, because of scarce resources, 
school systems feel that they are not serving this target group adequately. 
Pregnant and parenting teens have high rates of Medicaid and AFDC 
eligibility as well. 5 

Another group of children with special needs for whom some refinancing 
potential exists is children in the child protective service system, either in 
foster care or at risk of foster care. These children also have high rates of 
Medicaid and AFDC eligibility. 

For these special target populations, the services which are now provided by 
schools and which have potential to be refinanced include: 

* Health care, health education and health-related services; 

* Child care; 

* Parenting education and training; 

* Case Planning and case management; 

* Mental health and substance abuse counseling, education, and treatment 
services, including day treatment; 

* Vocational testing and training; and 

* Transportation services. 

These services are provided by school social workers, therapists, nurses, 
health educators, child care teachers, counselors, etc. The services are less 
narrowly defined than in the previous two ares, due to the broad range and 
multiple needs of the population to be served. 



sCongressional action in the Omnibus Budget Rehabilitation Acts of 1986 through 1990 have handed 
Medicaid eligibility to pregnant and parenting teens beyond traditional categorical eligibility. 
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Prescription For Success 

Unique Community Outreach Plan Moves Farrell Area School District Into The 21st Century 



(((T* he bomb is too big for the 

J- plane." John G. Sava 
couldn't dismiss the thought from 
his' mind. The school superintendent 
was listening to Lehigh University 
curriculum specialist Dr. Fenwick 
English describe the challenges 
schools now face as they struggle to 
meet the social as well as 
instructional needs of their students. 

As the 21st century approaches, 
schools find themselves in many 
diverse roles. Social needs are 



interpreted it to mean "for education 
to work in America, all vested 
interests had to become part of the 
process. Education's biggest 
problem today b that the family is 
not addressed/ Sava opined. "At 
Farrell Area School District (FASD) 
we believe in strong family support. 
Since 1983, we have gone through 
some dramatic community outreach 
for the primary purpose of family 
support*' he related. This 
philosophy has successfully shaped 



Four-yor-oWi In FamtTt preschool «n)oy playing wtth U90 Mocks at thoy Improv* ttwlr 
motor sklfla and handVoyt coordination. 



rapidly overtaking basic academic 
needs, yet public schools still follow 
the 180-day year, 55-hour 
instructional day established over 
100 years ago. According to Dr. 
English, today's schools address at 
least 37 non-academic social issues, 
ranging from drug education to 
parenting skills. Educators, 
therefore, are squeezing social 
concepts into an already jammed 
academic day. The result - the bomb 
is too big for the plane. 

"When I heard Dr. Fenwick make 
that statement a light turned on," 
recalled Sava. "I really pondered 
that remark. I thought about it for 
days." Although Dr. English's 
observation came in conjunction with 
curriculum development Sava 



FASD into t school-based family 
center serving the academic, human 
resource, and cultural needs of the 
entire community. 

Soda! Competency 
School-based family centers 
should not supplant the family, Sava 
pointed out. "The intention is to 
supplement those families who are in 
need." This need is primarily 
economic, but very close if not first, 
is the family's social competency. 
"The family to Judged by its social 
. competency first* observed Sava. 
That's the way it interacts with 
society* PASO'S community 
outreach plan joins families with 
social agencies through the school 
district "We feel it is the school's 
responsibility to serve as a facilitator 



for all human service agencies to 
come together for the benefit of 
children/ Sava emphasized. Schools 
must take the lead to forge 
partnerships, collaborations or 
linkages with all community agents. 
This achieves a child and family- 
centered approach to education, 
focusing on the foundation of parents 
as teachers. 

Lifelong Learning 
Over the past ten years, FASD has 
developed close to 50 family support 
programs that provide ongoing 
prevention and remediation services 
for all community residents from 
cradle to grave. "At Farrell we 
believe in lifelong learning," Sava 
pointed out. "Family support is 
available as the child is in the womb, 
through childhood and adulthood, 
and even during a person's elderly 
years. Education of all community 
residents must be the responsibility 
of all community members." 

The Farrell model's success relics 
heavily on interagency cooperation. 
"People are going to ask how family 
support works," observed Sava. 
"You have to convince people that 
it's going to save money. That's the 
key. When you convince people if s 
going to save money, they listen." 
Money is saved because interagency 
cooperation eliminates duplication of 
human services. "Think of what a 
tremendous savings that is to the 
educational program/ Sava 
emphasized. It also affords the 
earliest possible intervention services 
for children and families in need. 

According to Sava, a 
comprehensive system of interagency 
cooperation is "an initiative to 
develop linkages between the school 
district and all community entities, 
interest groups, and individuals." 
The school district must take the first 
step to cultivate these collaborations, 
explained Sava. "Schools can no 
longer wait for community 
businesses or groups to appear with 
suggestions, he said. Successful 
collaboration results in an 
educational prescription that permits 
the schools and the community to 
plan and cooperatively offer 
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solutions to problems. The school 
district must market its intentions, 
determine the community's needs 
and develop programs accordingly/ 
Sava stressed. 

One-Stop Shopping 
Effective family centers provide 
"one-stop shopping for any family 
member for any conceivable family 



service," Sava explained. "There is a 
seamless delivery of services for all 
people in the community ." The 
Farrell area family center model 
shows an open entry, open exit 
continuum, *You can come in, go 
from the family center into any 
agency or you can go from any 
agency into the family center/ Sava . 
pointed out The school is the 
facilitator for all human service 
agencies,* he reiterated. It makes 
money, eliminates duplication of 
services, and ifs child-centered* 

Here are just some of the family 
support programs that make the 
Farrell area model stand apart. They 
are targeted to interface the school 



with the community through a 
mutual collaborative process 
designed to support all citizens' 
social, emotional, and educational 
growth. They inter-relate by using 
the strengths of one to support the 
other. 

Preschool. FASD^s unique 
preschool center is comprised of 12 



intertwined programs serving 
children age sue weeks through six 
years. In 1990, Pennsylvania Gov. 
Robert P. Casey cited Farrell's 
preschool as a model for the state. A 
rare partnership with the VS, 
Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) and the 
Pennsylvania Department of 
Education (PDE) allows FASD to 
operate the state's only collaborative 
Head Start/four-year-old 
kindergarten program. In addition, 
the school district manages Head 
Start programs for all 12 Mercer 
county school districts. According to 
PDE figures, each dollar spent for 
preschool services saves $4 to $7 in 



remediation costs when the child is 
in a traditional school environment. 

Primary Health Clinics. On-site 
clinics have been established at 
FASD's preschool center and 
secondary school (grades seven 
through 12). A third clinic will open 
shortly at the elementary school 
(kindergarten through grade six). 
The clinics' primary goal is to 
improve health services for children 
and their families, and to continue 
these services throughout the 
students' school careers. 

Students can obtain health 
services on the school site, during 
school, as well as after school and 
when school is not in session. 
Continuity of care results in fewer 
acute and chronic health problems, 
the ability to care for nutritional 
needs, less absenteeism, and the 
opportunity for preventative health 
measures. 

Instructional Support Team 
(1ST). 1ST is a team approach to 
remediate the emotional, 
educational, and/or psychological 
problems of children with special 
needs, grades one through six. 
FASD has used 1ST, a PDE- 
sponsored program, since 1990, and 
recently was validated by the state 
for developing and practicing an 
exemplary local program. 1ST works 
closely with other family support 
programs to help students at risk 
solve problems prohibiting 
achievement. 

Career Center. A sophisticated, 
computerized center is available to 
promote and develop students' and 
residents' career interests. Students 
can use the center to get an idea of 
career options and what academic 
background is required. Residents 
also can investigate career 
opportunities and training 
requirements. 

Jobs For Pennsylvania Graduates 
(JPG). This program provides 
intensive career counseling and 
training for high school students 
unsure of their future plans. By their 
senior year these students are placed 
on job sites, with their performance 
observed by a career counselor. 
Upon high school graduation, 
students are placed into employment 
with a warranty for success. q 
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A school bus takes both Miryah Green (right) and her son, DeWayne, to their educational programs in Farrell, Pa. DeWayne 
attends a' child-development center; his mother is in school. Behind them are Crissina Thomas and her son, RoShawn. 

Learning shines in an old steel town 

A program of c womb to tomb 9 services has educators flocking to Farrell, Pa. 



By Denise-Marie Santiago 

INQUIRER STAFF WRITER 

FARRELL, Pa. — The sun is up in this worn 
steel town, just a holler from the Ohio line. 

Out her kitchen'window, Elizabeth Smith 
can see the rusty sheds of the old Sharon 
Steel Works, its smokestacks idle for a year. 
All the big employers are gone now, and with 
them a lot of the small ones. like her dad, 
like her husband, nearly, a. quarter of the 
people in Farrell are out of work. 

But for the moment, Smith has her eye on 
the future — on her 20-monthold twins, 
Idrais and Alise, playing . on the carpet with 
an effervescent woman named Bonnie King. 

Dumping a pail of lettered wooden blocks, 
King begins stacking them into a tower. 



"Coiqe on, build for Bonnie. Remember how 
we build?" 

Idrais picks up a block and sets it on top, 
breaking into a grin as King claps her hands. 

"Any new words that they're saying?" she 
asks their mother. 

Smith beams. "Lisha say, 'I love you.'" 

Bonnie King has been a fixture in the home 
since the twins were a week old. A parent 
educator, she is here as part of an ambitious 
— some would say futuristic — outreach proj- 
ect run by the Farrell Area School District 
She makes regular rounds of 25 families with 
children under 3, to help during the critical 
early years. That help takes many forms, from 
checking for developmental delays to driving 
children to doctor's appointments to getting 



the heat turned back on in the house. 

As do many communities in the Rust Belt, 
Farrell has needs galore. Population 6,800, it's 
a Honey, I Shrunk the City kind of town, 
plagued by big-league problems of poverty, 
poor housing, crack cocaine and teenage 
pregnancy. 

But the wonder of Farrell is the school 
system, which has taken all the problems on 
■ 

From all over the country, educators and 
politicians are coming to Farrell to see "the 
school of the future." So many are dropping 
by that the district has a discount rate at t 
local hotel. 

While graffiti-free buildings, state-of-the 
See FARRELL on A 10 
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The school of the future' finds a hom e in an old steel to wu 



art computer late and orderly class- 
rooms are on the tour, what visitors 
come to see Is a philosophy In action 

- ooe based on the Idea that chit- 
drcn who are Ul. neglected, hungry 
or sad, whose families are stressed or 
broken, cannot be taught 

So there's a child development cen- 
ter that offers Head Start and pre- 
school classes, toen parenting pro- 
grams and day care. In the sprawling 
complex that houses the high school, 
elementary school and «^ B * n J* rt - 
itve offices, there's a health dink 
where students - their families, too 

- can receive immunizations; eye 
and dental exams and routine medi- 
cal carbons teacher recently popped 
in during lunch to get a Pap smear. 

Under that roof, too, are an assort- 
ment of county offices providing ev- 
erything" from mental health serv- 
ices to drug treatment to help In 
neglect and abuse cases. 

Prom £30 a.m. to 1030 p.m. the 
school doors are open. 

All told, the district and local agen- 
cies have collaborated to create 57 
programs for the children of Farrell. 
The range of social services may be 
the most extenalve'offered by any 
district in the nation, said a child- 
care policy adviser to Gov. Casey 
; The l^Setudent district — the 
seventh-poorest In the state — has 
done all of this/without dipping 
much Into Its meager M million 
budget Instead, officials learned to 
play the grant field, pulling In 13 
million this year alone. "You just 
seek new grants and new collabora- 
tions, 1 ' said Superintendent John 
Sava. There's no magic formula.; 
•But It feels magical to WUlis 
Brlnker, chief of juvenile probation 
for Mercer County. This month, bis 
agency began a partnership to work 
with troubled students 
For 




when she separated from her hus- 
band after moving to Farrell from 
San Antonio, Texas. In IW6. She is 
now a single parent of six children, 
ages $ to II* 

When two of them came down with 
the flu last year while in class, their 
teachers sent them to the school 
clinic. A nurse practitioner exam- 
ined them and phoned a prescription 
— pharmacy. Davis, who 



to a nearby pi 
was in class all 



Brtnxer said, "this coop- 
erative partidpatlon is 
really the only answer • 
|The Farrell district's 
*Vomb. to tomb" con- 
cept, more than a dec- 
ade old. Is catching on 



The town of 
6,800 has 
developed 57 
programs for 
children with- 
out major harm 
to its budget 



More than 200 districts 
iu 11 states form a net: - . , „ /. 
work under the auspices of Yale Unl. 
verity's Bush Center for Child De- 
velopment which provides a blue- 
print for what It calls "the School of 
the list Century." ' 

Not as extensive as the Farrell 
plan, the Yale model Includes home 
visitation for families with children' 
under * all-day child care for 3- to S- 
year-olds, and before- and after- 
school care for those up to U years. 

This is where 1 think America is 



w« io «•» — day at a local college, 
picked up the medicine when she 
retrieved her children. 
They arc really concerned about 
every student" Davis 
said.' "and they will 
work with the parents." 

One recent evening, 
she sat with a smile as 
all six children argued 
In ' the living room 
about who had the best 
teacher. 

Ten-year-old Joseph 
insisted that his fourth- 
grade teacher was the 
best * "cause on Friday, 
we have fun. We play games. We look 
at movies." * 

•/have one of the best teachers. . . . 
She keeps on my case.* said Ronald, 
18, who plays on the varsity football 

lie has joined Jobs for Pennsylva- 
nia Graduates, a state-sponsored 
project at the high school In which 
seniors at risk of dropping out are 
taught job-hunting skills and given 
- ------ work. ITS one of the 



was SS23.000 In the hole. The state 
Department of Education, threaten-. 
Ing a takeover, gave the district a - 
year to fix Its financial woes. 

That night. Sava was appointed su- 
perintendent "I'm looking around 
and rm saying. 'What the hell am I 
doing here?'" 

Under Sava; teachers and adminis- 
trative staffers were laid off. five 
schools were closed and the debt was 
refinanced. 

During the upheaval. Sava heard a 
speech by Fenwick English, a profes- 
sorof education at Ubigb Univer- 
sity. English talked about how school 
systems had maintained outmoded 
methods - while children's needs 
changed. Sava was left with a better., 
understanding of the African prov- 
erb that it takes a entire village to 
raise a child. 

It was Sandy Joseph who showed 
Sava how to apply the proverb. 

In 1983, the district had only four 
family support programs, including* 
progressive early childhood project 
that centered on a Head Start pro- 
gram directed by Joseph. 

As Joseph began navigating the 
grant maze, collaborations took 
shape. The first was a teen parenting 
program, financed through a grant 
From the state Department of Educs; 
tioo. 

Four years later, there were V 
programs. Today, there are 57. 

The decision to blanket the com- 
munity with services "was based on 
what was best for our children, not 
on what is politically correct or what 
our turfs are." said Joseph, who now 
works for the state. 




Third graders work in the modem 
complex te'graffiti-free, clean end 

the way Into the child development * 
center. There, three of the 10 tod- 
dlers In the early-Intervention pro- 
gram were born to mothers on crack, 
said teacher Brigette Wise. 
One/ a 3-year-old, "can say no and 
That's it," Wise said. The child 
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computer lab at Farrell Elementary School. The school district's rr^ 
orderly. Discipline problems are minor, officials say. 

parents working. ... The extc 
which these issues exist are tx ^ 
dinary." 

Meet those needs. Clean san! 
"kids are ready to come to sch>w 
learn." 



spits at staff members and laughs 
when she's reprimanded. She spends 
her day playing in the sandbox. 

The Rev. Wllbert C. Hadden, pastor 
of Greater Mount Zion Church of 
God in Christ and president of the 
Shenango Valley Ministerial Associa- 
tion, sees hope In what's happening 
In the schools: "Seems to me what 



"We don't come In to preach." said 
Nancy Vromyak, a community out- 
reach specialist, "but more to enable 
a family to operate as a family. 

Those families aren't necessarily 
traditional Two of three children in 
the Farrell schools live in single- 
parent homes. One of every 10 babies u uv w. U w». *~ — 

in town Is born to a teenager. |$ava) is doing is saying. This Is the 
Recently the Farrell homecoming problem and we're going to do some- 



This is where I think America is - nwp — ; 

tUMta h* erfne with their school reasons that Farrell has only a 1 
* r ^. , i^wart2^!SS percent dropout rate, down from 7 
1 7 . *_ * mIm' • in fant ID man eeo. 



Cjgnjex dj^ctpr. In a 
school "what Is essential Is 



lunlw percent 10 years aga 
iT day That eouM "be one of the least of 



class to be with her lS-month-old son 
when he was ImniTin*^ at the child 
development center's health clinic. 
The baby's father also was sum- 
moned from class. 

DeWoU. clinic supervi- - 
tor. "We get them out 
of class, say 'Mom, 
baby's sick. You've got 
to come take care of the 
baby.'... 

1 feel very strongly 
that the mother — and 
the father — should be 
pert of this. ... 1 feel 
that they need to take 
responsibUltT for the 
chid they brought Into the world. 1 



Two of three 
children in the 
schools live in 
single-parent 
homes. One in 
10 babies is 
born to a teen. 



mined to educating every child that 
comes to the school system, regard- 
less of what trap they could fall 
Into." 

■ 

What first strikes visitors to the 
Farrell district's main 
complex Is Its cleanli- 
ness. The tiled bath- 
rooms In the elemen- 
tary school are tidier 
than most office build- 
ing restrobms. Paint 
lags, ^traditionally 
given by the graduat- 



JoinuHogue of the Children's Aid 
Society of Mercer County, part of the 
group, said such collaborations were 
possible anywhere. 

Tiut," » ne * tld * "y° u nave 10 hive * 

commitment" 

Simply put. this scope of commit- 
ment is easier for smaller districts 
than larger ones. 

The entire student population of 
Farrell, for instance, is no bigger 
than a Philadelphia public high 
school. 

"Big ciUes are so overbureaucra* 
tixed and overburdened that they see 
It as hard to do," said Edward 
Ziegler, of Yale's Bush Center 

Still, what is going on in Farrell is 
"exactly what we're trying to 
achieve on a large scale here in Phil- 
adelphia," said Richard Clean, exec- 
utive director of student services for 
the city district. 

Many of the services that Farrell 
provides already exist in some form 
in the school system. Glean said, but 
to make them available to alt stu- 
dents requires lots of money. 

"We have issues of housing. Issues 
of health, issues of supervision and 



Gail Lockhart graduated fron 
relt High School in 1979. She 
away but now is back — beca* 
the school district. 

At 12. she is a single parent r w 
a 7-year-old son. Lockhart star 
job as an office coordinator 
medical center before Derrick 
school j w 

On a recent morning, sbe di 
the youngster off at the child dc 
ment center at 10 minutes of 
rick lay on the rug in the d« 
room and played with a plastic w 
figure. When tt came time to 
school be bundled himself up_ 
winter coat and slid a white 
Bills headband around his ear 

A monitor walked him to WS* 
which drove him the few bio 
the elementary school. ^w 

They make tt so convei 
Lockhart said. "1 dont know v 
do without that system." 



walls of the nigh 



There arc no 

laid few students secure 



lock- 



1 53 ser> * In June 1983, 400 teachers, parents 
ceaT o7mot£rs w^'baWe. under and resident «*™£™!** 



He i 



Kelp Is what Emma Davis needed taxes were going up and the district 



There are somf measuring sticks % Which Is not to »y that discipline 
of the^nrell district's success. The 1 problems « nonexistent : There are 

^ -a - » t**m taaatfttfi** 




percent dropout rate, for instance, 
and the fact that 65 percent of the 
graduates now go on to some post- 
secondary education. 

But no statistic shows the amount 
of energy required to merely stand 
fust As quickly as administrators 
come ap with programs, the eco- 
nomic ground around them erodes. 

The population Is about half what 
It was 30 years ago when steel Iron 
and manufacturing fueled Farrell. In 
the late 1960s, race riots rocked the 
town, ushering in a period of white 

IBy the early 1980s. Westlnghouse 
and National Castings, two major lo- 
cal employers, had closed, and 
Sharon Steel began to downsixe. The 



of the local school 

for the loss, the di , -- 

drain a Si million surplus from Its 

tank account. 

Today. Perrell has the lowest medi- 
an household income K16^56) of the 
41 municipalities In Mercer County 
and the highest percentage of people 



students who talk beck to teachers, 
and others who start fights. The first 

i-m __~.tl_ «, afte«k 
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sentenced to in-achool suspension In 
the "reassignment room,** where 
they spend their day sitting silently 
In a cubicle doing class work, 

-This Is the holding tank." said 
Don Piaegna. a high school teacher 
and coordinator at- the elementary 
school reassignment room. The 
space Is tucked away, up a flight of 
stairs, above the school gym. 

A monitor keeps a watchful eye on 



H|y ll — i T ^* W"W" 

Uvlni m poverty (313 percent). 
Blocks cfi laU. skinny houses built 




sentatlves have gotten together to 
help young offenders and their fam- 
Mnrha of tail, sawny won pun Ules secure counseling, housing and 
Jarthe steel mill for Its workers an medical care In the hope of steering 
dSsriSn^ A onos*oossing *** them off a criminal pethTThelrW- 
2£tVstripto Hoed with abeiidoned togtoanM,000grant fttm t^Peno- 
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Question: 



Are Parents Ready To Be Partners And Not Have The Sole 
Responsibility For Their Children? 

Answer: NO. Partnerships Are Deceptive. They 
"Demote" The Role Of The Parent. 

FACT: The Federal Government Has Devised A "Prescription For 
America" Where The School And Other Agencies Are Partners In 
Community Based Health Clinics That Used To Be Known As 
Your Neighborhood Public School. 

Fact: One Stop Shopping. Farrell Area School District Is The 
Model For "Cradle To Grave" Services. 

Fact: A New Definition For Family Is Devised: 
"Any Person Or Persons Who Have A Common Bond Of 
Shared Responsibility For Each Other And/Or A Child Or 
Children In Their Care." 

Fact: Farrell Is The Pennsylvania School Of The Twenty-First 
Century. 

Is This What You Want? 

Fact: When OBE Implementors Said "Schools Control The 
Conditions Of Success" It Was Meant That Schools "Will" 
Control The Conditions Of Success Toward The New World 
Order. 

Fact: School Based Medical And Mental Health Clinics Are The 
School Of Tomorrow. 
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Farrell Area 
School District 



"A tradition of care and 
education for all" 



Prescription for America 
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For school purposes 
the Farrell Area School 
District defines Family 

ciS... 

Family 
Any person 
or persons 
who have 
a common bond 
of 

shared responsibility for each other 

and/or 
a child or children 
in their care. 
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Profile of the Farrell Area School District 



The Farrell Area School District (FASD), comprised of the urban communities of Farrell 
and Wheatland, is located on the Pennsylvania side of the Ohio border, equidistant 
between the cities of Pittsburgh and Erie. The FASD is the 7th poorest of the 
Commonwealth's 501 school districts, according to the AFDC, with 75% to 80% of the 
students receiving free/reduced lunches. The community is struggling with decreasing 
population, commercial bankruptcies, building and neighborhood decay, decreasing 
market values and high unemployment. The 1280 student population (age 4 kindergarten 
through grade 12), is 65% Afro- American with 66% living in single parent homes. 

The FASD has established itself as the hub of the community and gained national 
recognition by successfully implementing a comprehensive system of interagency 
collaboratives that act as a safety net of family support for the entire community from the 
cradle to the grave . As a family center, the FASD provides on site primary and mental 
health clinics, prenatal and parenting education, day care and preschool coordinated with 
early intervention starting at 6 weeks old, intergenerational and community service 
pro grams, and over forty other family support programs, all developmentally appropriate 
and child centered. 

The Family Center concept serves to promote the following results: 

* 100% graduation rate 

* 65% graduates continue to post secondary education 

* Students rank in the 99th percentile for self esteem 

* School is open 6:30a.m. to 10:30p.m., is orderly, free of graffiti 
and has no guards 

On-site evaluations and endorsements of the FASD Family Support Programs include: 
Dr. Edward Zigler, author, "School of the 21st Century" and Director, Bush Center for 
Child Development and Social Policy. Yale University; Dr. T. Berry Brazelton, 
internationally renowned pediatrician. Harvard Medical School; Robert P. Casey, 
Governor of Pennsylvan ia; Donald Carroll Pennsylvania Secretary of Education; Joseph 

Bard T Pennsylvania Commissioner of Education: and Dr. Sharon Lynn Dagan, Early 
Childhood Specialist, Yale University. 

The FASD superintendent made a presentation to the National Governor's Association 
sponsored by the Governor of Arkansas, William Clinton. The district's motto of "Care 
and education for all" may be a prescription for America . The district has received 
extensive media attention for its community school commitment. This attention includes: 
a cover story in USA Today, a feature articles in The Washington Post, National School 
Board news, Leadership News (AASA) T and Front Line (Pennsylvania Department of 
Education). The school district has also been featured on KDKA, Pittsburgh; the 
Pennsylvania Public Television Network; and the CBS Charles Kuralt series. Students 
representing four of the family support programs were invited to present testimony to the 
Congress of the United States on National Children's Day in 1990. Many educational 
experts have pronounced the FASD as Pennsylvania's School of the Twenty-first Century . 
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* National Association of State Directors of Special 
Education (NASDE) Commitment for the 90's 

The needs of ALL children are identified and met without reference to assigned labels or 
categories of severity of disability. 

School become community learning and resource centers that provide educational support 
services for ALL citizens. 

Federal, state, and local governments provide adequate funding to meet the needs of ALL 
students. 

Schools will provide family focused, one stop support , that includes multi agency 
responsibility for: 

* information, referral and follow-up systems 

* comprehensive health-care, child care, and intervention 
services 

* effective preschool learning opportunities to support ALL 
infants, toddlers, young children and their families. 

Schools will provide comprehensive preparation for adult life, which includes: 

* internship and mentorship programs 

* multi-levels of school-exit points that are outcomes -based 

* educational attendance options, e.g., unlimited educational 
leave to prepare ALL students for existing and potential post- 
secondary options. 

Schools will treat diversity as a strength by including: 

* parents as fall partners in the education of their children 

* mastery learning in outcomes-based curricula 

* fall range of technology support so that instruction is adapted 
to the natural variability of ALL learners. 

Schools will provide learning that is never ending, including: 

* community volunteer programs 

* lifelong learning options 

* cross-generational learning environments that make education 
a lifelong experience for ALL learners. 

Schools will provide multi-agency communi ty-based services, including: 

* counseling 

* recreation 

* rehabilitation so that the learning environment will be a safe 
place for ALL learners. 

* See Page 146 

Source: Farrell, PA 
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The Six National Education 
Goals: 



Readiness for School 

By the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready to 
learn. 

High School Completion 

By the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will increase to 
at least 90 percent. 

Student Achievement and Citizenship 

By the year 2000, American students will leave grades four, eight 
and twelve having demonstrated competency in English, 
Mathematics, Science, History and Geography. 

Science and Mathematics 

By the year 2000, U.S. students will be first in the world in 
Science and Mathematics achievement. 

Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate and will 
possess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a Global 
Economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

Safe, Disciplined and Drug-Free Schools 

By the year 2000, every school in America will be free of drugs 
and violence and will offer a disciplined environment conducive to 
learning. 

Source: Farrell, PA 
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We believe... 

...in a child/student centered approach to education which 
transcends all aspects of the curriculum as best 
characterized by the basic assumption that every child can 
succeed; and all children can learn cooperatively. 

...that educational programs are to be flexible, provide 
equal opportunities for all; adjust to varying learning styles; 
be sensitive to student needs; and ensure that learning 
outcomes are measurable. 

...the school will serve as a community center for the 
delivery of education along with comprehensive health and 
social services for both child and family. 

...in aggressive inter-agency cooperation to establish a 
comprehensive array of life-long, (cradle-to-grave) 
child/family support programs. 

...that the school is to serve as a provider of the most 
contemporary technology applicable for student learning as 
well as teacher instruction. 
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Source: Farrell, PA 



Community Outreach Plan 

Fsot(§M Ams® SdhooO Distort©!! 




A Tradition of Care and Education for All 

Source 
John G. Sava 
Farrell, PA 
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Governance of Pennsylvania's 
Comprehensive Community Services System 
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Legislative Branch 
Judicial Branch - 
Private Sector Partners 




Executive Branch 

Children's Cabinet 
Children's Coalition 



State-wide Technical 
Assistance and Training 



Two-way Communication 
Planning, Oversight, and 
Coordination Outcomes and 
Standards Allociation & 




Overall 
Responsibility for 
System 
Development, 
Training, and 
Technical Assistance 



Health, Social Services, and 
Mental Health Agencies 



* Courts and Judicial 
Representation 

Civic and Business 
Leaders 



Income Support and Housing 



Local Government 



Collaboratives 1 Evolving Responsibilities 



ton 



Developing Strategies Allocating Discretionary Funds 

lems Advising Agencies Holding Agencies Accountable 

Disseminating Outcome Measures Developing Creative Financing Administering Common Services 
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CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICE NEEDS 




STUDENT 
ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 



SINGLE 
POINT OF 
CONTACT 



INTERAGENCY 
COORDINATING 
COUNCIL 
EARLY 
INTERVENTION 



CHILD ADOLESCENT 
SERVICE SYSTI 
PROJECT 



CHILD HEALTH 
OUTREACH 



REGULAR 


SPECIAL 


MENTAL 


MENTAL 


CHILDREN 


DRUG 


JUVENILE 


MATERNAL 


KOMEN 


EDUCATION 


EDUCATION 


HEALTH 


RETARDATION 


AND 


AND 


JUSTICE 


AND CHILD 


INFANTS 










YOUTH 


ALCOHOL 




HEALTH 


AND 


















CHILDREN 



JOB 
TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP 

ACT 
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QUESTION: 

HOW WILL 

%t# %1# %|# «1# ^# 

#T* #T» *T* *T* *T* *I* *|* *J* *J* *J* *|* *|* *J* 

THE FAMILY 

*^ \t» 

#w #T% #w #T% #r» #n ^% #T% #T* #T» 

BE TARGETED 
TOWARD THE 
GOVERNMENT GOALS? 

ANSWER: 

THROUGH A FAMILY 
EDUCATION PLAN. 
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KNOWLEDGE NETWORK 

Family Education Plan 
Responsible Family Learning Culture Diagnostic Questionnaire 

by Kent Lloyd, Ph.D. and Diane Ramsey, Ph.D. 



Name or ID#: 



This questionnaire tries to assess the strength of your family's responsible learning culture. It is to be used as a 
diagnostic tool only. This is for your information only and is not the final word on your effectiveness as 
parents. 

(It has not been carefully validated as a reliable scientific research instrument, but is now being developed for 
the Knowledge Network's Family Education Plan.) 

Instructions: 

The questionnaire is made of three parts: Part I— a very brief question; Part II — a series of 20 questions, and 
Part III — requiring a more detailed and family specific response. 



Parti 



Read the question, then circle the letter that best describes your parental leadership style. 



In your judgment, when compared with the people with whom you associate, how would you judge 
your parental leadership style? 

Authoritarian Authoritative Structure LaissezFaire 

Strict Discipline, Parental Authority Shared Responsibility Permissive I Full Freedom 



Part III 

For each of the basic needs categories below, identify the specific objects found among your family. Give 
particular emphasis to those items acquired in the last 1 2 months. The chart illustrates objects and rewards 
which commonly provide evidence of a family's learning culture. 

Responsible Family Learning Culture 



Basic Needs 


Values /Beliefs 


Expectations 
Rules / Plans 


Personal Behavior 
Roles /Habits 


Objects, 
Rewards 


Leadership 


Community 
Contribution 
Needing and 
Helping Others 


Excellence 
Creative- 
Performance 
Sacrifice 


Responsible Citizen 
Get Things Done 
Wisdom 


Community 
Recognition 


Self-Reliance 


Life-Long 
Improvement 
Independence 


Achievement 
Courage 
Discipline 


Life-Long Student 
Study-Knowledge 
Practice-Skills 


Degrees 
Promotions 
Awards 


Love 


Individual Worth 
Belonging 


Respect for Self/ 
Others 


Spouse /Parent/ 

Child 
Nurture /Bonding 
Affection 


Family Traditions 
Spends Time 
Together 


Safety 


Protection — 
Life, Property, 
Individual Rights 


Justice /Equity 


Consumer 
Savings 
Save / Budget 
Money 


Deed to House 
Ownership — Car 


Physical Survival 


Health— Food, 
Shelter, Clothes 


Work Ethic 
Trustworthy 
Honest 


Worker 
Home / Office 


Paycheck 
Check book 
Income Tax Forms 



Part II 

Now turn to the additional questions. After reading each question, circle the number which most nearly 
describes your family. Each question answered is a matter of personal judgment. There are no "right" answers. 
Because this is still an experimental instrument, you are urged to make comments or suggestions about each 
question or characteristic, which in your opinion, would improve the quality of the questionnaire for others. 
Only comments and suggestions will be considered from those individuals who are full participants in a Family 
Education Plan demonstration project. 



Leadership: 



Self-Reliance: 



Love: 



Safety: 



Physical Survival: 
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Characteristics 



Clrcte the number best describing your family 



Action Characteristics 



Check the number best describing your family 



Action Plan 



do 
to 



1 . Would you describe the amount of time 
your family-spends obtaining basic needs 
(food, shelter, clothes, health) as: 



2. Does your family expect alt members to 
be responsible, honest, and trustworthy at all 
times? 



3. Except tor young children, do all your 
family members contribute time working to 
support your family? 



Most of Time 
1 



Very Seldom 
1 



Very Seldom 
1 



4. Do most members receive recognition by Very Seldom 
family members for their contributions to the 1 
family? 

Low Value 

5. Would you describe the value your family 1 
places on protection of life, property, 

individual rights as: 



6. Does your family expect their members Very Seldom 
to be just, equitable, fair and accountable to 1 
all members? 



7. Except for very young children, do all Very Seldom 
family members leam to save resources for 1 
the future, such as time, money and energy? 



8. Are most family members rewarded Very Seldom 
for self- control and delaying of 1 
gratification? 



9. Would you describe the value your family Low Value 
places on the individual worth and uniqueness 1 
of each family member as: 



About 1/2 Time 
2 



Sometimes 
2 



Sometimes 
2 



Sometimes 
2 



MecSumVafue 
2 



Sometimes 
2 



Sometimes 
2 



Sometimes 
2 



Medium Value 
2 



About 1/3 Time 
3 



Regularly 
3 



Regularly 
3 



Usually 
3 



High Value 
3 



Regularly 
3 



Regularly 
3 



Usually 
3 



High Value 
3 



12. Do most family members want to spend Very Seldom Sometimes 
time when possible with each other and with 1 2 

the whole family? 



1 3. Would you describe the value your 
family places on rife-long self-reliance and 
improvement as: 



Low Value Medium Value 
1 2 



14. Does your family expect alt their Very Seldom Sometimes 

members to achieve their goals with courage 1 2 

and discipline? 



15. Does your family expect that all Very Seldom Sometimes 

members wil be life-long students of new t 2 

knowledge and learn new skills? 



16. Are all family members encouraged by Very Seldom Sometimes 
positive reinforcement to improve 1 2 

themselves? . 



17. Would you describe the value your Low Value Medium Value 

family places on making contributions to the 1 2 

larger community as: 



18. Does your family expect their members Very Seldom Sometimes 
to learn how to perform their talents with 1 2 

excellence and creativity? 



19. Except for very young children, do all Very Seldom Sometimes 
your family members contribute time 1 2 

effectively to the larger community? 



20. Do most family members receive Very Seldom Sometimes 

recognition by the larger community lor their 1 2 

contributions? 



Usually 
3 



High Value 
3 



Always 
3 



Always 
3 



Usually 
3 



High Value 
3 



Always 
3 



Regularly 
3 



Usually 
3 



10. Does your family expect each member to Very Seldom Sometimes Regularly 
be respect, kind and giving to all other 1 2 3 

members? 



11. Do al you family members leam to give Very Seldom Sometimes Regularly 
and receive special time, affection and 1 2 3 

bonding from each other? 



Scoring Instructions: 

Add the scores for each of the 20 questions to obtain the total. The highest possible score Is 1 00; the lowest 
possible score Is 20. Please note your total score In the box below. 



Total Score: 



□ 



KNOWLEDGE NETWORK 
Family Education Plan 



Student 
Education 
Plan 



as 
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An individual Student Education Plan (SEP) is a cooperative effort of the student, educator and 
parent to provide personal direction to help the student reach his or her highest potential. This plan 
should be guided by the educational needs and realistic assessment of the student's talents* interests 
and goals. 

Information to keep in this folder: 

• Report Cards 

• Teacher's Notes 

• Samples of Student's Work 

• School Pictures 

• Journal entries 

• Standardized Tests 
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Teacher: . 



Counselor: . 



Student Educatin Plan fSKP) 

_ Homework Hotline: 



Phone #: 
Phone #:, 



General Curriculum Competency Review (Where We Are At) 



Review Issues 


Student Comments 


Parent Comments 


Teacher Comments 


Identify strengths and 
wejKJiesses on mosi 
recent report card. 








Familiar with formal 
State Office of Education 
required curriculum 
competencies. 








Discuss the teacher's 
anticipated curriculum 
competency focus. 








Student-Educator-Parent 
Conference 


Initial 


Initial 


Iniii.it 



Subject by Subject Action Plan (Where We Want to Go) 



Academic Skill 


Student Comments 


Parent Comments 


Teacher Comments 


Read ing/Language 








Mathematics 
Teacher. 








Science 

TMrlwr* 








Art 

Tfcnrhfcr 








Teacher 


Initial 


Initial 


Initial 
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Subject by Subject Action Plan (Where We Want to Go - continued) 



Academic Skill 


Student Comments 


Parent Comments 


Teacher Comments 


Other: 








Teacher: 








Tender 










Initial 


Initial 


Initial 


Periodic Progress Review (Making Sure V/e Get There) 


Quarter 


Student Comments 


Parent Comments 


Teacher Comments 


First Quarter 








Second Quarter 
Date: 








Third Quarter 

Date: 








Fourth Quarter 
Date: .. ,_„.. 


Initial 


Initial 


Initial 



Notes / Comments: 



(Continae comments on other side.) 
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Family 
Education 
Plan 
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Parents have the main responsibility for their children's education. They usually give some of this 
responsibility to the teachers. A Family Education Plan helps parents choose specific learning 
activities they can do with their families to support their children's formal classroom learning 
experiences. 

This folder is provided to assist you in monitoring the progress of your efforts to create a responsible 
family learning culture. Completing a Family Education Plan (FEP) brings all the necessary 
information you need to track your children's education into one place. It helps you plan successful 
and enjoyable learning experiences that help your children get the most they can from their formal 
"in-school" learning experiences. 

This assessment is made up of three parts: 

• Student Education Plan (SEP) for each child 

• Family Learning Assessment 

• Family Learning Activity Planning Sheets 

• Photos of Family Leaning Activities 

• SEP Review Notes 

• Student-Educator-Parent Conference Notes 

• PTA Information 

• School Newsletters 
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Family Education Plan (FEP) 

School Year Beginning: 

Quick References 



Child's Name 



Entering 
Grade 



School 



Teacher 



Phone Number 



Instructions: Frequent review of each child's academic progress sends a clear message that school is important 
and good grades are expected. Reviewing each child's SEP reinforces your commitment to help them be and do 
the best they can. Such reviews permit you to identify areas of concern before they become problems and 
provide a great opportunity to give positive comments about your child's school and work behaviors. The chart 
below sumarizes your one-on-one SEP reviews. For each quarter identify who (Mother or Father) is responsible 
for the review and with whom (Child or Teacher) academic performance was formally discussed, and finally, 
whether or not the detailed objectives outlined in the child's SEP are on target. 

Student Education Plan (SEP) Review 



First Quarterly Review 

Child (Y/N) 
Teacher (Y/N) 
On Target (Y/N) 



Second Quarterly Review 

Child (Y/N) 
Teacher (Y/N) 
On Target (Y/N) 



Third Quarterly Review 

Child (Y/N) 
Teacher (Y/N) 
On Target (Y/N) 



Fourth Quarterly Review 
Child (Y/N) 
Teacher (Y/N) 
On Target (Y/N) 



Rank Each 
Family Member 
FM 1 23456 


Comments 
























































Rank Each 
Family Member 
F M 1 2 3 4 5 6 


Comments 
























































Rank Each 
Family Member 
F M 1 2 3 4 5 6 


Comments 
























































Rank Each 
Family Member 
FM1 23456 


Comments 
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Family Learning 
Assessment 
Worksheet 



&T 
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This assessment is made up of three parts: 

• Part I, Basic Needs Assessment; 

• Part II, Character Traits Assessment; and 

• Part III, Academic Skills Assessment. 

This analysis will help you identify the learning behaviors in your family. 

Habits or bahaviors with a beginning and an end are rituals, or traditions; a partem of action that 
gives structure and meaning to our lives. Family traditions evolve over time, often with little 
planning. They may be drawn from the family's origin or adopted from the larger society.. But 
parents and their children can create rituals or traditions that encourage learning by including time 
for them in their daily schedule. 
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Family Learning Assessment Worksheet 

The key to effective study and learning time is routine, structure, attentiveness and positive reinforcement. Used 
with the Family Education Plan (FEP) and the Student Education Plan (SEP), this assessment will help you 
create a responsible family learning culture. 

Parti 

Basic Needs Assessment 

Instructions: Rank each basic need for members of your family: I -Needs work; 2-Must monitor; or 
3-Continue to reinforce. Identify specific action steps that must be taken to more effectively meet the basic 
needs of each family member, if you need help to complete this fotm, call the Utah Family EDInfo HOTLINE at 
1-800-332-7007. 



Suggestion; Choose 1 or 2 needs to work on at a time. 



Basic Needs 


Rank Each 
Family Member 

F M 1 2 3 4 5 6 


Action Steps 
for Values 
Ranked 1 or 2 


1. Balanced, Nutritious Diet 




















2. Adequate Health & Liental care 




















1 CIpph NppHc fnr OnnH Hpalfh 




















4. Reguar Exercise (3 x a week) 
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7. Physical/Psychological Health 




















8. Adequate Clothing & Grooming 




















9. Place & Materials to Study 




















10. Controlled TV Viewing (to hrs or less) 




















11. Good Morning Routines on Time 




















12. Kind, Loving Adult Role Model 




















13. Positive Self-Esteem 




















14. Positive Discipline 




















15. Adult Alone Time 




















16. Parent Coordination & Planning 
Time 




















17. Other: 




















18. Other: 





















Additional Action Steps: 
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Part II 

.Character Traits Assessment 

Instructions: Rank each character trait for members of your family: 1 -Needs work; 2-Must monitor, 
3-Continue to reinforce Identify specific action steps that must be taken to more effectively help each family 
member develop appropriate character traits, if you need help to complete this form, call the Utah Family 
EDInfo HOTLINE at 1-80O-332-7OO7. 



Part III 

Academic Skills Assessment^ 

Instructions: Rank the academic skills for members of your family: l-Needswork; 2-Must monitor; 
3-Cominue to reinforce. Identify specific action steps that must be taken to more effectively help each family 
member develop their academic skills. If you need help to complete this form, call the Utah Family EDInfo 
HOTLINE at 1-800-332-7007. 



Character Traits 


Rank Each 
Family Member 
F M I 2 3 4 5 6 


Action Steps 
for Values 
Ranked I or 2 


Suggestion: Choose 1 or 2 traits to work on at a time. 


Competency Review 


Rank Each 
Family Member 
FM 1 23456 


Action Steps 
for Values 
Ranked lor 2 


1. Respect for Self 




















2. Honest Trustworthy 




















1. Reviewed report cards 




















3. Courageous 




















2. Reviewed curriculum mandated 
by State or District Office of 
Education 




















4. Loves Knowledge 




















5. Prudence, Saver 




















6. Hobby Skill Levels 




















3. Met with teacher to identify 
the specific competencies 
he/she plans to stress 




















7. Excellent Performances 




















8. Creative 




















9. Self-reliant, Temperate 






















10. Respect for others 




















Subject Matter Competency 


Rank Each 
Family Member 
FM 1 23456 


Action Steps 
for Values 
Ranked 1 or 2 


11. Compassion, Nurturing, Bonding 




















12. Fair, Just, Unselfish 




















13. Works Well With Others 




















1. Science 




















14. Resolves Conflict Peacefully 




















2. Mathematics 




















15, interpersonal oKiiis/viciung 
Alone with People 




















3. Reading/Language 




















16. Team, Family Building 
Skills/Bonding 




















4. Character Education 




















5. Art 




















17. Citizenship in Family, School 




















6. Other: 




















18. All Members Participate Equally/ 
Fairness 




















7. Other: 




















8. Other: 




















19. Leadership Skills 




















9. Other: 




















20. Contributes to Larger Community 
(Time, Money, Service) 






















21. Other: 




















Student Education Plan 


Rank Each 
Family Member 
F M 1 2 3 4 5 6 


Action Steps 
for Values 
Ranked 1 or 2 


22. Other 




















Additional Action Steps: — — - — ■ 


1. Effective SEP 




1 


1 


1 







Additional Action Steps: 
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Family Education Plan 

Character Education Assessment 
This questionnaire is composed of three parts. Part 1 : Components of Good Character; Part II: 
Universal Moral Value Development Assessment; and Part III: Character Assessment 

Parti 

Components of fiobd Character 




"Character so conceived has three interrelated parts: moral knowing, moral feeling, and moral behavior. 
Good character consists of knowing the good, desiring the good, and doing the good - habits of the mind, 
habits of the heart, and habits of action. All three are necessary for leading a moral life; all three make 
up moral maturity. When we think about the kind of character we want for our children, it's clear that we 
want them to be able to judge what is right, care deeply about what is right, and then do what they 
believe to be right - even in the face of pressure from without and temptation from within." (Educating 
for Character, Thomas Lickona, Bantam Books, New York. 1989, pp. 5 1 & 53.) 

What should you as a parent do to more effectively use the concepts of Moral Knowing, Moral Feeling 
and Moral Action into your family learning culture? 
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Moral Feeling (Feeling Side of Character) 



Rank Each 
Family Member 
F M 1 2 3 4 5 6 



Action Steps 
for Values 
Ranked 1 or 2 



1. Conscience 

• Capacity for constructive guilt. 

• Personal commitment to do good. 

• Do I use guilt to change my mistakes? Do I 

want to do good? 

2. Self-esteem 

• Value ourselves, respect others. 

• Less dependent on approvalof others. 

• Do I value myself and others? 



3. Empathy 

• Emotional side of perspective-taking. 

• Appropriate responses to our common humanity. 

• Can I see another's point of view? 



4. Loving the Good 

• Morality of desire, not simply duty. 

• Training the heart. 

• Do I do good because I want to or because I 

have to? 

5. Self-control 

• Curb self-indulgence. 

• Control emotions. 

• Do I exhibit will-power and self-control? 



6. Humility 

• Openness to truth. 

• Willing to act to correct our failings. 

• Am I teachable? Do I learn from my mistakes? 




n 



.... , 




Activities: Ideas that might be helpful in reinforcing moral feeling: observing nature, reading poetry, writing 
poems, discussing "feelings" openly, viewing and discussing videos as a family, etc. 



Moral Action (outcome of Moral Knowing) 
and Moral Feeling) 



Rank Each 
Family Member 
F M 1 2 3 4 5 6 



Action Steps 
for Values 
Ranked I or 2 



1. Competence. 

• Ablity to turn moral judgment and feeling into 
effective action. 

• Practical skills. 

• Am I practicing the above skills? 

2. Will 

• Resist temptation. 

• Positive gratification. 

• Endure pain. 

• Am I becoming mentally stronger? 

3. Habit 

• Develop good habits. 

• Practice good personal behavior. 

• Repeated experiences. 

• Am I developinggood habits? 




Activities: Ideas that might be helpful in reinforcing moral action: role playing, family community service 
project, create opportunities to practice often, caring behaviors, good deed tree, etc. 



o 
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Part II 

Universal Moral Value Development A« M< mont 

Instructions: The development of moral values is a lifetime process. Families have the greatest opportunity to 
provide a suitable environment to teach moral values. Parents must take a systematic approach and maintain an 
on-going effort to create moral learning experiences for their children. It takes patience and endurance. 

The following is an outline describing the key components to moral value development Rank each family 
member's moral development progress: 1-Poor, needs work; 2- Adequate, must monitor; 3-Effective, continue 
to reinforce. 



Moral Knowing (Intellectual Side of Character) 



1. Moral Awareness 

• Is this right, or what is right? 

• Using your intelligence to know when 
a situation requires moral judgment. 

• Do I know right from wrong? 

2. Knowing Moral Values 

• Universal moral values fundamentally 
bind all people everywhere. 

• No universal moral values or duties of 
personal obligation. 

• Do I accept universal values? 

3. Perspective-Taking 

• Ability to take the viewpoint of other people? 

• Experience the world from others' point of view. 

• Can 1 see another's point of view? 

4. Moral Reasoning 

• Knowing why something is important. 

• Greatest good for the greatest number. 

• Do I support the greatest good for the greatest 
number? 

5. Decision-making 

• Options. 

• Consequences. 

• To think throuth the problem/situation. 

• Do I problem solve? Do I understand the 
consequences of my actions? 

6. Self-knowledge 

• Review your own behavior. 

• Critically evaluate your strengths and weaknesses. 

• Do I know what my strengths and weaknesses are? 




Activities: Ideas that might be helpful in reinforcing moral knowing: stories, prepared questions, group 
explanations and justification, family councils, group rule-making, keeping personal journals, reading journal 
entries of grandparents, etc. 



Part III 

Character Traits Assessment 

Instructions: Rank each character trait for members of your family: 1-Poor, needs work; 2-Adequate. must 
monitor, 3-Effective, continue to reinforce. Identify specific action steps that must be taken to more effectively 
help each family member develop appropriate character traits. If you need help to complete this form, call the 
Utah Family EDInfo HOTLINE at 1-800-332-7007. 



Character Traits 


Rank Each 
Family Member 
FM 123456 


Action Steps 
for Values 

R Utile »rl t nr 1 


1. Respect for Self 




















2. Honest, Trustworthy 




















3. Courageous 




















4. Loves Knowledge 




















5. Prudence, Saver 




















6. Hobby Skill Levels 




















7. Excellent Performances 




















8. Creative 




















9. Self-reliant, Temperate 




















10. Respect for others 




















11. Compassion, Nurturing, Bonding 




















12. Fair, Just, Unselfish 




















13. Works Well With Others 
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15. Interpersonal Skills/Getting 
Alone With People 




















16. Team, Family Building 
Skills/Bonding 




















17. Citizenship in Family, School 




















18. All Members Participate Equally/ 
Fairness 




















19. Leadership Skills 




















20. Contributes to Larger Community 
(Time, Money, Service) 




















21. Other: 




















22. Other 





















Additional Action Steps: 



Knowledge Network for All Americans 

Parent Support Services (619) 455-2555 FAX (619) 535-9288 
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SENATE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE™ 



Senator Jamas J* Rhoades, Republican Chairman 



BILL ANALYSIS 
Public Schools and Social Service Agencies 
SB 273, PN 284 

This bill, sponsored by Senator Rhoades and others, is 
a free standing act which will serve to promote 
collaboration between Commonwealth public schools and social 
service agencies. 

This legislation will require the Department of 
Education to form inter-agency agreements with the 
Department of Health, the Department of Public Welfare and 
the Department of Labor and Industry. The bill will 
encourage school districts to establish programs which 
foster cooperation between the school districts and the 
local arms of the state departments cited above. The 
programs are to be established with the intent to provide 
access to health, mental health, drug and alcohol abuse, 
family counseling and employment services. 

The act will take effect immediately. 
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PRINTER'S NO. 284 



THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF PENNSYLVANIA 



SENATE BILL 

no. 273 



Session of 
1993 



INTRODUCED BY RHOADES, JUBELIRER, CORMAN AND FISHER, 
JANUARY 27 , 1993 



REFERRED TO EDUCATION, JANUARY 27, 1993 



AN ACT 

1 Providing for agreements to be made by the Department of 

2 Education for the purpose of encouraging collaboration 

3 between public schools and social service agencies. 

4 The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

5 hereby enacts as follows: 

6 Section 1. Agreements* 

7 (a) Interagency agreements. — The Department of Education 

8 shall develop interagency agreements with the Department of 

9 Health, the Department of Public Welfare and the Department of 

10 Labor and Industry. Such interagency agreements shall serve to 

11 assist local school districts in developing collaborative 

12 programs for the delivery of children's services with the local 

13 or county agencies of the Department of Health, the Department 

14 of Public Welfare and the Department of Labor and Industry. 

15 (b) Program. — The Department of Education shall encourage 

16 collaboration between public schools and social service 

17 agencies. The Department of Education shall encourage school 

18 districts to form such collaborations with the Department of 
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1 Health, the Department of Public Welfare and the Department of 

2 Labor and Industry, particularly in the area of children's 

3 services. School districts shall be encouraged to develop an 

4 innovative program, tailored to the particular school district, 

5 which facilitates cooperation between the school district and 

6 the Department of Health, the Department of Public Welfare and 

7 the Department of Labor and Industry. If at all possible such 

8 programs shall be conducted in the school building itself. These 

9 programs shall provide advice and guidance in the areas of 

10 health and employment assistance and mental health, drug and 

11 alcohol abuse, and family counseling. Any program shall aid 

12 children at risk from dysfunctional families to better their 

13 school performance and to increase the likelihood that such 

14 children will complete their high school education. 

15 (c) Collaboration between State agencies. — The Department of 

16 Health, the Department of Public Welfare and the Department of 

17 Labor and Industry shall work to create local health clinics. 

18 Underserved rural and urban regions shall be given first 

19 priority. Such local health clinics shall serve the students of 

20 the school district in which the clinic is created. If at all 

21 possible, such programs shall be conducted in the school 

22 building itself. 

23 Section 2. Effective date. 

24 This act shall take effect immediately. 
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IN CONCLUSION: 



Several months ago, a man called me from British Columbia 
and said, "The eyes of the world are on the parents and 
citizens of Pennsylvania." 

I must ask, "What do you want the world to see? What is 
your vision of America for your children?" 

In ten years what will people say about us. • .Those are the 

parents who gave up their children to the state or 

Those are the parents who fought and won. 

I am going to end these scores of documents with a quote 
from Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn, 

"If there are thousands of us, they will not be able 
to do anything with us. If there are tens of 
thousands of us, then we would not even recognize our 
country. " 

"Live Not By Lies," Washington Post 

Feb. 18, 1974 



With these words of hope and encouragement, I pray that 
many will come forward to fight this battle for our 
children and for our country. 

As for me, I will continue to fight. 



Anita Hoge 



